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To Be Reduced, 


President Says P+ 


Issues Statement Showing 
That Expenditures Dur- 
ing 1932 Fiscal Year Will 
Be 316 Millions Less 


Veterans Loan Near 


Billion Dollar Mark 


Decrease in Government Cost 
Principally Due to Cuts in 
War, Agriculture, Veterans, 


And Post Office Items 


President Hoover made public April 24 
a compilation of estimated Government 
expenditures for the present fiscal year 
and the next fiscal year, showing that on 
the present basis the expenses for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, will be 
approximately $316,000,000 less than in the 
current year. 

The compilation, which included also a 
parallel listing of actual expenditures of 
the Government in the fiscal year 1930, 
was placed before the Cabinet for dis- 
cussion earlier in the day. Unless con- 
gressional appropriations at the next ses- 
sion interfere, the President stated orally, 
the expenditures for the next fiscal year 
may be even less than now indicated, due 
to the constant drive to reduce expendi- 
tures wherever possible without cutting 
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| 
| Southern States Has 
| 

CONTINUATION of the northward 
| migration of Negroes, with the move- | 
;ment concentrated toward the industrial | 
| centers, occurfed between 1920 and 1930, | 
census figures for 22 States show, ac- | 
cording to an oral statement April 24/| 
by Dr. Joseph A. Hill, Assistant Director 
of the Census Bureau. Decline in the! 
| Negro population of some of the southern 
| States unquestionably indicate the effect 
{of the movement, he said. 

| The States of Georgia, South Carolina, 
| Virginia and Kentucky had smaller Negro 
|populations in 1930 than in 1920 while, 
|in the total of eight southern States for 
| which statistics are available the gain in 
population was very slight. Large in- 
'creases, On the other hand in the more 
northern States, reflect the migration, he 
said. Additional information shown by 
the census reports follows: 

With the exception of Florida, which 
showed the largest percentage increase of 
the available southren States, the Negro 
|growth in the South appears to be in 
| those States which have shown great in- 
| dustrial development. This is _ particu- 
jlarly true in the case of North Carolina 
;where the Negro population § increased 


Policy of Recognition 
Of New Governments 
Traced to Jefferson 


into unemployment and agricultural re- 


lief. 
Veterans Loans 
At the same time the President an- 
nounced oraliy that the total of veterans 
loans including both old loans and those 


made under the recent act of Congress, is | 


‘State Department Solicitor 
| Explains Why United 
States Continues to Re- 


now $912,000,000. In addition, the Veterans’ | 


Bureau has loan applications on hand 


amounting to an additional $140,000,000. | 


Applications are still coming in, he added. 

The tabulation of estimated Government 
expenditures, the President explained, 
does not include the funds necessary for 
such loans because for tne most part they 
will be tinanced by Government borrow- 
ings. The item for veterans expenses for 
the 1931 fiscal year, however, includes the 
sum of $112,000,000 advanced from 1932 to 
1931 by Act of Congress to help finance the 
loans. 

The figures submitted by the President 
are confined strictly to expenditures and 
do not include any estimates as to reve- 
nues. Therefore, no calculations can be 
made of possible Treasury deficits, 
President added. 

The 1931 budget and the 1932 budget to 


creased building, hospitalization, agricul- 
tural relief and unemployment relief ap- 


propriations, the President said. The de- | 


creases in the 1932 budget will be due 
principally to cuts of $12,000,000 in the 
Department of War, $203,000,000 in the 
Veterans’ Administration, $10,000,000 in 
the Post Office Department deficit, and 
$181,000,000 in agricultural aids. 
President’s Statement 

The President’s formal statement to the 
press follows in full text: 

“The Cabinet session this morning was 
devoted to consideration of Government 
expenditures for the next fiscal year. The 
members of the Cabinet had before them 
the compilation of the budget on a func- 
tional basis, as has been customary dur- 
ing the past two years. 


“Copies of the budget will be handed | 
to you. You will note that the expendi-| 


tures for the present fiscal year will be 
about $4,435,000,000 as compared with 
$3,994,000,000 in the last fiscal year and 
as compared with the appropriations of 
$4,119,000,000 for the next fiscal year. 
These totals include only Post Office | 
deficits, not the whole working expendi- 
ture of the Post Office Department. 

“The budgets for all three years are 
greatly influenced by the, increased ex- 
penditures for construction work in aid 
of unemployment, for relief to agricul- 
ture, and for increased services to vet- 
erans, but it will be seen that these in- | 
creased expenditures are somewhat offset | 
by reductions in other directions. 

“The heading of public buildings and 
public works, amounting to $434,000,000 
for this fiscal year and estimated at more 
than $457,000,000 for next year, includes | 
highways but does not include construc- 
tion expenditures of the Army and Navy 
for military purposes, or the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, or Merchant Marine through loans 
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Quarantine Rules 
For Aviation Urged 


Pan American Health Confer- 
ence Considers Proposals 


The especial need of expeditious quar- | 
antine procedure in the case of air trans- 
portation among American nations, inas- 
much as speed is one of the main factors 
of such transportation, was pointed out 
April 24 to delegates attending the Sec- 
pnd Pan American Conference of Direc- 
tors of Public Health at Washington. 


the | 


in- | 


| that 


| questions to be considered. 
|is an invitation to intercourse. 


fuse to Recognize Russia 


The policy of the United States Gov- 
{ernment in recognizing new governments 
was explained by Green H. Hackworth, 
Solicitor of the Department of State, in 
an address April 24 before the American 
Society of International Law. This policy, 
| he said, follows closely the principles laid 
|down by Thomas Jefferson, the first Sec- 
retary of State, who declared that “it ac- 
|cords with our principles to acknowledge 
any government to be rightful which is 
|formed by the will of the nation, sub- 
| stantially declared.” 

Recent Cases Cited 

The section of Mr. Hackworth’s address 
relating to the present recognition policy 
|of the government follows in full text: 
During the post-war period, the policy 
| of this Government with respect to recog- 
} nition of mew governments has followed 
| closely the principles laid down by Jeffer- 
}son. In the recent cases of Argentina, 
Peru, Bolivia, Brazil and Panama, Secre- 
tary Stimson recognized the new govern- 
ments as soon as he was assured, (1) that 
| they were in control of the administrative 
|}machinery of the state; (2) that there 
was no active resistance to their rule; and 
| (3) that they were willing and apparently 
able to fulfill their international obli- 
|} gations. ‘There has been no change in 
| policy with regard to Central America 
| since 1907. The policy was inaugurated 
{during President Roosevelt’s Administra- 
| tion and has been followed py each suc- 
ceeding administration. 

World Obligations 

If any feature of our policy on recogni- 
tion deserves greater emphasis than oth- 
ers, it would seem to be the requirement 
@ new government, before it can 
claim the right to recognition, should 
show evidence of ability and willingness 
to perform its international obligations. 
If it is unable to perform such obligation, 
it has not reached that degree of stability 
| Which other powers are entitled to expect 
| before entering into international rela- 
tions with it. If, on the other hand, it is 
able but is unwilling to perform its obli- 
gations, it has failed to adopt that stand- 
ard of international conduct which is 
supposed to characterize the relations be- 
tween states. 

Position as to Russia, 

We have consistently refused to recog- 
nize the present regime in Russia because, 
among other things, of its failure to as- 
sume responsibility for its international 
obligations. The position of this govern- 
ment was clearly and concisely stated by 
Secretary Hughes on July 25, 1923, when | 
he stated that— 

“** * while a foreign regime may have | 
securely established itself through the ex- 
ercise of control and the submission of the 
People to, or their acquiescence in, its ex- | 
ercise of authority, there still remain other | 
Recognition | 
It is ac- 
companied on the part of the new gov- 
ernment by the clearly implied or express 
promise to fulfill the obligations of inter- 
course. These obligations include, among | 
other things, the protection of the persons 
and property of the citizens of one country 
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The findings of the conference will be 
considered in the formation of an inter- 
national treaty to provide regulations to 
prevent the spread of contagious diseases | 
by air transportation among American | 
nations. | 

Quarantine measures, moreover, gov- 
erning all forms of transportation among | 
the American nations should provide the | 
fewest restrictions consistent with safety, | 
as well as a maximum of protection, ac- | 
cording to opinions expressed at the | 
meeting. | 

The conference, which consisted of rep- 
resentatives of various American coun- 
tries, was called and presided over by | 
Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon General 
of the United States and Director of the | 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau. It is/| 
studying and amending a preliminary 
draft of provisions relating to the sani- | 
tary control of, aerial navigation. 

Amendments and recommendations set | 
forth by the Conference, it was explained | 
orally, will be transmitted to the Inter- | 
national Office of Public Health of Paris, | 
for further consideration from an inter- 
national standpoint. 

After the Conference's amendments and 
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/in the increase in the Negro population 


|}of Alabama. : 
| hand, registered an increase In the num- 
| ber of Negro inhabitants while the entire 


The United 


Steady Migration of Negroes | 
To North Is Shown by Census 


oportion of Race to the Total Population in 


| 


| 


Declined in Decade | 


from 763,407 in 1920 to 918,647 in 1930. | 


\It is to be noted, however, that despite 


this increase the percentage of Negroes 
to the total population in the State Is 
smaller than a decade ago because of | 
the larger growth of the whites. 

In every one of the southern States, for 
which race statistics are available, the 
proportion of Negroes to the total popu- 
lation has declined. In but one of the 
eight States reported, Mississippi, is the | 
number of Negroes as great as the whites. 
In South Carolina the percentage of Ne-| 
groes has decreased from 51.4 per cent in| 
1920 to 45.6 per cent in 1930, in Georgia) 
from 41.7 per cent to 36.8 per cent, in) 


| Alabama from 38.4 to 35.7 per cent, and) 


in Florida from 34 to 29.4 per cent. | 

The northward migration is reflected in | 
the increase in Negro population in some 
of the northern States for which infor-) 
mation is available. In Michigan, the 
population of Negroes has grown from! 
60,082 to 169,453 during the 10-year pe-| 
riod. In West Virginia, the number of 
Negroes has increased from 86,345 to 114,-| 
893. In Connecticut, the population grew 
from 21,046 to 29,354. | 

Effect Upon Cities 

The migration to the more northerly 
area and from the rural areas in the 
South to the industrial centers is reflected | 


Employment Service 
Initiates Its Program 
For Labor Placement 


State Directors of Federal 
Office Undertake Survey 


Of Situation as Part of 
Effort to Aid Workers 


An immediate survey of employment 
| conditions and agencies will be under- 
| taken in their respective States by the 
State directors of the reorganized United 
| States Employment Service, who have just 
}ended a conference here, according to a 
| statement issued April 24 at the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The statement follows in full text: 


Municipal Cooperation 


Announcement was made at the De- 
partment of Labor this morning (April 


of the cities for which statistics have been 
compiled. It is interesting to note that | 
the increase in Negro population in Mary- 
land during the last decade is reflected | 
in its entirety in the gain in the number | 
of Negroes in Baltimore. More than half | 


|of the State’s Negroes now reside in its | 


chief city. | 

Birmingham likewise reflects more than 
the entire gain in the Negro population 
Louisville, on the other 


Kentucky Negro population declined. This 
was also true in the case of Atlanta where 
the Negro population increased from 62,- 
796 to 90,075, while that of Virginia de- 
clined from 1,206,365 to 1,071,125, indicat- | 
ing that the Negro migration from the| 
South is from the rural areas rather 
than from the cities. ; 
Statistics showing the population by 
color for the larger of the northern cities 
have not yet been compiled but a few of 
the available statistics show increases 1n 
the number of Negroes. Cincinnati's col- 
ored population has grown from 30,079 to 
47.818 while that of Indianapolis has in- 
creased from 34,678 to 43,967 and that of 
Omaha from 5,516 to 11,123. Of the 20 
cities for which data have ben compiled, 
only two record declines in the number 
of Negro inhabitants, these being Rich- 
mond, Va., and Des Moines, Iowa, the 


| decreases in both of these instances being | 


about 2 per cent. 


Trend to Novel Types 


Of Aircraft Foreseen 


Special License Is Adopted 
To Restrict Operation of 
Unconventional Models 


Restriction of aircraft used in com- 
mercial transportation to “conventional 
types,” announced April 23 by the De- 
partment of Commerce, has been brought 
about by the development of “freak types 
of planes which hold possibilities for the 
future,” Gilbert G. Budwig, the Director 
of Air Regulation, Aeronautics Branch, 
stated orally April 24. 

Special licensing arrangements can be 
made to permit the use of unconventional 
airplanes in carrying passengers for hire, 
Mr. Budwig pointed out, but general re- 
vision of the licensing requirements for 
both aircraft and airmen is likely to be 
necessary in order to make possible reg- 
ulation of new styles of aircraft which 
undoubtedly will become more numerous. 

Many Novel Models 

“Who would have thought three years 
ago we would be faced with the freak 
types of planes which confront us today? 
Director Budwig said. “There are signs 
noticeable now which indicate the prob- 
lem will grow more complicated as time 
goes on.” 


Additonal information made available | 
| by Mr. Budwig follows: 


The latest restriction on the use of un- 
conventional types of aircraft provides 
that special classes of licenses, authoriz- 
ing the operation of such planes for carry- 
ing passengers for hire, shall be issued 
for planes which do not “depend for sus- 
tentation upon fixed planes and which 
are controlled by trailing surfaces. 


The autogiro will be affected most di-| 


rectly at the present time by this new 
regulation, but the restriction is not an 
absolute prohibition against this type of 
aircraft. 


| [Continued on Page 2, Column 3.) 


MARRIAGE BARS WOMEN TEACHERS 
IN FIFTY-SEVEN AMERICAN CITIES 


Opposition to Their Employment Is Mainly on Economic 
Grounds, Says Federal Office of Education 


\ ARRIED women are barred from 
+"I teaching in the public schools of 
more than 50 per cent of representative | 
American cities, it was announced orally 
on behalf of the Federal Office of Edu- 


| cation April 24. Additional information 


made available follows: 

In recent years, considerable discus- 
sion has arisen over marriage as a bar 
to the teaching profession. The Federal 
Office of Education sent inquiries to a 
number of cities with population over 
30,000 and from 171 replies found that 
half of them had some rule forbidding 
the appointment of new women teachers 
who are married. 

The National Education Association 
had previously found from more than 
3,000 towns and cities that a majority 
of them did not allow a married woman 
to continue in her employment as a 
teacher. 

Arguments of all kinds have been | 
proflered to bar women and in recent 


ears attempts have been made through 
scientific investigation to ascertain the 
facts. From 954 superintendents, for 
example, 597 or 63 per cent testified 
that they found married women as effi- 
cient as the unmarried ones. 
cent of thé superintendents reporting 
declared that the married ones were 
more efficient. 

Many arguments opposing the ap- 
pointment or continuation of married 
women as teachers are economic. It is 
asserted that with husbands earning 
sufficient income, these women prevent 
unmarried women from having a neces- 
sary income. Other arguments center 
upon the divided interests of the mar- 
ried teacher between the home and the 
school. 

In recent years the whole question has 
come before educators forcibly. Married 
women challenge the arguments and de- 
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Daylight Saving 
Needless in South 


Adoption Confined to North- 
ern States Where Length of 
Day Varies More Widely 


DP AYLIGHT-SAVING time, which will 

go into effect in New York City and 
a number of other cities and towns April 
26, is best suited to northern regions 
where the variations in length of day- 
light are greatest, and its use accordingly 
is confined almost exclusively to north- 
ern States, according to an oral state- 
ment April 24, by A. J. Henry, principal 
meteorologist, United States Weather 
Bureau. 

Officials of the Bureau, Mr. Henry 
said, find any such system of periodic 
changes in time to be an inconvenience 
in their work, and believe that a perma- 
nent change to the earlier working hours 
would be better than the usual change, 
not only for them but also for people 
in general and particularly for historians 
and statisticians. The following in- 
formation also was made available by 
Mr. Henry: 

The daylight-saving idea originated in 
the British Isles, the latitude of which 
is to the north of the United States. 
The system is particularly suited to that 
region. Sunset on July 1, which is in 
the center of the daylight-saving period, 
takes place in Great Britain at about 
8:30 o'clock, and if the earlier time is 
used, permitting employes to stop work 
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{superintendents of specialized divisions, 
{and administrative officers of the United 
| States Employment Service had concluded 
its sessions. The State directors are re- 


States to make a survey of the number of 
officers and local agencies already in ex- 
istence and to plan for the expansion 
of the Employment Service in every State 
of the Union ana the District of Columbia. 

They have been instructed to confer and 
cooperate with State and municipal au- 
| thorities and pu¥lic employment bureau 
officials, with the objective of making this 
expansion and reorganization movement 
| eomaeete and efficient in every possibie 
etail. 





Plan Thought Practical 
| Secretary Doak and his conferees are 
unanimous in the belief that the plans at 
present completed and those plans al- 


ready under way will result in the most | 


practical system of developing employment 
opportunities and placements that has yet 
been conceived, through a most efficient 
plan for assisting the placement of men 
and women at present unemployed and 
safeguarding the interests of employers 
and employes in the future. 


The State directors have also been in- 
structed to complete an immediate sur- 
vey as to actual employment conditions 
within their respective States. 
nicipal authorities 


they are to confer 
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Entry of Timber Cargo | 


From Russia Is Asked 


| Treasury Reserves Decision to 
Hear Domestic Claims 


Representatives of the interests seeking 
to import a cargo of lumber from Soviet 
Russia, now lying in port at Providence, 
R. LL. presented their arguments for ad- 
mission of the shipment to the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury at a conference 
| April 24. Ogden L. Mills, Undersecretary 


cision had been delayed. 


Mr. Mills declared that it seemed only | 


fair to hear the views of the domestic 
lumber interests who have opposed any 
importations from Russia on the ground 
that convict labor had entered into pro- 
duction of consignments bound for the 
United States. Mr. Mills will confer with 


| 
| 


a meeting here, he stated.» Additional in- 
| formation was made available after the 
conference as follows: 
| Representatives of the Amtorg Trad- 
|ing Company, the official Soviet sales 
} agency in this country, and of the A. C. 
| Dutton Lumber Company, of Poughkeep- 


|the shipment, were present in the confer- 
ence with Mr. Mills. The Undersecretary 
{had available the documents necessary for 
presentation to customs authorities which 
| were received from the Collector of Cus- 
|toms at Providence, and the other data 
which the Customs Service has collected. 

The claim of the importing group was 
that the consignment of lumber originated 
outside of the Russian area, roughly de- 
scribed as north of 60 degrees north longi- 
| tude, where convict labor is employed. It 
| was argued that the type of lumber in 
the shipment, not identified in the state- 
; ment, proved that the timber from which 
|} the lumber was cut was in the south 
of Russia and that it obviously did not 
come from the Archangel district wherein 
the Treasury itself has charged that con- 
vict and indentured labor is used. 

It had been publicly stated in Russia 
that the shipment now held up aboard 
| the Finnish steamer, “Ambersoise,” would 
| constitute a test of the Treasury regula- 
| tions barring lumber from the convict 
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24.shat the conference of State directors, 


In addi- | 
tion to consulting with the State and mu- | 


of the Treasury, stated orally that a de- | 


the domestic representatives April 24 at | 


| sie, N. Y., the concern which is to receive | 


‘Naval Parity | 
Is Said to Exist | 
Only on Paper 


| 

‘Senator Moses Says Loss in. 
| Sea Strength Since 1914. 
| Has Been Most Rapid in 
|  Nation’s History | 


Points to Increase 
| In Trade Shipping 


Criticizes Pacifist ‘Forces of 
Organized Propaganda and 
Publicity’ in Address Before | 


D. A. R. 


Expansion of United States foreign com- 
merce since 1914, as reflected in the in-| 
crease in number of shipping companies 
of American register from 20 at that time 
to 82 at the present time, has been accom- | 
| panied by the most rapid decline in Amer- | 
ican sea power in its history, Senator 
Moses (Rep.), of New Hampshire, member 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
| tee, declared in an address April 24 before 
the annual convention of the Daughters | 
|'of the American Revolution, in Wash-/| 


ington. 

Although at the close of the World War 
; the United States ranked high in naval 
Strength, and undoubted supremacy was! 
indicated for the future, at the present 
time it has nothing but “paper parity,” | 
which if translated at once into effective 
sea power would still leave this country at 
a disadvantage, he said. 

Senator Moses also criticized the argu- 
ments advanced by “forces of organized | 
propaganda and publicity” whose purpose 
;it is “to render the United States wholly 
defenseless except for the panoply which 
virtue provides.’ Thousands have been! 
| beguiled into supporting organized move- 
{ments to limit naval preparedness by “ap- 
|peals to the sacred name of peace,” he| 
said. 

An authorized summary of the Senator's 
address follows: 


| Percentages of Distribution 
In percentages of geographic distribution 


of our external sea-borne trade we stand | 


2 per cent above our nearest rival in trade 
with Europe; we show an equal preponder- 


ance of percentage in our trade with Asia | 


and Oceania. We top them by 3 per cent 
in our trade with South America and we 
lag but 7 per cent in total trade with 
| Africa and with the entire area of North 
| America. 

| If we consider further the number and 
| mileage of our trade routes, we are able to 
declare that our commerce encircles the 
|globe, that it follows substantially the same 


turning immediately to their respective | routes as the commerce of our competi- | 


| tors and that, if this situation is to be re-| 
| ferred to terms of naval protection, we| 
}stand upon that basis of naval parity 
which was promised to us, which we agreed | 
to accept—but which we have never yet 
been able to attain. | 

As a matter of fact, even with such par- 
ity we would still suffer from a disadvan- 
tage—because most of our trade is trans- 
oceanic in its character, while that of our 


| competitors is coastal in its essential na-| ec 
| with the exception of the State Depart- 


ture. 
Lack Naval Bases, He Says 


Moreover, we are without naval bases or 
| Stations at points stragetic for our naval 
purposes, whereas another possesses these | 
}in great numbers all over the world from 
northern Scotland to the Cape of Good 
Hope and through the Mediterranean Sea 
}and the Indian Ocean to China and New 
| Zealand—in other words, along the main 
trade routes of the globe which are equally 
the trade routes used by the United States 
and all other trading nations. 

In this view—which, though incomplete, 
is by no means inaccurate—it is amazing 
to note the arguments which have been 
flung at us whenever we have entered a 
conference for naval disarmament. We 
have been constantly told that trade ne- 
cessities of others are such as to require 
them to possess cruisers of a certain speed, 
tonnage and armament, while we are 
blandly invited to accept an inferior type 
of ship. 

It is plausibly argued to us that we! 
| should content ourselves with ships of 
|the first line which are of tonnage and 
guns below that which the consensus of | 
our naval experts recognize as adequate 
for our purposes. And, in order that noth- 
ing shall be omitted from the instruction 
which is sought to be imparted to us, we 
are further to be induced to accept a pro- 
gram for naval auxiliary equipment which 
jis in no wise fitted to our necessities. 

If these arguments had not so often | 
and so forcibly been applied to us, it 
| would be impossible that anyone should 
believe that they could be employed; and 
it is a sad commentary upon the intel- 
lectual ability which we are supposed to 
| possess that anyone should think thus to 
persuade us. 

I have sometimes thought that foreign 
delegates to naval disarmament confer- | 
}ences must have taken their view of the 
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LOWERED TO 





HE Forest Service has reduced the 

proportion of burned area in Na- 
tional Forests to one-tenth of 1 per 
cent. of the gross area for the first 
time in history, Roy Headley, Assistant 
Forester in Charge of Operations, 
stated orally April 24. In the extreme 
West lightning continues to be the 
principal cause of forest blazes and in 
some regions those caused by human 
agencies are decreasing. 

| Four or five members of the Forest 

| Service are killed during each average 

season of forest-fire fighting, he said. 
He also gave the following information: 

j The Federal Forest Service views 
with considerable concern a cumulative 
shortage of snow and rain in the Pa- 
cific Coast States. This shortage of 

precipitation, running along for the | 

| last 10 or 12 years, affects the forests 
| in California, Oregon, Washington, 

Idaho and Montana. 


dustries and I find no movement 


| Propaganda, 


Wage Reductions 
Are Not General 


Secretary Lamont Declares 
Major Industries Desire to 
Support Situation 


HE Secretary of Commerce, Robert 
*. P. Lamont, issued a statement April 
24 to the effect that a canvass of the 
principal industries had not disclosed a 
general movement to reduce wages. The 
statement follows in full text: 

“I have canvassed the principal in- 
to 
reduce the rate of wages. On the con- 


| 
trary, there is a desire to support the 


Situation in every way.” 

It was explained orally at the De- 
partment of Commerce that the state- 
ment had been issued in response to 
many inquiries. 

Col. Arthur Woods, chairman of the 
President's Emergency Committee for 
Employment, issued a statement April 
20 in which he said that reports re- 
ceived by the Committee regarding wage 
reductions had been growing fewer in 
number and that their volume and 
severity had been less than during any 
previous depression. He expressed the 
opinion that wage cutting would be 
“most unfortunate.” 


State Department 
Study of Russian 


Situation Endorsed 


Representative Fish Ex- 
presses Gratification That 
Agency ‘Has Taken Com- 
munism Seriously’ 


Gratification that the Department of 
State has undertaken a study of the Rus- 
sian situation, and that the Department 
has “taken Commuism seriously” was ex- 
pressed by Representative Fish (Rep.), of 
Garrison, N. Y., chairman of the Commit- 
tee for the Investigation of Communist 
in an address before the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
| April 24 at Washington, D. C. 

Representative Fish predicted that the 
Department will find that “Communism 
is the most far-reaching issue affecting 
the civilization of the world,” and that 
New York City has become headquarters 
for Communist propaganda and revolu- | 


PRICE 5 CENTS f22y- 


‘Labor Situation 
Found Improved | 


| 
In Some Areas 


Wide Sectional Differences 

| In Employment Shown in 
Reports to President’s 
Emergency Committee 


Spotty But Genuine 
Gain in New England 


Little Improvement Noted in 
Middle Atlantic States With 
Varying Advices From West 
And Pacific Coast 


Wide sectional differences in employ- 
ment conditions, showing indications of 
slight to genuine improvement in various 
| areas with some sections noting no 
changes, are apparent in reports from 24. 
| States received April 24 by Col. Arthur 
| Woods, Chairman of the Prseident’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment, and 
made public in a statement by the Com-, 
mittee. The survey represents the com- 
bined judgment of the executives of State 
,and local employment committees who 
| were asked to make an estimate of changes 
j in the employment situation during the 
| last month. The statement follows in full 
| text: 


| The New England States show a spotty 
but genuine improvement. During the last 
| 30 days, Massachusetts industrial pay rolls 
| have increased 4 per cent and about 25 
per cent of the local emergency employ- 
;ment committees have ceased operations. 
|The Boston Employment Bureau sees a 
| tendency in the city toward better condi- 
tions, including a slight improvement in 
{employment. In Maine, employment in 
| the building trades and in the shoe, cot- 
| ton and textile industries shows some in- 
| crease, while the condition of the common 
| labor market is decidedly improved. 
| Outdoor Employment Gains 
Vermont shows little change, with a 
slight improvement in textiles. In New 
| Hampshire there is a considerable increase 
|in outdoor work and a slight upturn in 
| textile employment, but also a slight fail- 
jing off of employment in the shoe and 
leather industry. Relief demands in this 
| State have lessened at least one-third. 
There is a diminution of a fractional 


tionary activities in South and Central| per cent in Rhode Island’s factory em- 


| the States in forest protection. 
| developing studies bearing on the whole 


American countires, 
The report that appeared in the news- 


| Department intended to study the Russian 
situation was both encouraging and timely. 
With the exception of Robert F. Kelley, 
chief of the Eastern European Division, 


pear to know little about Soviet Russia 
or the activities of the communists here 
~ in European or South American coun- 
tries. 





Cooperation Received 


During the investigation by the House | 
Committee into communism and its revo- 


lutionary activities I received, as chair- 
man, the earnest cooperation of every ex- 
ecutive department of the Government 


ment, which apparently had no definite 
policy in regard to the granting of visas 
to active communists from Soviet Russia 
who desired to enter the United States. 

The head of the Visa Office, A. Dana 
Hodgdon, refused to testify except in exe- 
cutive session under orders from the Sec- 
retary of State, presumably in order to 
cover up a lack of a definite, logical or 
consecutive policy. 

I repeatedly asked the Secretary of State 
in writing what the policy or practice of 
the State Department was in carrying out 
the laws of Congress with reference to the 
admission of communists, but he never 
furnished the Committee with any satis- 
factory information. Consequently, it is 
a source of gratification to learn that the 
State Department has at last taken com- 
munism sufficiently serious to discover its 
existence, both in the United States and 
in foreign countries. 

I predict the State Department will 
learn that communism is the most im- 
portant vital and far-reaching issue af- 
fecting the civilization of the world and 
the welfare and happiness of our people. 
The State Department will also.learn that, 
ever since the communists were expelled 
from Mexico, New York City has become 
the central headquarters for communist 
propaganda and revolutionary activities in 
Mexico, Cuba, Panama, Central America 
and parts of South America. 

Special Course Offered 

The Workers School in New York City 
has a course known as “Revolutions in 
Latin America” (taught by Harrison 


|George an editor of the “Daily Worker,” | 
the Communist | 
party), which aims to instruct and train | 


the official organ of 
agitators to be sent into South Ameri- 
can countries to spread communism and 
incite revolutions. 


The’ All - America Anti - Imperialist 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 4.) | 


FIRE LOSS IN NATIONAL FORESTS 


RECORD MINIMUM 


Lightning Found to Cause Most Blazes in West, Though 
Majority in General Result From Human Agencies 


The Forest Service is cooperating ae 


problem of protection of forested lands 
of all sorts of ownership in connection 
with its primary responsibility for the 
national forests which it manages di- 


| rectly for the public. 


Sixty per cent of forest fires in the 
extreme West are due to lightning. The 
number of lightning fires in the forests 
fluctuates from year to year but these 
fires have increased during the last 25 
years, for the country as a _ whole. 
Lightning fires contribute an additional 
problem of control in that there is a 
tendency for them to start simultane- 
ously in different places. For many 
years the number of all forest fires has 
tended to increase. In some regions of 
the country, the number of fires attrib- 


| {Continued on’ Page 2, Column 5.) 


officials of the Department of State ap- | 


|ployment. Outdoor employment shows @ 
| seasonal improvement. There is no varia- 


papers i fow weeks ago that the State|tion in the relief load hese-except that 


there are fewer new cases. Employment 
|in Connecticut has not varied during the 
last month; but relief demands were 
greatest in March. 

The middle Atlantic States aS a group, 
| the survey shows, evidence little or no 
improvement over the preceding month. 
In New York State, factory employment 
|for March shows a gain of more than 2 
| per cent over February. 


Industrial Work Drops 


Figures for New Jersey, as of March 
15, show a decrease of 0.4 per cent in 
the number of employes in 800 industrial 
establishments, an improvement in em- 
| ployment in many industrial groups be- 
jing counterbalanced by heavy losses in a 
few others. Relief demands in Newark 
jand its vicinity for the month of March 
it is believed have shown the highest 
figure since the beginning of the depres- 
sion, 

| Delaware reports that general employ- 
ment, shipbuilding, repair work, highway 
|construction and agriculture show slight 
| improvement, that the leather and textile 
| industries show no upturn, that vulcanized 
fiber shows a slight decrease, and that 
railway car building is quiet, while the 
building trades show little or no increase, 
| Relief demands in this State have not di- 
;minished, but there is a decrease in the 
|}number of new applicants. 

Two Southern States included in the 
|survey show some improvement. Kene- 
| tucky reports a betterment of its employ- 
ment conditions, but adds that there is 
| still a large residue of unemployment. 
| West Virginia's latest estimate, as of 
| March 20, was that 45,000 were out of work 
|in the State—10,000 less than at the peak 
; of unemployment. 


| Situation in Middle West 


| The industrial and agricultural States 
of the Middle West show considerable va- 
riation, both in condition and in their in- 
terpretation. Ohio employment offices re- 
port fewer applicants per placements dur- 
|ing the first half of April than duxtng the 
| first half of March, the respective ratios 
being seven to one and nine to one. In- 
diana shows normal employment in 30 
}of its 92 counties, and greatly improved 
conditions in 40 counties. . 
The large industrial centers, while condie 
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‘Period Is Extended 
| For Farming Loans 


|Ruling by Secretary Hyde Ap- 
| plies to Credit Corporations 


The period for making loans to finance 
|agricultural credit corporations from the 
| $10,000,000 Federal fund set aside for that 
|purpose will be extended at least until 
| Fall, and will not. end April 30 as is the 
case with crop production loans, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, 
stated orally April’ 24. The following ine 
formation also was made available at the 
Department of Agriculture: 

The $10,000,000 fund is part of a $20,- 
000,000 appropriation made by Congress 
for loans to finance credit corporations 
and for loans directly to farmers for “agri 
| cultural rehabilitation,” including food for 
ithe farm family. Exercising the discre= 
tion granted in the appropriating act. 
| Secretary Hyde fixed April 30 as the final 
'date for loans for agricultural] rehabilita- 
tion and for loans from two other funds, 
fone of $45,000,000 and one of $2,000,000, 
both to finance crop production in storm 
and drought areas. 

Secretary Hyde's decision disposes of 
the suggestion which had been made in 
some quarters that the appropriation 
might not be available for use after the 
end of the present fiscal year June 30. A 
recent statement by the Department showa 
that between $300,000 ano. $400,000 has 
been loaned from the fund for credit core 
porations. ; 


~“ 
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Greater Demand | 
For American | 
Cotton Foreseen 


2 





Farm Board Member Says) 
Outlook Is Brightest in| 
Two Years; Causes of 
Price Decline Analyzed 





By Carl Williams 
Member, Federal Farm Board 


This discussion on “The Outlook for | 
American Cotton” may serve two purposes. | 
First, it may provide some indication of | 


-the actual supply and demand situation. | 


, it may at least indirectly answer 
 gpededlree f centraliy-directed, some- | 
times vicious propaganda on the part of 
certain special cotton trade interests to 
the effect that the policies of the Federal | 
Farm Board and of the cotton cooperatives | 
are responsible for the present reduced | 
consumption of American cotton and are) 
rapidly ruining foreign markets for the | 
American cotton farmer. | 

armer is suffering today from re- 
duced pha ree power caused by low cotton | 
prices and, along with the textile indus- 
try, is suffering from a greatly reduced | 
demand for cotton goods. A common 
enemy is hurting both the cotton grower 
and the cotton spinner. That enemy is | 
the acute, unusual, especially-severe busi- | 
ness depression that has engulfed the en- 
tire world and has been especially felt in| 


the more industrialized nations. | 
| 


Reasons for Price Decline 


The drop in the consumption of cotton 
goods has been brought about by five 
things: First, the drop in business activity: 
second, reduced earnings of labor in both 
city and country; third, smaller income 
from agriculture caused by extensive 
drought and the low price of farm prod- 
ucts; fourth, by sharp and drastic falls 
in the prices of all raw materials, espe- 
cially those from the Tropics, such as rub- 
ber, coffee, and tin; and fifth, the fall in 
the value of silver. Practically all of these 
factors, except the usual drought last 
Summer in this country, can be traced 
directly to the recession in business ac- 

vity. 
a common economic knowledge, and | 
it should be made the knowledge of all the 

ple as well, that cotton consumption 
the United States goes up and down 
with general industrial production. Both 
cotton consumption and industrial produc- 
tion are hard hit during any business de- 
ression, but cotton consumption goes down 
aster and farther. In the year 1921, af- 
ter such a deciine, cotton consumption 
started upward fully six months before the 
recovery in general business began, and in- 
creased at a more rapid rate than busi- 
ness. 

In the present depression cotton con; 
sumption started down in June, 1929, a 
month before the down turn in business 
began and four months before the drastic 
break in industrial securities, and finally 
reached its lowest point in December, 1930. 
Although there has been some increase | 
in cotton consumption since December, 
there has not been the sharp rise that 
occurred during the other great depression 
of 1920-21. 

British Exports Reduced 


In Great Britain, the largest foreign 
consumer of American cotton, the con- | 
sumption of cotton depends-to a marked | 
degree on the volume of export trade in 
yarns and cloth, which accounts for about 
60 per cent of the total British production. 

There was a drop of more than 50 per 
cent in Britain's exports of piece goods 
from the end of the 1928-29 season to the | 
beginning of this season, from 300,000,000 
yards to about 150,000,000 yards, and dur- 
ing the last eight months exports have 
fluctuated at about the same low level. 

As a result, the consumption of all cot- 
ton in Great Britain declined about 37 
per cent in the same period. This condi- 
tion is directly chargeable, first, to the 
long-time influence of increased compe- 
tition from Japan, India, and China; sec- 
ond, to the boycott in India against for- 
eign-made goods; and, third, to the fall 
in price of raw materials from the Tropics 
and the Orient. 

In Central Europe—Germany, Poland, | 
and Czechoslovakia—cotton consumption 
reached a peak of 1,300,000 bales during 
the first half of the 1927-28 season, fol- 
Jowing the low price for American cotton 
in 1926. This consumption rate declined 
more than 20 per cent by the end of the 
1928-29 season, and had fallen more than 
30 per cent by the first half of the cur- 
rent cotton year. The present, world-wide 
business depression seems to have made 
its first appearance in these Centtal Eu- 
ropean countries, showing up in Ger- 
many as early as the Fall of 1928, and 
in Poland in February, 1929. 


Oriental Consumption 


Japan is the most important consumer 
of raw cotton in the Orient, and about 
two-fifths of the cotton Japan uses is 
grown in America. Hard times were not 
felt in Japan until several months later 
than in the United States, and the con- 
sumption of cotton there did not begin 
to decline until January, 1930. In fact, 
it increased through the 1928-29 season 
and the first half of the 1929-30 season, 
then declined 6 per cent in the second 
half of the 1929-30 season and 15 per 
cent in the first half of the current 
season. 

In India and China the mill consump- 
tion of cotton has been_actually increase- 
ing during this period when it was de- 
clining in Europe and the United States. 
The falling price of silver and of other 
exports, together with the boycott in| 
India, cut down piece-goods imports and | 
increased mill consumption within those 
two countries 

India and China are good examples of 
what happens in the nonindustrial coun- 
tries during any world-wide business de- | 
pression. Such times always bring low | 
prices for raw materials. Raw materials 
furnish the bulk of exports from non- 
industrial countries. Their purchasing 
power abroad is thus reduced. Imports 
of manufactured goods are thus restricted, 
and the tendency is to manufacture raw | 
materials at home instead of buying fin- | 
ished goods abroad. | 

Ag. a result of this situation, mill con- | 
sumption of cotton in India and China| 
increased in each half year for several | 
yeats up to the beginning of the present 
season) During the first half of this sea- | 
son a decline of about 1 per cent is in- 
dicated for India and 2 per cent for China. | 


Exports Analyzed 

I have previously suggested that the de- 
mand for cotton is closely tied up with 
business activity. Unfortunately for 
American cotton growers, the countries 
hardest hit are those which normally use 
vast amounts of American cotton, such as 
the United States, Great Britain, and | 
Germany; whereas the countries of the 
Orient, where Indian and Chinese cottons | 
find a normal! outlet, have either felt the | 
depression at a later time than elsewhere, | 
as in Japan, or have actually been stimu- 
lated to greater mill activity by the drop 
in the price of raw materials which they 
rt, as in India and China. France | 

is the only large consumer of American 
cotton that has not suffered a severe de- 
cline in business activity during the last 
two years. ; | 
Bearing all these facts in mind, it is | 
proper to call atention to the additional 
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Dry Referendum | 
Asked in Illinois 


New Bill Drafted on Repeal of | 
Prohibition Statutes 
Of State 


SPRINGFIELD, Iuu., April 24. | 

A new bill (H. 935) for repeal of the | 
State prohibition and search and seizure | 
laws and including a provision for refer- 
endum has been introduced in the House 
by Reprehentative Robert M. Woodward, 
of Chicago. 

Mr. Woodward announced on the floor 
that his bill is the same as the O’Grady- 
McDermott measure (H. 1), which was 
vetoed by Governor Emmerson, except that | 
it carries a referendum clause. 

In vetoing the bill passed by the Legis- 
lature, Governor Emmerson said that “if | 
this bill contained a referendum provi-| 
sion so that the people of this State with) 
a full knowledge of the consequences could 
vote on the wiping out of all State liquor | 
legislation without regard to the Consti- | 
tution of the United States, I should) 
feel compelled to sign the bill.” 

The O’Grady-McDermott bill 
House calendar for consideration on April 
28 on a motion to pass it over the veto. | 

In presenting the new bill, Mr. Wood- | 
ward asked for unanimous consent to have | 
it read a first time and ordered to second 
reading. This was refused and a motion 
for suspension of the rules for the same | 
purpose was lost. The bill then was re-| 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary. | 








is on the} 





Policy of Recognition Route T entatively Adopted for Highway 


Of New Governments 





State Department Solicitor 
Explains Why United 
States Continues to Re- 
fuse to Recognize Russia 


{Continued from Page 1.} 
lawfully pursuing their business in the 
territory of the other and abstention from 
hostile propaganda by one country in the 
territory of the other. In the case of the| 
existing regime in Russia, there has not | 
only been the tyrannical procedure to 
which you refer, and which has caused 
the question of the submission of acquies- 
cence of the Russian people to remain an 
open one, but also a repudiation of the 
obligations inherent in international in- 
tercourse and a defiance of the principles 
upon which alone it can be conducted. 

“The obligations of Russia to the tax- 
payers of the United States remain repudi- 
ated. The many American citizens who 
have suffered directly or indirectly by the 
confiscation of American property in Rus- 
sia remain without the prospect of in- 
demnification. * * * 

“We would welcome convincing evidence 
of a desire of the Russian authorities to | 
observe the fundamental conditions of in- 
ternational intercourse and the abandon- 
ment by them of the persistent attempts , 
to subvert the institutions of democracy | 
as maintained in this country and in| 
others.” | 

And again on Dec. 18, 1923, when he an- | 
nounced to the press that— | 

Continued Propaganda Cited 

“The American Government,.as_ the| 
Presdient said in his message to the Con- | 
gress, is not proposing to barter away its 
principles. If the Soviet authorities are | 
ready to restore the confiscated property | 
of American citizens or make effective 
compensation, they can do so. If the| 
Soviet authorities are ready to repeal their | 
decree repudiating Russia's obligations to} 
this country and appropriately recognize | 
them, they can do so. It requires no con- 
ference or negotiations to accomplish these 
results which can and should be achieved 
at Moscow as evidence of good faith. The | 
American Government has not incurred | 
liabilities to Russia or repudiated obliga- 
tions. Most serious is the continued propa- 
ganda to overthrow the institutions of this 
country. This Government can enter into 
no negotiations until these efforts directe 
from Moscow are abandoned.” , 

It will be seen from these statements by 
Secretary Hughes that this Government 
has considered that the present regime | 
in Russia is deficient in its observance 
of the fundamental conditions of interna- 
tional intercourse in three respects, | 
namely: 

(1) Its failure to accord to the persons 
and property of foreigners within its juris- 
diction that degree of respect and protec- 
tion required by international law; 

(2) Its failure to respect the interna- 
tional obligations of preceding govern- 
ments; 

(3) Its failure to respect the right of 
other nations to develop their institutions 
and to conduct their internal affairs with- 
out interference or control by other States. 





Gen. Butler to Organize 
State Police of Oregon 


Major General Smedley D. Butler of the 
Marine Corps will be allowed leave of 
absence to organize the State police force 
of Oregon, it was stated orally at the 
White House April 24, after Senator Mc- 
Nary (Rep.), of Oregon, had called on 
President Hoover to make the request. 
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The National Park Service prepared the map, reprod uced above, showing the 
ern Park-to-Park Wicuees.” A loop route is suggested, leading from and ending at the National Capital, 
connecting the Great Smoky Mountains National Park, the Colonial National Monument and the George 
Washington National Monument at Wakefield, Va., with the projected Shenandoah and Mammoth Cave 
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Of Interior 





A detailed description of the tentatively 
adopted route of the eastern National 
Park-to-Park Highway, which will connect 


; the national parks of the Eastern United 


States, is given in a statement just is- 
sued by the Department of the Interior. 
Horace M. Albright, Director of the 
National Park Service, is 
regarding the proposed national highway. 
He predicts that tourists will make wide 
use of it, according to the statement, 


| which follows in full text: 


The recent creation of an Eastern Na- 
tional Park-to-Park Highway Association 
is a matter of deep interest to the Na- 
tional Park Service of the Department of 
the Interior, which will have supervision 
of the eastern national park areus as soon 
as they are definitely established. 

The association is an outgrowth of a 
meeting called by Representative 
Thatcher Rep.), of Louisville, Ky., on April 
4, in the Caucus Room of the House Office 


, Building, at Washington, D. C. At this 


time Mr. Thatcher was elected chairman 
of the new organization and Vernon E. 
Kemp, of Charlottesville, Va. was made 
secretary. 


At this conference the route of the east- | 


ern Park-to-Park Highway was adopted 
in principle, covering approximately 1,826 
miles and connecting the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, the Colonial 
National Monument and the George Wash- 
ington National Monument at Wakefield, 
with the proposed Shenandoah and Mam- 


| moth Cave National Parks. , The highway 


Alabama County Limits 
Officers in Hiring Relatives 


Montcomery, Axa., April 24. 


Governor B. M. Miller has signed a bill | 


(H. 384) known as the “Jefferson County 
antinepotism bill.” It provides that no Jef- 
ferson County official can employ any rela- 
ed within the fourth degree of relation- 
ship. 


Trend to Unusual Models 
Of Aircraft Is Foreseen 
[Continued from Page 1.] 





quirement was decided upon, however, so | 


the Department can regulate the use of 


airships as well as novel types of heavier- | 


than-air craft. 

Pilots licensed to operate conventional 
airplanes will be permitted to operate li- 
censed autogiros, but pilots trained es- 
pecially in the operation of this type can- 


not fly other planes under the restricted | 


license which will be issued. Such aa 
arrangement will affect other aircraft of 
radical design. 

The Department’s action in making 
“moral irresponsibility” of manufacturers 
or owners sufficient grounds for revoca- 


tion or suspension of licenses was in an-| 
| ticipation of future situations which might 


find the Federal Government lacking au- 
thority to deal with unscrupulous manu- 
facturers or operators. 

Producers who decline to stand back of 
their planes, air transport operators who 
employ limited commercial pilots when 
their men hold transport licenses, and 
other undesirable business men can be pe- 
nalized under provisions of this regulation. 
There have been no specific instances 
where the Department’s authority has 
been questioned because of the lack of 
such a regulation, but the possibility of 
such a situation has occurred to officers 
of the Aeronautics Branch. 
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“enthusiastic” | 
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| 
Announces | 
| 
| 


will run through portions of Kentucky, | 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Virginia, and | 
West Virginia. | 


Several routes of equal importance and | 
dignity have been approved for the high- 
way. The northern route leads from Wash- 
| ington, D. C., through Fairfax, Warrenton, | 
New Market, Staunton, Clifton Forge, 
Huntington, and Lexington to Louisville, 
}and thence south to the proposed Mam- 
| moth Cave National Park; thence through 
Glasgow, Albany, and Middleboro to Cum- 
berland Gap, where the road goes south | 
to Knoxville and the Tennessee portion 
of the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park. 


Passing through the park the highway 
emerges on the North Carolina side where 
it divides into two equally important sec- 
tions. One turns north to Newport and 
returns east via Johnson City, Bristol, and 
Wytheville, while the other continues to 
Asheville and passes through Marion, New- 
land, Boone, Jefferson and Sparta, and 
thence to Wytheville. 

From Wytheville one road leads to Roa- 
noke. Here it divides, one section going 
north to Lexington where it meets the 
|northerly route first described. At Staun- 
ton, however, it again branches off going 
east to Charlottesville and north at Me- 
chanicsville, meeting the northerly route 
again at Warrenton. 

The other route from Wytheville leads 
east through Lynchburg to Petersburg 
and thence north to Richmond. Here 
again two alternate routes are presented, | 
one going north to Fredericksburg and the 
other going southeast to Williamsburg, 
Jamestown, and Yorktown in the new 
Colonial National Monument and return- 
ing to Fredericksburg by way of Tappa- 
hannock, Warsaw, and Oak Grove, so as 
to include the George Washington Birth- 
place National Monument at Wakefield, | 
and on to Fredericksburg. From here 
the route goes north to Washington | 
through Alexandria by way of Mt. Vernon 
Memorial Boulevard which is part of the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway, 

Director Albright, who has long been ex- | 
ceedingly interested in the western Na- 
tional Park to Park Highway, is most en- | 
thusiastic over the eastern park circle 
route, and predicts great use of it by the 
motoring public. (Map available on re- 
quest to National Park Service.) 


Four Measures Signed 
By Governor of New York 


AusBany, N. Y., April 24. 


Governor Roosevelt has signed a bill 
(S. Int. 304, print No. 2081) appropriating 
$94,000 for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a police telegraph communi- 
cation system in the State under the 
supervision of the Division of State Police. 

He signed a bill (A. Int. 1155, print No. 
1223) making an appropriation of $1,000,- 
000 for the payment of indemnities for tu- | 
bercular bovine animals killed under the | 
oa of the agriculture and markets | 
aw. 

He also signed a bill (S. Int. 1862, print | 
No. 2265) making an appropriation of $1,- | 
000,000 for the development of the Sara- 
pe Springs reservation as a health re- 
sort. 

He signed a bill (S. Int. 954, print No. 
1581) amending the decedent estate law, 
the surrogate’s court act, the domestic 
relations law, the personal property law, 
and the real property law, generally, in 
relation to decedents’ estates. 


‘Sale of Substitutes 
For Butter Analyzed 





| Manufacturers Sell Half of 
Product to Wholesalers 


Manufacturers engaged primarily in 
making oleomargarine and other butter 
substitutes sell over half of their prod- 
jucts to wholesalers. Data gathered by 
the census of distribution show that of 
the total sales in 1929 amounting to $46,- 
522,000, 53.3 per cent, or $24,803,000, was 
made in that way. 

The remaining sales were made as fol- 
lows: 31.9 per cent, or $14,826,000, to re- 
tailers; 12.5 per cent, or $5,837,000, to man- 
| ufactureers’ own wholesale branches; and 
2.3 per cent, or $1,056,000 to industrial 
consumers, 

Sales through manufacturers’ agents, 
selling agents, brokers, and commission 
houses amounted to $4,708,000. This sum 
is 11.6 per cent of the total sales by fac- 
tories to wholesalers, retailers and indus- 
trial consumers, 

This report covers the sales of the 41 
establishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of oleomargarine and other 
butter substitutes and as such includes the 
distribution of $11,071,903 worth of sec- 
ondary products made by these manufac- 
turers. This report does not include $21,- 
464,835 worth of oleomargarine and other 
| butter substitutes made as secondary prod- 
ucts in other industries. 

Statistics relative to the 1929 shipments | 
and deliveries of this industry showing 
the value for oleomargarine and other 
butter substitutes made in this industry, 
|in the meat-packing industry, and made 
as secondary products in other industries, | 
|and other facts on this industry are con- 
}tained in the preliminary report of the 
jcensus of manufactures, 1929, issued | 
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| through systematic education and cam- 


|ing ideas and studying these problems 


| for. carrying out the terms of the Clarke- 
|McNary law. 


;to come into this cooperative movement. 





| Feb. 20, 1931. A copy of that report will 
|}be furnished free upon request to the 


the Census. 


Census Bureau.—Issued by the Bureau of | 
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Losses From Fires 


In National Forests 





Proportion to Whole Area) 
Reduced to Smallest in| 
History, Says Assistant. 
Federal Forester 


[Continued from Page 1.) | 
utable to human agencies is decreasing, 


paign for the protection of the timbered 
areas. 


The Forest Service is “tremendously 
pleased” with the small number of fires in 
the national forests caused by unem- 
ployed men who gather at various points 
to seek fire-fighting jobs from the Govern- 
ment. Unemployment is a new factor in 
the fire protection problem in national | 
forests. If fires break out, it is possible) 
that not all of the job-seekers may be 
employed, and if no fires occur, then none 
of them are employed. 


The Federal Government’s interests in 
forests are varied, economicaHy, geographi- 
cally, and otherwise. In the Forest Serv- 
ice’s management of the national for- 
ests, the Government is concerned with 
everything from the most intangible forms 
of recreational values to the most mate- 
rial relationships between the cost of pro- 
ducing and selling National forest prod- 
ucts and the income to the public from! 
such sales. 


Protection Varies 


The regional foresters of the Service 
have taken a forward step in distinguish- | 
ing between the importance of protection | 
under varying conditions of value and 
fire danger. For instance, the burning of 
1,000 acres of unused grass land on an} 
area awaiting reforestation may be of little 
consequence. But the burning of 1,000 
acres in some types of timberland repre- 
sents a far greater danger to the public 
interests, particularly in the case of areas 
of white pine or spruce, which are espe- 
cially susceptible to fire, 


The Forest Service is studying all avail- 


able information regarding this subject. 
Leaders in National forestry are match- 


important to the timbered areas of the 
future as well as the present. During 
the 1931 season, the Forest Service will be 
prepared to carry out broad scale experi- 
mention to determine the relative inten- 
sity of protection which the public, 
through Congress or otherwise, should 
cones on the different types of public 
and. 

The Forest Service concern includes Na- 
tional Forests, which the Federal Govern- 
ment manages directly for the public. The 
Federal Government, through the Forest 
Service, also is interested in the whole 
problem of lands under all sorts of owner- 
ship, Federal or otherwise. 

Cooperation Program Effected 

Under the Clarke-McNary Act, the For- 
est Service cooperates with the States in 
the broad problem of national economic | 
and social welfare as affected by fire con- 
trol on lands of all ownership outside of 
the National Forests. For the next fiscal 
year, beginning July 1, 1931, the Forest 
Service has an appropriation of $1,755,000 


That law authorizes co- 
operative, helpful relationships between 
the Department of Agriculture and those 
States which decide to enter into such re- 
lations, for protection and development 
of forested lands in private and State 
ownership. So far, approximately 40 
States have joined in this movement for | 
cooperation regarding Federal, State and 
privately owned forested lands. 

The other States have not yet elected 


There should be a unified or common 
set of principles or policies governing 
these matters throughout the country.’ 

There are periods of years in some re- 
gions in which the rainfall, snowfall or | 
other precipitation is fairly distributed, 
with resulting relatively low fire danger. 
Other years of deficient rainfall pave the 
way for fires with enormous destruction 
to life and property. 


Much Damage Caused 


Hundreds of millions of dollars of dam- | 
age, and loss of hundreds of lives, have 
resulted from forest fires during the last 
15 or 20 years. In the Forest Service 
alone, in the year 1929, 16 employes lost | 
their lives in the fires. The Forest Service | 
personnel loss of life in forest fires runs | 
about four or five men in the average | 
season. In many cases, these fatalities | 
occur as the result of falling trees or 
falling rocks from steep hillsides as the | 
fires are in progress. } 

The goal of reducing the burned area| 
to one-tenth of 1 per cent was reached | 
during the calendar year 1930. The suc- 
cess in attaining that result is attributable 
to the availability of increased congres- 
sional appropriations for fire-fighting per- 
sonnel and for roads and trails through 
the forests; which are essential in fire pro- 
tection, and to the methods of manage- 
ment of personnel and equipment. 

The Forest Service has 3,000 men, fire 
guards stationed at elevations to watch 
for fires. The majority of them, while 
primarily serving as lookouts also aid in| 
fighting fires. The Government is con- 
Stantly developing the policy of taking 
personnel from the valleys to the elevated 
areas to function as lookouts and fire-| 
fighters, | 

The prevention angle of fire control is 
vital in every State. Sixty per cent of 
the forest fires of this country are man-| 
caused, although in the extreme West! 
there is a similar percentage from light-| 
ning. 
extent due to carelessness, 





The man-caused fires are to @ a 


Trans-ocean Phone 
Service Enlarged 


orate dllgeree 
Commission Grants A. T. & T. 
Authority to Establish 
Commercial Circuit 


Crame of a new trans-Atlantic 
radio telephone circuit by the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
to operate on low frequencies, was au- 


thorized April 24 by the Federal Radio 
Commission. 


The long wave channel of 68 kilo- 
cycles, formerly assigned to the Gov- 
ernment for its long-range communica- 
tion, has been transferred to commer- 
cial service to enable its allocation to 
the company, it was explained orally 
in behalf of the Commission. The new 
circuit will parallel that maintained. by 
the A. T. & T. on the long wave chan- 
nel of 60 kilocycles, and will supplement 
three such services maintained on high 
frequencies which link the United 
States with every continent. 


The following additional information | 


was made available: 

The transmitter for the new station 
will have “superpower” of 125,000 watts, 
and will cost in excess of $1,000,000. 
Long range radio communication for 
the most part is maintained in the high 
frequencies where the transmission costs 


are considerably lower, because greater | 


distances can be covered with much 
[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


Inquiry to Improve 
Housing for Negroes 


Urged by Mr. Hoover 


Committee to Study Special 
Phases of Problem As- 
sembles at Preliminary 
Conference 











Careful inquiry into Negro housing con- 
ditions with a view toward solution of 
the important problems concerning home 


life was urged by President Hoover in a 
| message to the Committee on Negro Hous- | 


ing of the President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership which met 
April 24 at the Department of Commerce. 
The President’s massage was presented by 


the Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. | 


Lamont, chairman of the conference. 
Secretary Lamont, addressing the Com- 
mittee, explained the purpose of its meet- 
ing, the findings of which are to be re- 
ported at the general conference to be 
held in the late Fall or early Winter. 
* = President's message follows in full 
ext: 
“Prompted by a fine spirit of public 
service, you have assembled here today 


to consider what program may be devised | 


to improve conditions of housing for our 


colored citizens. This Committee is one | 
each of | 


of many special committees, 
which is charged with some important 
ace of the broad problem of home 
uilding and home ownership. Since the 


| health and welfare of all citizens, and 


particularly of children, are vitally af- 
fected by conditions of housing and home 
life, your Committee has unselfishly un- 
dertaken to give careful consideration to 
urgent questions which affect directly the 
welfare of more than 10,000,000 persons. 


Various Problems Involved 


“Your studies will lead you ‘into the 
consideration of problems of the design, 


construction and financing of houses, of | 


conditions of ownership and tenancy, of 


remodelling, equipping and furnishing of | 


homes in city and country. Thoughtful 
consideration is needed in order to deter- 
mine what can be accomplished by the 
Negroes themselves in the improvement 
of conditions of housing and home life 
and of what can be done by public au- 
thorities or other agencies to aid them in 
bringing housing conditions to higher 
standards of sanitation, convenience and 
wholesomeness. Wherever conditions are 
found to be below a reasonable standard 
the problem is one of determining what 
next steps can best be taken in improv- 


ing the conditions and how information | 
| and service can be mobilized to prevent 


future recurrence of conditions of hous- 
ing that may impair health or character. 

“Many of you will doubtless be asked 
to help in the work of othey committees, 
but I feel that a judicious consideration 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 5.} 
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New Brazilian 
Envoy Presents 
His Credentials 


Cordial Relationship of Two 
Nations Are Emphasized 
In Exchange of Remarks 
With President 


“The traditional and cordial friendship 
of over a century’s standing” between the 
United States and Brazil was emphasized 
during the presentation of credentials to 
President Hoover April 24 by the Brazilian 
Ambassador Rinaldo de Lima e Silva. 

The exchange of remarks, as made pub- 
lic by the Department of State April 24, 
follow in full text: 


Remarks of Ambassador 


The remarks of the Ambassador of 
Brazil, Rinaldo de Lima e Silva, upon 
the occasion of the presentation of -his 
letters of credence: 


“Mr. President: I have the honor to@ 
place in Your Excellency’s hands, together 
with the letters of recall of Mr. 8S. Gurgel 
do Amaral, those accrediting me as Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and oe 
tiary of the United States of Brazil. 

“On thus initiating the high mission 
conferred upon me, I beg to express to 
Your Excellency the sincerest wishes of 
my Government to enhance and fortify 
the cordial relations so happily existing 
between our two countries. 


“No mission could be more gratifying to 





| 
| 
} 





|the United States. 


| wishes for his happiness and welfare.” 


| me or more in accordance with my per- 
| sonal feelings. 


“My two previous assignments in an offi- 
cial capacity in this great democracy, pride 
of the world, have not only made me ad- 
mire and love it, but have also pointed 
out to me the reciprocal advantages of a 
close understanding between the two re- 
publics. 

“But for the full accomplishment of my 
task I dare hope that Your Excellency will 
not withhold from me the good: will and 
cordiality with which the representatives 


| Of Brazil have always been welcomed here. 


“Be pleased, Mr. President, to receive 
the good wishes of the Brazilian President 
and people for the welfare and prosperity « 
of the United States of America and the 
happiness of Your Excellency.” 


President's Reply 


The President's reply to the remarks 
of the Ambassador of Brazil, Mr. Rinaldo 
de Lima e Silva: 

“Mr. Ambasador: It is a source of espe- 
cial satisfaction to me to receive from 
your hands the letters accrediting you as 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- - 
tentiary of the United States of Brazil 
near the Government of the United States 
of America. I accept at the same time 
the letters of recall of your distinguished 
predecessor, His Excellency S. Gurgel do 
Amaral, who so pleasingly and ably repre- 
sented his government in this capital. 

“The traditional and cordial friendship 
of over a century’s standing between our 
two countries is well known. I am happy 
to reciprocate the desire which Your Ex- 
cellency expresses on behalf of the Bra- 
zilian Government that this close and har- 
monious relationship may be itensified and 
to assure you that the Government of the 
United Staes of America will bend every 
possible effort to the furtherance of that 
ideal. 

“Your Excellency is exceptionally well 
fitted from your previous residence in 
Washington on two occasions, which left 
behind most pleasant memories, to ad- 
vance the common interests of Brazil and 
I am pleased to ex 
tend a warm welcome to you on your re- 
turn and trust that your residence here 
on this occasion will enhance the time- 
honored sentiments of amity which unite 


} our two nations. 


“I request you to convey to His Excel- 
lency President Vargas the continued deep 
interest of the Government and people 
of the United States in the well being 
and good fortune of the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment and people and my personal 


> 


|Wisconsin Senate Favors 


Teaching of Esperanto 


Mapison, Wis., April 24, 
The Senate has passed a bill (S, 258) 


| providing that credits in Esperanto may 


be offered for entrance to the University 
of Wisconsin and providing for teaching 
of the international language in the uni- 
versity. The bill has been sent to the 
House. 
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“State Labor Code 
For Wisconsin Is 
Passed in Senate 
Bill Outlines Public Policy 
As Favoring ‘Collective 


Bargaining’ Between Em- 
ployers and Employes 








Maptson, Wis., April 24. 


The Senate has passed a bill (S. 119) 
setting up a State labor code, said by its 
author, Senator Thomas Duncan, to be 
the first of its kind in the country. 

At the same time the Senate rejected 

bills proposing an eight-hour day and a 
40-hour week in industry. Senator Bern- 
ard Gettelman’s measure (S. 22) for an 
eight-hour day was defeated by a vote of 
19 to 12, and an amendment to this bill 
providing for a 40-hour week was de- 
feated 23 to 8. Senator Walter Polakow- 
ski’s bill (S. 26) for a 40-hour week was 
beaten by 23 to 8. 
@ The Senate also refused, 19 to 9, to in- 
crease the income tax by two-thirds for 
the announced purpose of raising $6,000,- 
000 for unemployment relief. 


Vote on Labor Code 





The labor code was passed by a vote 
of 20 to 9, and was sent to the House. 
Governor Philip F. La Follette has ex- 
pressed approval of e@ measure. It re- 
enacts parts of the présent law and adds 
certain new sections, declaring public 
policy to be in favor of collective bar- 
gaining between employers and employes 
through representatives of their own 
choosing. It readopts the so-called “yel- 
low dog” contract bill, forbidding con- 
tracts to require or prevent the joining 
of an organization or union. 


Concerning public policy as to collec- 
tive bargaining, the bill states that “the 
policy of this State is declared as fol- 
lows: ; 

“Negotiation of terms and condition of 
labor should result from voluntary agree- 
ment between employer and employes. 
Governmental authority has permitted 
and encouraged employers to organize in 
the corporate and other forms of capital 
control. 
the individual unorganized worker is help- 
less to exercise actual liberty of contract 
and to protect his freedom of labor, and 
thereby to obtain acceptable terms and 
conditions of employment. 

“Therefore it is necessary that the in- 
dividual workman have full freedom of 
association, self-organization, and desig- 
nation of representatives of his own choos- 
ing, to negotiate the terms and conditions 
of his employment, and that he shall be 
free from the interferenc, rstraint or co- 
ercion of employers of labor, or their 
agents, in the designation of such repre- 
sentatives or in self-organization or in 
other eencerted activities for the purpose 
of collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection.” 


Further Provisions. 


It is declared to be contrary to public 
policy to make a contract between em- 
‘ ployer and employe whereby either party 
agrees to join or remain a member of a 
specific labor organization or employer 
organization, or agrees not to join such 
an organization, or to withdraw from an 
employment relation if he should so join. 
A section entitled “Lagalize Conduct in 
Labor Disputes” provides that specified 
acts, whether performed singly or in con- 
cert, shall be legal. 
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In dealing with such employers, | 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


April 24, 1931 


10 a. m.—Senator McNary (Rep.), of 
Oregon, called to discuss a proposal to 
grant leave of absence to Maj. Gen. 
Smedley D. Butler, of the Marine Corps, 
to organize the State police of Oregon. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 noon—The Presi- 
dent met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet 
meetings are held regularly on Tues- 
day and Friday of each week.) 

12:16 p. m.—Senator Dickinson (Rep.), 
of Iowa, called to pay his respects. 

12:15 p. m.—Mrs. Ben Wylie, State 
president of the Georgia Daughters of 
the American Revolution, called to pay 
her respects. ‘ 

12:30 p. m—A committee from the 
Columbian Educational Association of 
the District of Columbia called to in- 
vite the President to address the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Teachers of Colored Schools to be 
held in Washington this Summer. 

12:45 p. m.—Members of the Negro 
Housing Committee of the President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership were reecived by the Presi- 
dent. 

2:15 p. m—The President received 
the newly appointed Ambassador of 
Brazil, Rinaldo de Lima e Silva, who 
called to present his letters of credence. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


Labor Conditions 
Show Improvement 
In Some Sections 


Reports on Employment to 


Emergency Committee! 


Disclose Wide Variance in 
Different Areas 
[Continued from Page 1. 


tions are better, are slower to improve 
than are the smaller communities. The 


drought-stricken area show no change in| 
| conditions. 


The public attitude is reported 
to be greatly improved, however. Illinois, 
represented by Chicago in the survey, 
shows an improvement of about 0.3 per 
cent in all industries during April. 

There is still considerable unemploy- 
ment in Michigan, but the number of 
persons employed by 440 firms in March 
shows an increase of 2.5 per cent over 


February. A slight upward trend in man- | 
is | 


ufacturing activity and employment 
apparent in several industries. 
Surplus of Labor 


Wisconsin, on the other hand, seeing 
no evidence that the cyclical uptrend. has 


| arrived, looks on its employment increase 


as a merely seasonal phenomenon, report- 
ing that man-hours and pay rolls, rather 
than the number of employed, have in- 
creased. 


Employment conditions in Minnesota, 
the survey indicates, are not so good as 
they were a year ago; but, as compared 
with last month, employment opportuni- 
ties have been improved by climatic con- 
ditions. Iowa reports a slight improve- 


These acts include|ment owing to road construction, but 


ceasing or refusing to perform any work,| there has been no material increase \in 
becoming or remaining a member of a/ its building program, and 71 county farm 
labor organization, paying or withholding | 2gents have reported a surplus of labor. 


ike or unemployment benefits, aiding 
by lawful means any person who is be- 


| 


The Southwest shows a fairly constant 
amount of unemployment, somewhat miti- 


ing proceeded against or is prosecuting | gated by a few public and private improve- 
any court action, giving publicity to any | ments. New Mexico’s unemployment has 
dispute, ceasing. to patronize or to em-| been relieved to some extent by an emer- 
ploy any person, assembling peacefully,! gency highway program; and the situation 
agreeing with others to do or not to do|of destitute people in this State is greatly 


any of the foregoing things, and induc- 
ing others without fraud, 


improved. Conditions in Arizona show no 


violence or} change from last month, mine unemploy- 


threat to do or not to do them. Peaceful| ment apparently still being unrelieved. 
picketing is declared to be legal, “and! Agencies dispensing relief from volunteer 


mere numbers shall not constitute intimi- 
— 


Officers Not Liable 


| 


Officers of any association or organiza- | 


tion shall not be held liable or responsi- 
ble for unlawful acts of individual offi- 
cers, members, etc., except upon proof 
of participation in or ratification of such 
acts. 

The bill provides that no court or judge 
shall have jurisdiction to iss 


u 


\ a tem- 
porary or permanent injunction No any | 
labor dispute except after hearing, the | 


testimony of witnesses in open court, with 
opportunity for cross-examination, and 
testimony in opposition, if offered. They 
must also find that unlawful acts have 
been threatened or committed and will 
be continued unless restrained, that ir- 
reparable injury will follow, that com- 
plainant has no adequate remedy at law 
and that public officers have failed or 
are unable to furnish adequate protection. 
A temporary injunction shall be effective 
for not more than five days and not sub- 
ject to renewal unless a hearing is in 
progress. A bond would be required of 
the party securing an injunction. 
“Clean Hands Doctrine” 


Under the title, “Clean Hands Doctrine,” 
the bill includes the following section: 

“No restraining order or injunction relief 
shall be granted to any complainant who 
has failed to comply with any legal obliga- 
tion which is involved in the labor dis- 
a in question, or who has failed to make 

fry reasonable effort to setttle such dis- 
plte either by negotiation or with the aid 
of any available machinery of govern- 
mental mediation or voluntary arbitration, 
but nothing herein contained shall be 
deemed to require the court to await the 


action of any such tribunal if irreparable | 


injury is threatened.” 

In all contempt cases, it is provided 
that a person accused of violation of an 
injunction shall be admissible to bail, the 
right to be notified of the offense and a 
reasonable time to make a defense if the 
offense*is not committed in the presence 
of the court, and to a speedy and public 
trial by jury for an offense outside of 
court. The accused also is given the right 
to file a demand for retirement of the 
sitting judge, upon an affidavit of preju- 
dice. The penalty for contempt is lim- 
ited to a fine of $25 or imprisonment for 
10 days. 





Entry of Timber Cargo 
From Russia Is Sought 
° [Continued from Page 1.} 
labor areas. For this reason the Treasury 
is prepared to handle the matter with 
extreme caution, it was stated. 

The Treasury’s policy as heretofore 
enunciated is that such decisions would 
be made on the merits of individual cases. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon, has taken the position that 
no other course would be wise because a 
guide line has been established and un- 
less each case were examined on the basis 
of the circumstances surrounding it, there 
might be injustice done. 

There is no question in the minds of 
the Treasury officials of their authority 
to act when they can ascertan definitely 
that convict labor has been used, in 
whole or in part, in the processing of the 








sources fear that their funds are inade- 
quate for future demands. 


Gold Sought in Nevada 


Nevada's production of raw commodities 
faces a lessened industrial demand; and a 
decline in commodity prices is enforcing 
idleness at the producing source. Hun- 
dreds of idle miners, the report says, have 
taken to the hills prospecting for gold, 
with some success. Emergency work, pri- 
vate construction and highway contracts 
have already absorbed some labor and will 
absorb more during the Summer months. 


The local committees are relying to a 
large extent on gold developments to 
Stabilize employment in the State, and 
om increased gold to improve business 
Except in the case of migratory workers 
near Boulder Dam, relief has never been 
a serious problem in this State. 


Scattered improvement, with a contin- 
uing heavy relief load and considerable 
unemployment, is reported from the Pa- 
cific Coast. Employment in - California 
manufacturing establishments in March 
increased 1.4 per cent over the preceding 
month. -Over the same period, employment 
in Los Angeles County increased 1.1 per 
cent, with 136,000 still unemployed. 


The major relief measure here has been 
the passing of a $5,000,000 unemployment 
bond-issue. The county government has 
allocated $3,000,000 for relief, appropria- 
ting it to the 43 incorporated cities in the 
county and doing road work in the un- 
incorporated cities. In addition to many 
others being helped by private relief, the 
county charities are caring for approxi- 
mately 75,000 men, women and children. 
The condition of the oil industry has 
caused, both directly and indirectly, a large 
reduction in employment. 


In San Francisco County employment 
has increased 0.7 per cent, regarded as 
entirely a seasonal upturn. As reported by 
the San Francisco Associated Charities on 
April 15, 46,000 persons are being given 
relief in the county, or 12,000 more than in 
December. 


In Oregon employment conditions, as 
compared with last month, show a slight 
improvement. More than 24,000 persons, 
however, are registered for work in this 
State and the demand for relief has ‘not 
abated. The City of Portland has recently 
voted a bond issue to advance public im- 
provement and create employment. 


Seattle, Wash., has felt an improvement; 
but Spokane, where the seasonal pick-up 
has been subnormal, is still in poor condi- 
tion from an employment point of view, 
though relief demands have been lessened 
by the migration of workers to agricul- 
tural communities. In Seattle, employ- 
ment has increased between 5 and 10 per 
cent during the last 30 days; and the 
situation will be further relieved during 
the next 30 days by the large number of 
seasonal workers leaving for Alaska. 





to the Treasury’s views as previously an- 
nounced, 

That being the case, the Treasury feels 
that it should take into consideration all 


of the information obtainable with re-| 


spect to each shipment. The “Amber- 
soise” cargo, however, is the first one to 
which the general policy has been applica- 
ble and Mr. Mills desires to go into the 
matter thoroughly. He holds the hope 


ber up to and including the lading of | that a decision on admissibility of the 


ships. Provisions of the Tariff Act of 


cargo can be made as soon as the domestic 


1930 are specific on the point, according | interests have presented their claims. 


Southwest Stores Temporary Radio 


Show Change in 


| 


Buying Methods | 


Advance Orders Placed at! 
Later Date Than Former- 
ly, Department of Com- 
merce Finds 


Merchants are finding a number of ad- 
vantages in placing orders later than they 
used to, and in some portions of the coun- 
try it appears that there is a tendency 
to order less far in advance, it was stated 
orally April 24 at the Department of Com- 
merce. 


A recent survey of 376 dry goods and 
department stores is seven States of the 
Gulf Southwest disclosed that 340 of the 
establishments were buying later than they 
had done three years before. The same 
trend is also evident in parts of the South 
and in the larger stores and larger cities 
of the North, it was pointed out. Suffi- 
cient data are not available to indicate 
whether the trend is national in scope. 


Style Changes Present Problem 


If orders are placed too far ahead, there 
is danger of a change in style, which 
might force the merchant to sell his goods 
at a sacrifice, it was explained. Even in 
piece goods colors and patterns change 
more frequently than they once did. Fur- 
thermore, there are now distinct styles 
in domestics, such as sheets, so that wear- 
ing apparel alone can no longer be taken 
into consideration in placing orders as 
late as possible. 


Further information was supplied at 
the Department as follows: 


Retailers who are ordering merchandise 
later call attention to the fact that the 
ideal condition is to have goods stand still 
as little as possible, to have them con- | 
stantly moving. Deterioration and stor- | 
jage charges must be noted. | 


As long as there are store-wide sales, 
| there will, of course, have to be advance 
buying. Sales can not be arranged over- 
night, for the appeal, merchandise to be 
used and the scope of the event have to 
be planned ahead. 


“Fill-in” Buying Practiced | 


There is a common practice in buying | 
| Style merchandise to order only enough | 
goods for the early part of a season and | 
then order fill-ins as needed. Manufac- | 
turers often offer exceptionally favorable 
prices later in the season in order to clear 
the way for new styles and seasons, thus 
offering the retailer an opportunity to go 
back into the market under especially 
attractive conditions. It is held that it 
is always an advantage to be in close 
touch with the market. 


Only seven of the 376 stores covered in | 
the Department’s survey reported they} 
were buying farther in advance. Two of | 
| these said they were specializing in mer-| 
chandise of a somewhat staple type and/ 
the kind no longer carried by the general 
{run of stores. They claimed that the 
| business was profitable and that it paid 
them to buy on a ntity basis in ad-| 
vance to take advantage of price conces- | 
sions. | 

The other five stores said they bought 
farther in advance in order to take ad- 
vantage of price concessions, but all of 
them added they planned to relinquish 
that advantage after they had installed 
better stock-control systems. 


Question is Individual One 


It is difficult to particularize on the} 
question of close buying, or, as many | 
‘merchants choose to express it, hand-to- 
mouth buying. The problem is largely | 
| an individual one, contingent upon the| 
ability of those in control, house policy, 
the adequacy and effectiveness of stock | 
control, as well as the merchandise in| 
question. Generally speaking, perishable | 
or style merchandise is purchased much | 
more closely than staples, and all lines | 
of women’s and: children’s clothing are 
purchased mu@h more closely than men’s 
and boy’s clothing. | 

Cheaper merchandise can be purchased 
more closely than the more expensive 
items because, as a rule, large stocks are 
available in cheaper goods, whereas in| 
the more expensive lines the merchandise | 
must be made up. Again, the larger stores | 
with larger buying organizations and more | 
frequent buying trips buy more closely | 
|than the small stores, although in many 
|instances this difference could be offset | 
| by closer working with the jobber. 


Spread in Shoe Orders Varies 


Style merchandise is commonly bought | 
in quantities sufficient for two or three| 
weeks or perhaps a month at the season's | 
opening, with fill-ins purchased later. The | 
spread in time for the purchase of shoes 
varies considerably, ranging anywhere 
from five to eight weeks depending on the | 
| type and grade of shoe and the market 
from which they are bought. High-priced 
men’s shoes take longer. The same is true | 
of some types of shoes for women. In the 
cheaper lines of shoes, it becomes largely a 
question of delivery. Highly perishable 
merchandise, such as millinery, forms a 
constant flow, a few hats arriving each 
week or, in some cases, every two or three 
days. Silks are purchased as much as 90 
days ahead because some of the large 
suppliers insist upon it. 

Men’s and boys’ clothing is still bought 
two or three months in advance, but not 
to the same degree as formerly, for rather 
than buying a full season’s requirements, | 
only 50 or 75 per cent is purchased at | 
the beginning of the season and the bal- 
ance scattered as fill-ins. Some merchants 
in regions where community income is 
primarily dependent upon one crop com- 
plain that the necessity of buying ahead | 
in men’s clothing works a hardship, for 
they are unable to estimate the season’s 
business until crops are well advanced or 
actual harvest is well under way. This 
was particularly true of merchants in the 
grain sections of the Panhandle of Texas, | 
where crops are seriously affected by) 
droughts, and in cotton sections that have | 
| been ravaged by the boll weevil. 


| Blankets Bought Well in Advance 


Some staple items, such as blankets, 
| which have to be made up, are ordered | 
| four to six months in advance. The same 
is true of some flannelettes to be made up 
into pajamas and Winter underwear, and 
imported goods, such as china, toys, gloves, 
| some laces, and trimmings. Stores using 
job lots of 10 buy these in advance if the 
opportunity arises. Many items tend to 
pass from a staple class to a style class, 
and as soon as the perishable element ap- 
pears, the spread in buying is cut. One 
store in Fort Worth that has made a spe- 
cial study of handkerchiefs, for example, 
pointed out that 80 per cent of its line 
was staple items in 1925, whereas in 1929, 
especially in women’s handkerchiefs, it 
had become about 50 per cent style num- 
bers and 50 per cent staple numbers. 











Ohio Governor Signs Bill 
To Establish Park System 


CoL_umsBus, Onro, April 24. 


A bill (H. 69) establishing a State Park 
Board and park system has been signed | 
|by Governor George White. It permits 
municipalities and other subdivisions to 
take over abandoned canal lands for pub- 
lic park purposes. “The remaining por- 
tions, if found by the Board to be suitable, 
would be moulded into a State park sys- 
tem. 








Permits Granted 


Federal Commission Issues Per- | 
mits on Such Basis to - | 
133 Stations 


Issuance of broadcasting licenses on 
a temporary basis to 133 broadcasting 
stations was announced April 24 by the} 
Federal Radio Commission. The Commis- | 
sion at the same time announced that; 
the licenses of all other broadcasting sta- | 
tions have been extended for “staggered” | 
periods, in conformity with its recent or- | 
der, under which approximately 100 sta- | 
tion licenses will expire each month over | 
a@ six-month period, and thus relieve the | 
Commission of the pressure of this rou- 
tine relicensing all at one time. 


Licenses of 18 stations extended for a | 
period ending July 1, 1931, on a tempory | 
basis subject to such action as the Com- | 
mission may take after hearing on pend- | 
ing applications for renewal of licenses. 
In a second group, the licenses of 80 sta- | 
tions were extended for a term less than 
the regular license period, due to failure 
to comply with engineering regulations 
which prescribe that they operate with a} 
minimum of 75 per cent modulation at | 
their rated output by April 30. “If it| 
is desired to file an application for renewal | 
of license,” the Commission explains, the 
same must be received at the office of the 
Supervisor of Radio in charge of the dis- 
trict in which the station is located not 
later than June 1, 1931. 

The licenses of 21 broadcasting stations 
were granted for a term less than the 
regular license period due to investigations 
by the Commission which were com- 
menced but not concluded before the date 
of issuance. 

Issuance of temporary licenses to 14 
other stations, pending hearing or inves- 
tigation was announced at the same time. 

Decisions announced April 24 by the 

Federal Radio Commission will be 

found on page 5. 





State Department 
Study of Russian 


Situation Endorsed 


Representative Fish Ex-| 
presses Gratification That 


Agency ‘Has Taken Com- See : 
Need for Quarantine 


munism Seriously’ 


{Continued from Page 1.] 

League, a communist officered and con- 
trolled organization with its centrol of-| 
fices in New York City, is constantly send- | 
ing out its poisonous propaganda of hate 
to all Latin American countries, depicting 
the United States-as a great imperialistic 
bully seeking to grab up and devour-all 
Central America and Mexico. 

This propaganda is effective in sowing 
seeds of discord and hate and in making 
Latin Americans believe that we seek to 
exploit and use them for our own selfish 
imperialistic purposes, when as a matter 
of fact we have no aspirations for ex- 
tended territory but only a peaceful desire | 
for friendly trade relations. 


Aim of Propaganda 

The communist propaganda emanating 
from the Anti-Imperialist League in New | 
York is not only insidious but intensely | 
clever and seeks to stir up envy and create 
enmity between American and British 
merchants throughout Latin America, and | 
at the same time undermine and ruin our 
export trade to South America by inciting 
hatred in Latin America against the 
United States. : 

Just a few weeks ago the State De- 
ment granted a visa to Boris Kraevsky to 
enter the United States to join the 
Amtorg Trading Corporation in New 
York; the very same gentleman who, ac- 
cording to Associated Press reports, as 
the head of the Amtorg of South America 
had been expelled or deported from cer- 
tain powerful South American countries 
for revolutionary activities. Another case 
is that of Feodor Ziavkin, the business 
manager of the Amtorg, who was ad- 
mitted by the State Department, but was 
recently denied further extension of stay | 
in this coyntry by the Departmnet of! 
Labor. 

A thorough investigation by the State 
Department into the activities of the All- 
America ‘Anti-Imperialist League might 
reveal some interesting and important in- 
formation regarding the origin of the 
high-power modern rifles and machine | 
guns and ammunition that is being used 
by Sandino and his Communist bandit 
following to kill off American Marines 
and American citizens in Nicaragua. 

Since the communists were expelled | 
from Mexico that country can not be/| 
charged with supplying arms and muni- 
tions to Sandino to fight the Marines, 
as was done by Secretary Kellogg. The 
base of supplies is closer to home. The 
Anti-Imperialist League in New York City 
has been openly raising funds to supply 
arms to Sandino by which to murder 
American citizens. 

Let me repeat that the proposed study | 
of the Russian situation by the State De- 
partment is both timely and encouraging. 
I shall try to be hopeful that Secretary | 
Stimson will find a way to dam the flood | 
of false propaganda now flowing with un- 
restricted violence from the communist 
dens in the United States into the na-| 
tions comprising our friendly neighbors 
in South America. 


~~ 





Bids Are Accepted 
For Treasury Bills: 





Tenders Are Made for Six 


Times the Issue 


Tenders for the issue of $50,000,000 of 
91-day Treasury bills totaled $343,739,000, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
Mellon, announced April 24 when the bids 
were received. The issue is dated April 
27 and will mature July 27. 

The Treasury has accepted $53,510,000 
at an average price of 99.664, or a bank 
discount rate of about 1.33 per cent on 
an annual basis. The statement follows 
in full text: 

Secretary Mellon announced today 
(April 24) that tenders for $50,000,000 of 
91-day Treasury bills which were offered 
on April 21 were opened at the Federal 
Reserve banks April 24. The total amount 
applied for was $343,739,000. Except for 
one bid for $10,000 at the rate of about 1 
per cent the highest bid made was 99.674, 
equivalent to an interest rate of about 
1.29 per cent on an annual basis. The 
lowest bid accepted was 99.656, equivalent 
to an interest rate of abuot 1% per cent 
on an annual basis. The total amount of 
bids accepted was $53,510,000. The aver- 
age price of Treasury bills to be issued is 
99.664. The average rate on a bank dis- 
count basis is about 1.33. 





Fancy Fences Marketed 


Ornamental fences of two-inch western 
red cedar sprouts woven in wire would 
be salable in this country. Imported, 
fancy fences of this type are being sold 
for as much as $2 per running foot for 
a five-foot fence. (Department of Agri- 
culture.) 


| panoply which virtue provides. 


lit was suggested by the Executive that 


|who doubtless would have us follow that | 
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With the completion of the main 








building in which is housed the 


administrative activities of the National Department of Agriculture, 


the landscaping of the grounds is 
parking area has been chemically 


now under way. The soil in the 
treated to eliminate animal foes 


of vegetation, and, with the coming of Spring, the program for plant- 
ing trees and shrubbery and laying out flower beds is being carried 
out. The photograph reproduced shows a Japanese flowering mag- 
nolia in bloom being transplanted in the departmental grounds. 
With its roots and soil protectively wrapped, the tree has been 


brought on a trailer draw 
its future grow 
ole dug 


the h 


‘awn by motor truck to a place assigned for 
th and is shown being hauled from the trailer into 


to receive it. 
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ules in Aviation 


Is Emphasized at Health Conference 





Findings of Session to Be Considered in Formation of 


International Treaty 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


recommendations are considered by the 
International Office of Public Health, the } 
resulting conclusions will be used as 
basis upon which to formulate a treaty 
among the American nations for prevent- 
ing the spread of communicable diseases 
by means of aerial transportation, it was 
said. 


During its consideration of the verious 
problems relating to health among coun- | 
tries on this continent, the conference re- | 
ceived resolutions from its members relat- | 
ing to the transportation of habit-form- 
ing drugs. The resolutions were referred 
to committee and probably will be re- 
ported back to the conference on April 
25, it was explained. | 

Airplanes would not be required to 
carry bills of health when traveling be- 
tween clean ports under the recommenda- 
tions offered by the conference in regard | 
to proposals by the International Health | 
office that all planes traveling between 
countries should be required to carry such | 


5 
Naval Parity of United States | 
Said to Exist Only on Paper | 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 
United States from those publications 





| within our own borders which seek con- | 
| Stantly to inculcate the opinion that a} 


large majority of Americans are morons. | 

If these views which I have cited as 
being pressed upon us from abroad and 
which I believe can produce in their adop- | 
tion nothing short of disaster for the most 
vital of American interests—if these views | 
found no ready lodgment in the minds of 


|} any considerable number of our own peo- 


ple we could dismiss consideration of them | 
with some amusement as if they were ar- | 


| guments advanced to influence a childish 


mind. But the crying pity of it is that} 
these opinions have been taken up by no | 
inconsiderable portion of our own citizens | 


{and that the forces of organized propa- 


ganda and publicity which exist in such | 


| manifold fashion nowadays have been ap- | 
| plied to the task of convincing the Con- | 


gress of the validity of these views. 
Pacifist Organizations Cited 


Here in this city will be found the head- 
quarters of more than one organization | 
whose purpose it is to render the United 
States wholly defenseless except from the 
The offi- | 
cers of those organizations are as alert 
as they are fanatical, as plausible as they 
are impudent, and far more effective than | 
either their cause or their number warrants. | 
It is true that they assume to speak for | 
many thousands; and it is probably truc | 
that those thousands will be found upon | 
their membership rolls. 

But I believe that no inconsiderable 


number of these thousands can be shown | 


!to have been beguiled into membership by 


an appeal in the sacred name of peace, a | 
peace which all the thinking world holds | 


|as an ideal, but a peace which probably | 


cannot be even measurably attained un- 
til human nature has undergone a most 
complete transformation. | 

For these sincere and misguided thous- 
and I can find no severity of criticism; 
but for those persons who make their liv- 
ing through contributions accepted from 
those who as I believe are seduced by false 
pretenses, for those impudent spokesmen 
who haunt the committee rooms of Con- 
gress and who inundate the desks of Sen- 
ators and Representatives with stimulated 
telegrams, letters and petitions, I can 
find no words sufficient to express my ab- 
horrence of them and their methods. 

It is amazing to note the manner in 
which every episode of our public achivity. 
every element in our public condition is 
seized upon by those who hold to the 
views of pacifism. Only recently, when 


the next Congress should be more pru- 
dent in its expenditure of public monies, 
an outstanding public man suggested that 
one easily practicable means of economy 
could be found by declining to appropriate 
funds for the pending naval building pro- 
gram. 

That suggestion came from one whose | 
patriotism can not be doubted—and I as-| 
sume was not to be taken seriously. There | 
are, however, many throughout the land 


advice—and among them Iam sure is that | 
man who testified before a Congressional 
Committee that he would not fight even 
if he saw his wife attacked. 





bills. However, according to the recom- 
mendation of the conference, governments 
may require bills of health of airplanes 


traveling from countries having diseases, 
such as cholera, yellow fever, plague or 
smallpox. 


Entrance of Dogs or Birds 
May Be Prohibited 


It was pointed out at the conference that 
every country has the right to prohibit 
the entrance by any means of trans- 
portation of dogs or birds and that any 
country may quarantine either dogs or 
birds, regardless of proposed regulations. 
This was brought out in the conference 


| after Dr. Fernando Rensoli of Cuba had} 
| proposed preventing the transportation of | 


dogs, because of hydrophobia, and of birds, 
because of parrot fever. 

The text of the Paris draft under con- 
sideration proposed the elimination of all 
fees for the medical inspection of planes. 
It was pointed out, however, that planes 
may arrive at destinations at night, and 
inasmuch as it might be the intention of 
governments to make charges for inspec- 


tions at that time, it did not seem wise! 


to take away the right to do so. Further- 


more, it was pointed out, planes making | 
short trips between clean ports may not} 


require medical inspections. 


Time Extended 
On Yellow Fever 
It was disclosed at the conference that 


recent laboratory experiments have proved | 


that yellow fever may break out six days 
after the first infection. Though the orig- 
ginal text of the Paris document, proposed 
four days to cover this period of incuba- 
tion for yellow fever, this time was ex- 
tended to six days under the conference's 
recommendation 

All buildings of any sort on an air- 
port must be constructed so as to be rat-| 
proof, the conference recommended. Air | 
fields which are located in a tropical or 
semitropical country, must be kept free | 
of places where mosquitoes might breed, 
it was stated. 


Sterilization Is Favored 


Mapison, Wis., April 24. 
A bill (A. 366) providing for steriliza- 
tion of feeble-minded persons has been 
passed by the Assembly by a vote of 48 
to 42, and has been sent to the Sénate, 
The measure would require examination 
by the Board of Control and physicians 
before any feeble-minded person is re- 
leased from an institution, and such per- 
son would be compelled to submit to 
sterilization if the examiners by unani- 
mous vote found such action to be ad- 


_ . | 
For Feeble-minded Persons | 





| the unimpaired capital and surplus. 
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Federal Loa 
Policy as Aid to 
Farming Credit 


Department of Agriculture 
Says Advance of $25,000. 
Can Make an Additional 
$350,000 Available 


Permanent improvement in the farm 
credit situation is expected as a result of 
the emergency credit legislation by the 
last Congress, the Department of 
culture stated April 24. A Federal loan 
of $25,000 from the funds provided by Con- 
gress can make available $350,000 of addi- 
tional credit where it is neded, the Depart- 
ment pointed out, urging organization of 
agricultural credit corporations where need 
for credit is found. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

“Farmers, bankers, and busines men may 
anticipate premanent improvement in the 
farm credit situation as a consequence of 





| the emergency credit legislation enacted by 


the last Congress. The third emergency 
act to aid farmers provided a fund of $20,-. 
000,000 for agricultural rehabilitation and 
for loans to individuals to buy stock in 
agricultural credit corporations. 


Not New Agencies 


“Agricultural credit corporations are 
not new credit agencies, but the stimula-° 
tion of these agencies by loans from the 
emergency fund is new, and it is from 
this feature of the legislation that Amer- 
ican farmers—and incidentally bankers 
and business men—stand to reap the most 
permanent rewards, according to a pam- 
phiet, entitled ‘New Credit for Farmers,’ 
just published by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


“In general,’ says M. S. Eisenhower, 
director of information of the Depart- 
ment, ‘the individual farmer obtains his 
credit from his own country bank. In a 
sense the country banker and the farmer 
are partners. Both are interested in the 
economic welfare of a specific community. 
To achieve the full benefits contemplated 
under the new funds available for agri- 
cultural credit corporation, the country 
banker and the farmer, as well as busi- 
ness men in general, become partners.’ 


“Reviewing the legislation providing 
$20,000,000 for rehabilitation and stock 
purchase loans and the allocation by the 
Secretary of Agriculture of $10,000,000 for 
the latter purposes, the pamphlet says 
the fund presented to the Department ‘a 
real opportunity to benefit permanently 
many of the agricultural areas that lack 
capital.’ 

“Loans made for the purpose of aid- 
ing agricultural credit corporations, live- 
stock loan associations, and like organiza- 
tions are not intended to finance farm 
operations directly. Rather, the funda- 
mental purpose is to supplement the local 
credit facilities through the organization 
of financial institutions. These in turn 
lend money to farmers for farm opera- 
tions. Loans from the Federal grant are 
made to individuals to purchase stock of 
agricultural corporations.’ 


“Such corporations, if in good condi- 
tion and under good management, can 
rediscount notes with the Federal inter- 
mediate eredit banks. The usual ratio of 
discounts permitted is five to seven times 
In 
this way the Government grant renders 
a service to farmers many times greater 
than it could if the money, were loaned 
direct to farmers. 


Advantage Outlined : 

“For example: Suppose that an agricul- 
tural credit corporation in one of the 
drought-stricken States has been operating 
on a capital of $25,000. It has made all 
the loans it can. Additional local funds 
can not be obtained. Suppose now the 
Government lends to responsible business 
men, bankers, and farmers an additional 
$25,000 to buy stock in the credit corpora- 
tion. This increases the capital to $50,000 


}and makes it possible for the agricultural 


credit corporation to discount with a Fed- 
eral intermediate credit bank a total of 
approximately $350,000 ifi notes, instead of 
$175,000, as was the case before the Gov- 
ernment made its loans for the purchase 
of stock.’ 


“The author explains that loans need 
not be made for purchase of stock in ex- 
isting corporations, but may be made to 
aid in the organization of new corpora- 
tions. He says: ‘New corporations should 
immediately be organized wherever a real 
need exists for them. Responsible busi- 
ness men, bankers, and farmers should 
survey conditions to determine the need. 
Is the local banking situation such that 
additional credit facilities would be bene- 
ficial? Can farmers in the area furnish 
a quality of paper that the intermediate 
credit bank will discount? Will a suffi- 
ciently large number of loans be made to 


| justify setting up a corporation? If the 


answer to these three questions is in the 
affirmative, it is pretty certain that the 
community could be benefited almost im- 
mediately by taking advantage of the 
Federal loans for the purchase of stock 
in agricultural credit corporations.’ 


Loan Requirements 


“The pamphlet emphasizes repeatedly 
that ‘the Federal Government will lend 
money to individuals to purchase stock 
only in the event that sufficient local capi- 
tal is subscribed to insure local responsi- 
bility and good management’ and that 
each application will be judged on this 
basis. 

“Mr. Eisenhower has included brief sec- 
tions intended to answer the questions of 
bankers, business men, and farmers, sug- 
gesting the benefits each may anticipate, 
and the part each group should expect to + 
assume in organization or expansion of 
these agencies. It outlines the steps in or- 
ganization of credit corporations and in 
obtaining Federal loans for stock pur- 
chases. It may be obtained by applying to * 
the Office of Information, U. S. Depart- 





visable. 


ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.” 
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In observance of the constitutional right of petition, The United 
States Daily accepts for publication advertisements on contro- 
versial questions, but inasmuch as The United States Daily does 
not express any opinion of its own in the publication of news or 
advertising, no responsibility is assumed by The United States 
Daily for the statements made in said advertisements. 


Advertising announcements on controversial questions are ac- 
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but it should be clearly understood that the consummation of con- 
tracts for such advertising by the representatives of the Advertis- 
ing Department does not in any way commit The United States 
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those who advertise on controversial questions. 


Whenever the copy expresses views on one side of a controversial 
question any advertiser wishing to answer such views may do so in 
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under the same conditions. — Advertising 
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Diphtheria Deaths Library of Departmen 
Founded by Thomas Jefferson 


Many Functions of Earliest Days Still Re- 
tained Despite Growth of Collection 


Fall to Lew Level 


In New York City 


Health Commsisioner Wynne 
Says 39 Per Cent Decrease 
In Three-month Period Is 
Due to Campaign 


New Yorx, N. Y., April 24. 


number of deaths from diphtheria 
A el the first three months of 1931 fell 
to the lowest mark ever reached for a 
similar period in the history of New York | 
City, according to a statement issued by} 
the Health Commissioner, Shirley W. 
e. 
Wine statement follows in full text: 
Deaths from diphtheria during the first 
cuarter of 1931 fell to 50, the lowest mark 
ever reached for such a period in the 
history of the city, according to a state- 
ment issued yesterday by Health Commis- 
sioner Shirley W. Wynne. During the 
corresponding period in 1930 the deaths 
numbered 82. In the first 13 weeks of 
1931 the cases numbered 1,076, as com- 
pared with 1,375 for the similar threc 
months in 1930. This marked decrease in 
deaths and cases, the actual saving of lives 
of 32 children, is attributed to a cam- 
paign being conducted by the diphtheria 
Prevention Commission, of which Thomas 
W. Lamont is chairman. 
Calls Decrease Amazing 


“Thirty-nine per cent decrease in deaths 
from diphtheria in a three month period 
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By\Martha 
Librarian, Depar 


The collection known as the Library | 


by Thomas Jefferson im 1789, and with- | 
out doubt was one of the first lbrartes | 
in Washington, and one among the first 
so-called “special libraries” in this coun- 
try. Since the Library of the Depart- 
ment of State had its beginning in the 
same year in which the Department was 
established, it might be of interest to| 
say something very briefly about its ear- 
liest days. 

The creation of the Department of State 
as one of the executive departments took 
place in 1789 when Jefferson was nom- 
inated to be Secretary of State. There 
had been, however, what may be termed 
a number of forerunners, known as the 


Committee on Foreign Affairs; or offices 
known by similar desigmations. Accord- 


Congress regarding the Department, it ap- 
pears that it occupied two rooms, one be- 
ing for the Secretary amd the other for 
the deputy and his clerks. 


took over the work and records of its 
forerunners. 
of matters relating to foreign countries, 
it has also had charge of a number of 





is nothing short of amazing,” says Com- 
missioner Wynne. “And that is only over 
the corresponding period in 1930. But if 
we take into consideration the correspond- 
ing three month period for the six years 
prior to 1929, before the Diphtheria Pre- 
vention Commission began to function, we 
will find even a more startling reduction, 
and probably one of the greatest argu- 
ments ever made in favor of toxin-anti- 
toxin. 

“In the first quarters of the years 1924 
to 1929, the average number of deaths 
was 185, so that the use of toxin-antitoxin 
has resulted in the actual saving of the 
lives of 135 children in the first 13 weeks 
of 1931. ‘This means a decrease of about 
72 per cent, and I am confident there is 
nothing in the anals of medecine or pub- 
lic health that can even approach that 

wing. 
aerrie to the beginning of the campaign 
against diphtheria in this city the cases 
each year ran into the thousands, the 
average for the first quarter for the six 
years, 1924-29, being 2,999. In the 193: 
quarter the cases numbered 1,076, or 1,923 
below the six-year average for that period, 
a decrease of around 64 per cent. In the 
1930 period there were 1,375 cases, 50 that 
in one year there has been a reduction of 
299, or a decrease of 22 per cent in cases. | 
Vorst Season of Year 


“The fact that this decrease in deaths 
and cases should come during the first 
quarter of the year is one of its outstand- 
ing features. For it is a known medical 
fact that the majority of diphtheria cases 
and death occur during that period, re- 
garded as one of the worst in the year 
for the disease. In 1929 we had 463 deaths 
from diphtheria and 170 occurred during 
the first quarter; last year we had 198 
deaths, with 82 in the first quarter; in 
1928, 642 deaths with 224 in the first 
quarter, and almost every former year 
shows about the same ratio. 

“If the above report is taken to heart 
by every father and mother in this city 
we feel certain it will give them much 
tood ior thought. Toxin-antitoxin is rap- 
idly wiping out diphtheria in this city, 
but every mother should remember that 
it is only the immunized child, the child 
who has been given three injections of 
toxin-antitoxin, who is safe against diph- 
theria.” 

The Diphtheria Prevention Commission 
is continuing its aggressive campaign 
against diphtheria and is planinng even 
more intensive work. At present it is giv- 
ing much attention to Queens and the 
Bronx, but is not neglecting the other 
boroughs. 

“The way is being made easy for every | 
mother to protect her children against 
diphtheria,” said Edward Fisher Brown, 
Director of the Commission, yesterday. 
“Everything depends upon the cooperation 
ot the mother or the father, or both, If 
they have children in the public or paro- 
chial schools, and are unable to pay the 
fee of the family physician, all they have 
to do is to sign a consent card and their 
oispring will be given the complete toxin- 
anticoxin treatment free of charge. All 
the baby health stations are equipped to 
give the treatment free to children of 
parents too poor to pay the family doctor. 

“The Commission, as well as Commis- 
sioner Wynne, urges all parents who can 
auord to pay to take tneir children to 
their family doctor. Physicians in gen- 
eral are taking an active interest in the 
work of the Commission and in the use 
of toxin-antitoxin and of the 433,863 chil- 
dren immunized up until April 1, 1931, 
103,901 were treated by them. 

“In the entire city there are still 861,- 
186 children under 10 years of age ex- 
posed to diphtheria. Brooklyn still leads 
with 361,258; Manhattan is next, with 351,- 
351; the Bronx third, with 67,410; queens, 
fourth with 55,330, and Richmond still 
has 13, 257. In each of these ooiougns 
every tacility is af hand to protect the 
children and it is the hope ot the Com- 
mission, as well as Commissioner Wynne, 
that their parents will avail themselves 
of the opportunity.” 


other matters, such as the patent business, 
the census, the granting of copyrights for 
books and maps, the pardons after the 
war of the rebellion, and matters relating 
to territorial and Indian affairs. 

Most of the last-named functions have 
long been transferred to other executive 
departments of the Government, but it 
is interesting to note how many of the 
present-day functions, at their beginning, 
were centered in the Departnfent of State. 
Even now requests for bibliographic work 
involving the use of these old records fre- 
quently find their way into the Library. 


Expenditures for First 
Year Included Newspapers 


In the estimates of expenses for the 
Department for the first year appear sub- 
scriptions to 15 Americar newspapers at 
an average of $4 per year for each, $200 
with which to begin a collection of the 
laws of the States, and $25 for purchase 
of foreign gazettes. In addition to public 
documents, laws deposited under various 
statutes, and books received under the 
copyright regulations, the Library in its 


science. 

All of these were destroyed with the 
pbuilding when the Department was burned 
by the British in 1814. However, the 
building up of a library was resumed as 
soon as the Department was reestablished. 
In 1820 a manuscript catalogue by Thomp- 
son Thrift listed about 2,400 books, nu- 
merous maps, charts and atlases as well 
as files of 241 domestic and 12 foreign 
newspapers, 

According to a printed catalogue, pub- 
lished in 1825, the library did not grow 
very rapidly in the period from 1820 to 
1825, but in 1830 there appear to have 
been about 8,000 books, pamphlets and 
maps in the collection. 


Up to 1882 the books were pur- 
chased from the general fund of the De- 
partment, but in that year a definite allot- 
ment of $300 was set aside for this pur- 
pose. This fund with which to purchase 
books, maps and periodicals, has been in- 
creased from time to time, to meet more 
adequately the most urgent needs of the 
Department. 


First Librarian Was , 


Appointed in 1833 


While the library was established as 
early as 1789, it is interesting to’ note 
that not until 1833 does one find the first 
designation of a librariam. This was when 
Secretary McLane in his arrangement of 
the Department directed that the one 
clerk in charge of the Bureau of Pardons, 
Remissions and Copyrights should include 
in his duties that of caring for the li- 
brary. 


From then on there were many changes 
in designation and organization which 
affected the library. Im 1834 Secretary 
Forsyth created the joint position of trans- 
lator and librarian, while in November, 
1826, these two offices were separated and 
the library appears to have become a part 
of the Home Bureau. This last arrange- 
ment was effective with slight modifica- 
tions until 1870, when another reorganiza- 
tion was effected by Hamilton Fish, estab- 
lishing the Statistical Bureau. 

Thé chief of this Bureau was termed 
“Librarian.” He had one clerk and his 
duties were to care for printed books and 
pamphlets, and to prepare the reports on 
commercial relations. 


In 1874 the library became a part of 


Library, the duties of which were to care 
for the library, the books, documents, or- 
ders, laws and certain miscellaneous ar- 
chives. There it remained until 1921 when 
it was transferred to the Division of Pub- 
lications. Subsequently that division was 
merget in the Office of the Historical Ad- 
viser. 


Authors and Historians 
Among Former Librarians 





Three New Sugars 
Discovered in Roots 


Dandelions, Goldenrod and 
Artichoke Yield Substance 


Isolation of three new kinds of sugar} 


from the roots of dandelions, goldenrod, 
artichoke and other flowering plants has 
been accomplished aiter montns of re- 
search work at the Bureau of Standards, 
it was stated orally April 24 by Dr. R. 
F. Jackson of the polarimetry section, 
optics division of the Bureau. While of 
no practical advantage over the ordinary 
table product, the new sugars are OI 
“enormous theoretical value,” he said. 

Such minute quantities have been ob- 
tained that no attempt has been made to 
gauge their sweetness, it was explained. 
The proportion of these sugars found in 
the .plants possessing them was so small 
that not more than an ounce had been 
recovered. At present, only several grams 
of the sugars remain, aecording to Dr. 
Jackson, who furnished the following ad- 
ditional information: 

Now that the first quantities of the 
sugars have been obtained, subsequent 
amounts will be produced at one-tenth 
of the initial effort. It will then be pos- 
sible to learn more of the composition 
anc the behavior of the substance. Of 
particular sceintific value is the function 
of these sugars in the metabolism of 
plants and their botanical influence. 
-Each of the three sugars have different 
crystallline forms, but are all pure white. 
They are less soluble than cane sugar, 
dissolving twice as slowly in water. Their 
discovery adds to the family of some 50 
to 75 sugars known to science, few of 
which have general use. 


In January, 1926, the position of Li- 
|brarian was again definitely created in 
distinction from the position of chief of 
| & division. Among former librarians of 
|note may be mentioned Robert Greenhow, 
| whose History of Oregon and California, 
published in 1840, is a work of high au- 
thority. He was appointed Translator and 
Librarian in 1835 and was connected with 
the Department until 1850. His widow 
later obtained much notortety on account 
of her activities during the ‘Civil War 
on behalf of the Confederacy. 


Other well-known writers who served 
as librarians were Frederic Bancroft (1888- 
1892) the historian and biographer of Wil- 
liam H. Seward, and the late Gaillard 
Hunt (1921-1923), author of several well- 
known historical works## notably a stand- 
ard history of the Department of State. 

Many valuable manuscript collections 
and relics as well as books found their 
way into the library. One of the first 
was the books and manuscripts of George 
Washington, purchased for $45,000, under 
special acts of Congress of June 30, 1834, 
and March 3, 1849, 


The acts of March 3,-1837, and March 
31, 1848, allowed $55,000 for certain Madi- 
son papers. The Jeffersom and Hamilton 
papers were purchased for $20,000 each, 
under the Act of Aug. 12, 1848. The same 
amount was appropriated on March 3, 
1849, for the purchase of the papers of 
James Monroe. On Aug. 7, 1882, $35,000 
was allowed for the papers of Benjamin 
Franklin. 


These valuable .historical documents 
were in the custody of the Department of 
State until, by Executive Order of March 
9, 1903, they were sent to the Library of 
Congress. The Secretary of State, how- 
ever, was authorized to make such ex- 
ceptions and reservations in each collec- 
tion as in his discretion might be required 
to preserve the continuity and complete- 





ing to a report made by a committee to| 


The newly created Department of State | 
In additiom to the conduct | 


earliest days also had many important) 
books on international law and policitical | 


the newly established Bureau of Rolls and | 


L. Gerecke 
tment of State 


ness of the records of the Department of 


of the Department of State was founded | State 


Under its organic act the Department 
of State was required to collect the laws 
of the States. This gave to the Depart- 
ment library, prior to 1905, probably the 
most complete set of session jaws in the 
country. These volumes were transferred 
by the Secretary to the Library of Con- 
gress under authority of the act of Con- 
gress of Feb. 25, 1903. 


The library also had in its possession 
a very fine collection of nearly all the 
chief newspapers of the country from the 
time of Jefferson’s secretaryship until 
1882, when the greater part of this file 
was transferred to the Library of Con- 
gress. 


At various other times valuable sets of 


and works on law, history and political 
science have also been sent to the Library 
| Of Congress, 


Declaration of Independence 
Deposited in Library 


Following a memorable controversy over 
the sending of the original Declaration 
of Independence, which had been for 
many years deposited in the Patent Office 
Building because that building was sup- 
Posedly fireproof, the Declaration was 
placed in the Library of the Department 
of State in 1877, where it remained on view 
until 1894, when it was wthdrawn from 
exhibition to protect it from further de- 
terioration. 


It remained in the library, however, 


present protected position for exihibition 
in_ the Library of Congress. 

Several relics and gifts of historic in- 
terest, such as Benjamin Franklin's gold- 
headed staff, swords of Gen. Washing- 
ton, of Gen. Jackson, and of Capt. Isaac 
Hull, the great silver punch bowl pre- 
sented to Capt. Hull by the citizens of 
Philadelphia in 1812, and notably the 
desk on which it is alleged that Thomas 
Jefferson drafted the Declaration of In- 
dependence were formerly to be seen in 
the library, giving it somewhat the aspect 








of a museum. However, these have all | 


now been removed. 


Tendency to Centralize 


Collections of Department 


While there have been many changes 
in the administration and organization 
of the library, the tendency for the last 
decade, however, has been toward a con- 


ecntration or centralization of ‘published | en erea 


material in the library, instead of hav- 
ing a number of = smaller 
throughout the Department. This method 
eliminates unnecessary duplication and 
saves space, time, and money. 

The library at present has about 175,- 
000 volumes. During a number of years 
im the middle of the last century much 
literature of a general character was in- 
cluded in the collection, and the records 
of the \library indicate that these books 
were very popular with the borrowers, 
both within and without the Department. 

It is interesting to look over the old 
charges for books and to note the names 
of the many prominent people who have 
used the library in the past. In these 
old records may be found the names of 
John Quincy Adams, Martin Van Buren, 
Willard Fillmore, James Buchanan, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Daniel Webster, Sir Fred- 
erick Bruce, Count Gurowski, Caleb Cush- 
ing and many other important people 
of the day. 


Development of Foreign 


Relations Collection 


In these utilitariam days, the belles- 
lettres are almost entirely disregarded and 
the library adheres strictly to its practi- 
cal use as a source of information, select- 
ing and employinge the books as imple- 
ments to aid in the work of the Depart- 
ment. 

The collection is now rapidly becoming 
@ well-equipped foreign office library, con- 
sisting principally of material on politi- 
cal science, international law and rela- 
tions, diplomatic history, biography, geog- 
raphy, economics, and domestic and for- 
eign laws. It has quite an extensive col- 
lection of general reference books, statis- 
tical annuals and handbooks, and bibli- 
ographies. 

The field of international law and rela- 
tions and diplomatic history is especially 
well represented. About 900 periodicals, 
both domestic and foreign, relating to the 
above-named subjects, are received regu- 
larly. The library also has a valuable 
collection of foreign documents, or gov- 
ernment publications, relating to interna- 
tional afiairs. A special efiort is being 
made to complete and extend these docu- 
| ment files. 


Organization and 
Classification of Works 


tions from widely scatterea sources 
throughout the world, because the officers 
in the Foreign Service transmit much 
printed material for information of the 
Department. The aim of the library is 
to build up a very strong and complete 
collection within its special field of inter- 
national law and reiations, diplomatic his- 
tory, economics and political science. 

‘she work as now organized might be 
divided into the following groups: Ad- 
ministrative work, reference work, acces- 
sioning, cataloging, work with periodicals, 
and binding. The library is engaged in 
reclassifying and in recataloging its col- 
lection ana also in bringing much old 
material into its catalog. 

Generally speaking, the collection is 
classified according to the scheme of the 
Library of Congress with some modifica- 
tions, notably in intermational law. The 
library has developed its own scheme for 
classitying foreign and domestic laws. The 
dictionary catalog, whick practically tol- 
lows the rules of the Library of Congress, 
now consists of about 200,000 cards. 

The library is called upon for many 
reference vroblems and frequently pre- 
pares selected and comprehensivg bibli- 
ographies for the use of delegates to inte- 
national conferences, congresses, and 
commissions. It also has at various times 
assembled a working-reference collection 
to accompany commissions or officers of 
the Department while temporarily en- 
gaged upon some special assignment out- 
Side of the United States. The library 
currently issues for the use of the De- 
Partment a weekly mimeographed list of 
principal accessions. 

The use of the library is restricted to 
the officers and employes of the Depart- 
ment, and is not open to the public. Its 
resources are available, however, to a cer- 
tain extent, under the inter-library loan 
arrangement, to other departments and 
offices of the Government, as well as to 
libraries outside of Washington. 





German Poultry Gains 


Germany today haS 6,230,400 geese, 3,- 
886,400 ducks and 87,937,300 chickens, more 
than before the World War. (Department 
of Commerce.) 


t of State | 


periodicals, session laws, historical papers 


until 1922, when it was removed to its | 


| 
| 
| 


Capital. 





LIBRARY OF NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The library of the Department of State contains about 175,000 volumes, compressed into the reading room, 
alcoves, galleries and loft of quarters assigned to it in the State, War and Navy Building in the National 
The photograph reproduces the reading room, above which rise several tiers of gallieres. 
State Department library was formerly the custodian of national documents of the greatest historical in- 
terest and patriotic relics, which have since been diverted to other national repositories. 


The 
The library, 








have been issued. 


Total quota, 1930-1931, 
preference, C; balance on date indicated, D: 





collecuions |} 


A B 

BOD c-ocuae'escset 
100 clvevee 
TO < can 04 0 9:0459 


100 
100 
100 
1,413 
1,304 


3-15-31 
6 3-15-31 
1-31-31 


~ 
Afghanistan 
Albania .... 


Arabian 
peninsula 
Armenia 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium .... 


2-28-31 
3-31-31 
2-28-31 
3-31-31 
3-31-31 





| Bhutan 





There are available to the library ex- | 
ceptional facilities ior acquiring publica- 





100 .. 
100 


2-28-31 
3-31-31 


100 12-31-30 


100 12-31-29 
30 2-28-31 


3-31-31 


3-31-31 
3-31-31 
2-28-31 
3-31-31 
2-28-31 
3-31-31 
3-31-31 
3-31-31 
3-31-31 
3-31-31 
3-31-31 
3-31-31 
2-28-31 
3-31-31 


Bulgaria 
Cameroon 
(British) . 
Cameroon 
(French) . 
China 
Czechoslo- 
vakia .... 
Danzig, Free 
City. of . 
Denmark ... 
Egypt ... 
Estonia 
Ethiopia . 
Finland .... 
France 
Germany .. 
Gt. Britain* 
Greece 
Hungary ... 
Tceland 


65,721 
307 
869 
100 
100 
100 . 


+ 17,853 
5,802 
100 

236 


Iraq 

Irish Free 
State 

Italy 

Japan 

Latvia 

Liberia 


3-31-31 
3-31-31 
94 3-31-31 
3-31-31 
2-28-31 


*And Northern Ireland. 


yEuropean and 
Asiatic. {And The Lebanon. 


Report by Department of State Covers Issuance of Visas 
In Principal Nations 


—— only three months of the present fiscal year remains, only about 
10,000 British and North Irish immigrants have received quota visas out of the 
total quota of 65,721, according to the list of immigration visas just made public 
by the Department of State. Of the German quota of 25,957 only about 9,000 visas 
The Department’s announcement follows in full text: 


Statement showing status of immigration quotas for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931. 
A; number of quota immigrant visas granted, preference, B; non- 


A 
Liechten- 
stein 
Lithuania 
",uxemburg . 
Monaco .... 
Morocco 
Muscat 
Nauru 
Nepal 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Norway .... 
New Guinea 
Palestine ... 
Persia 
Poland 
Portugal ... 
Ruanda and 
Urundi ... 
Rumania 
Russiat 
Samoa 
San Marino. 
Siam 
South Africa, 
Union of . 
South West 
Africa .... 
Spain 
Sweden : 
Switzerland 
Syriat ...... 
Tanganyika 
Togoland, B. 
Togoland, F. 
Turkey 


3-31-31 


3-31-31 


1-31-31 
3-15-31 


64 
2,162 
1,045 

44 


3-31-31 
3-31-31 


00 2-28-31 
43 
100 
380 


. +» 153,714 19,268 24,881 109,565 


3-31-31 
3-15-31 
3-31-31 


Totals 


Note.—These figures represent visas actually reported as issued under each quota. Re- 
ports on many other visas for which quota numbers have been allotted to distant consultates 
are received by the quota control officers only after the end of the month for which allotted. 

The figures given for visas issued at the end of a given month are therefore in some 
cases, especially in the quota for Great Britain and Northern Ireland, provisional in char- 
acter and are less than the total obtained at a later date. 


Since there has been some confusion that the above figures represent the number of | 


aliens who have entered the United States, it should be pointed out that the above statistics 
refer to the number of visas issued which may or may not have been used for entry by the 


aliens to whom they were issued. 


Py Rl of Bills in. . . 
STATE LEGISLATURES 


Changes in Status 


Taxation 


Del. H. 306. Athnending chapter 6 of the 
Revised Code, relating to inheritance taxes. 
Signed by Governor. 

Towa. 8S. 421. To impose tax on all forms 
of tobacco and snuff. Defeated by Senate. 

Minn. S. 293. Amending Constitution so 
as to permit Legislature to allow taxation 
of rural credits lands. Signed by Governor 
April 16. - 

Mo. H. 255. Imposing a rental tax upon 
public utilities; 25 cemts for each pole, etc. 
Killed. 

Mo. S. 329. Imposing a rental tax on util- 
ities using the public highways. Killed. 

Nebr. +S. 49. Making estate tax payable 
one year instead of 18 months after death. 
Passed by Senate and House. 

N H. 227. Imposing a State tax on 
estate subject to taxation under the Fed- 
eral act. Passed by House and Senate. 

Tex. H. 741. Amending the Inheritance 
Tax Law. Passed by House and Senate. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Del H. 13. To amend the Workmen's 
Compensation Law. Signed by Governor. 
Mass. H. 709. Relative to investigations 


|} amd procedure by members of Industrial Ac- 


cident Board. Withdrawn. 

Mass. H. 1371. (Subst. for H. 703.) Rela- 
tive to payment of compensation where two 
or more insurers may be liable. Signed by 
Governor. 

Mass. H. 1466. Relative to payment of 
compensation to injured workers employed by 
contractors and subcontractors performing 
work for the State and certain political sub- 
divisions. Passed by House. Killed by 
Senate. 


Bills Introduced 


Banking: Finance 

Ala. S. 288. Reducing the legal rate of in- 
terest in Alabama from 8 per cent to 6 per 
cent; Banks and Banking. a 

Fla. H. 39. Watson et al. Creating a de- 
partment of banking and trusts; Banks and 
Loans. 

Fla. H,. 117. Caldwell. To provide deposit 
guarantee fund; Banks and Loans. 

Fla. 237. Chappell. Making stock- 
holders of corporations holding stock in bank- 
ing companies liable as if partners, with ex- 
ceptions; Banks and Loans. 

Fla. S. 32. Getzen. Regulating small loan 
imterest; Judiciary A. 

Wis. A, 804. Ingram. Relative to the in- 
terlocking directorates between holding com 
Panies and State banks; Insurance and 


Banking. 
Insurance 
Tl. H. 898. Breen. To regulate burial in- 
surance societies; Efficiency and Economy. 
Mass. H. 1556. (Substitute for H. 1503.) 
Relative to pensions payable to employes of 
domestic insurance companies. Reported fa- 
vorably. 
Cc. H. 594. R. J. Williams. 


s. To prohibit 


life insurance companies from selling insur- 


ance to members of fraternal societies based | 


on membership in such societies without con- 
sent of society. Reported favorably. 

S. C. H. 993. Gaston et al. To provide for 
recovery of 10 per cent damages and attor- 
neys’ fees against imsurance companies for 
vexatious refusal to pay loss. Reported fa- 
vorably. 

Labor and Endustry 
Pa. H, 1657, Shortz. To provide for regu- 


| such parades, 





lation and bonding of employment agencies; | 
| 


Corporations. 


Pa. H. 1658. Shortz. To authorize Depart- 


ment of Labor and Industry to establish and | 


conduct employment offices and exchanges; 
Corporations. 


Motor Vehicles 


Til. S. 526. Dunlap. To amend Motor 
Vehicle Act, providing that driver convicted 
of violation may be deprived of right to op- 
erate car for three months; Highways. 

Pa. S. 780. Brandt. To provide that 
owners and operators of vehicles and persons 
in charge of parades, funeral processions and 
corteges shall not be liable for injuries to 
guest passengers or persons participating in 

etc., unless caused by wilful 
and wanton misconduct; Judiciary General. 


Social Welfare 


Fla. H. 19. Smith. To provide for li- 
censed race meetings and to legalize pari- 


mutuel system of wagering; Public Amuse- | 


ments. 


Fla. H. 194. Kehoe. 
Racing Commission; Public Amusements. 

Fla. H. 195. Chappell. To provide for reg- 
ulation of horse amd dog racing; 
Amusements. 

Tl. §S. 511. Judiciary Committee. 
ate Illinois commission for study of poverty 
and dependency in old age, to report to 
Governor not later than Feb. 1, 1933. 

_ Bh Burns. To provide relief 
for unemployed through tax of 1 per cent on 
earnings of all persons over 16 years of age; 
Ways and Means. 


Taxation 

Ala. H. 380. Constitutional 
mitting an income tax. 

Ala. H, 402. Constitutional amendment re- 
lating to inheritance taxes. 

Ala. H, 403. Constitutional amendment re- 
lating to income tax. 

Ala. H, 404. Constitutional amendment re- 
lating to income tax. 

Ala. H. 564. Imposing a tax of 10 cents 
per pound on oleomargarine. 

Ala. H, 580. Constitutional amendment re- 
lating t6 inheritance tax. 

Calif. A. 1910. Imposing a tobacco tax. 

Calif. A. 1920. Imposing admission tax on 
baseball, football and other sports. 

Fla. H. 22. Amending gasoline tax law. 

Fia. H. 223. Defining intangible property 
for the purposes of taxation. 

Fla. H. 245. Imposing an estate tax. 

Th. 8S. 469. Imposing a tobacco tax. 

Mich. H, 423. Imposing a personal income 


tax. 
Mich. H. 424. 
come tax. 
Mich. H, 449. 
Mich. H, 451. 
inheritance tax. 
Mich. H. 453. Imposing an amusement tax. 
Mich. H. 471. Licensing billboards. 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Pa. H. 1607. Hermansen. To extend pro- 
visions of Compensation Act to occupational 
diseases contracted in course of employment; 


amendment per- 


Imposing a corporate in- 


Imposing a tobacco tax. 
Exempting insurance from 


| Insurance. 


Pa. H. 1608. Hermansen. To extend pro- 
visions of Compensation Act to certain occu- 
pational diseases comipeates by miners in 
course of employment; Insurance. 

Pa. H, 1627. G. L. Reed. To provide that 
hospital costs shall include charges of at- 
tending surgeons; Insurance. 


3-15-31 | 
2-28-21 | 


3-31-31 | 


1 
100 12-31-30 | 
100 12-31-30 | 


To provide for a State | 


Public | 


To cre- | 


started in 1789 by Thomas Jefferson, then Secretary of State, was burned by the British in the War of 1812. 


Immigration From Both Great Britain _| Marriage Largely Bars 
And Germany Is Below Quota for Year’ 


Women as Teachers 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


clare that by disallowing them to continue 
| their profession for which they are trained, 
they are in fact being penalized for mar- 
jrying. This they declare is contrary to 
| good ethics. 


The Office of Education found that 57 
American cities: with population in excess 
of 30,000 require a woman to give up her 
position at once when she marries. The 
National Education Association has re- 
ported that 34 per cent of 66 cities with 
a population over 100,000 require them to 
| resign at once also. In its study in refer- 
|;ence to this same question, nearly 30 per 
bre of 161 cities with a population above 
| 30,000 have the same rule, nearly 30 per 
| cent of 326 cities with a population be- 
| ween 10.000 and 30,000 and 24 per cent of 
| 397 cities whose population is from 5,000 
| to 10,600. More than 25 per cent of 1,532 
, cities whose population is between 2.500 
| and 5,000 likewise require a single woman 
to resign immediately after marrying. 


NEW. BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied os by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official decuments 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


American photo-engravers assn., Chicago. In- 
terpretations of Standard scale for photo- 
engravings. 48 p. Chicago, Amer. photo- 
engravers assn., 1931. 31-6717 


Baerlein, Henry P. B. Spain: yesterday and 
to-morrow. 320 p., plates. Lond., q Jen- 
kins, 1930. 31-6725 

| Barker, Aldred F. Ornamentation and textile 
design, illus. 31 p. N. Y., Stokes, 1930. 


31-86375 
| Boy scout’s book of true adventure: fo: 
| by Col. Theo. Roosevelt. ‘aaa 


223 p., 1 : 
Y., Putnam, 1931. . wSLeaei 
| Bugbee, Willis N. Master Pep book, compris- 


ing live wire stunt book, game book rty 

| book, parodies, Rt 55 oad others. idk 9 
99, 56 p., illus. Syracuse, N. ¥., Willis N. 
Bugbee co., 1930. 31-6246 

Buildings: Us and spaces about them. 3 
monographs: Character, bulk & surround- 
ings of buildings, by Thos. Adams. Hous- 
ing conditions in N. Y. region, by Thos 
Adams and Wayne D. Heydecker. 1- 
trol of building heights, densities and 
by zoning, by’ Edward M. Bassett. 
survey of N. Y. and its environs, ‘vol. vi.) 
465 p., illus. N. Y., Regional plan of N. Y 
and its environs, 1931, 31-6449 

| Coward, Noel P. Private lives, intimate com- 
edy. 88 p. Lond., W. Heinemann, 1930. 

| Diesel, Eugen. Germany and Germans, = om 

tr. by W. D. Robson-Scott. 299 p.. illus’ 

| Lond., Macmil., 1931. 31-6718 

| Dyke, Andrew L. Dyke’s automobile and 
gasoline engine encyolopedia. 16th ed. 1303 
Pesce: Chicago, Goodheart-Wilcox co. 

Gaubatz, Geo. G. Modern methods a a 

| cleaning, ed. by... 2 p., illus. Silver 

| Spring, Md., Nat. 

| 1931, 

| Ginzburg, Simon. 

| H. Luzzato, 


uses 
(Regional 





31-6716 
Life and works of Moses 
founder of modern Hebrew 
literature. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Dropsie col., 
1923.) 189 p. Phila., Dropsie col. 

| brew & cognate learning, 1931. 
| Haldane, Elizabeth S. Mrs. Gaskell and her 
friends. 
| Heitland, W. E. Re 


petita; unwilling restate- 


ment of views on subject of Roman munici- | 


palities, 32 p. Cambridge, Eng., Univ. press. 
1930. 31-6726 
ee, Ralph. Poems. 64 p. N. Y¥., Macmil.. 
¥ 31-6454 
Hughes, Glenn. Imagism & imagists; study 
in modern poetry. 283 p. Stanford Univ., 
Calif.. Stanford univ. press, 1931. 31-6453 
Lang, Erwin P. In the garden and other 
poems. 129 p. Boston, Badger, 1930. 31-$456 
| Leigh, Percival. Comic Latin grammar, new 
and facetious introduction to Latin tongue, 
ed. by Cedric E. Smith. 147 p., illus. 
Y., Dodd, 1930. 31-6745 
McKernan, Thos. A. Musings, lines and 
rhymes in varied mood, composed by .. . 
(Father Tom). 189 p. Parsons, Kan., Foley 
prtg. co., 1930. 3 
Marx, Groucho. Beds. N. Y., Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1930. 


31-6455 
Morton, Henry C. V. In search of Ireland, 
illus. N. Y¥., Dodd, 1931. 
Peate, lorwerth C. 
sciousness and environment; 
sented to H. J. Fleure, ed. by... 
illus. Lond., Oxford univ. press, 


Regester, John D. Albert Schweitzer, the man 
and his work. 145 p. N. Y., Abingdon 
p¥ess, 1931. 

Rinehart, Mrs. Mary (Roberts). My story. 
432 p., plates. N. Y.,' Farrar & Rinehart, 
1931, 

Robinson, Pearl L. Sharon lane, 
verse. 100 p. Boston, Badger, 1930. 31-6457 
Shakespeare, W. Swan Shakespeare, player's 
fdition, introduction and notes by C. B. 
Purdom. 3 v., plates. Lond., Dent, 1930. 

31-6742 

Stoller, Hugh M. Small motors, transformers, 
electromagnets, presentation of design and 
construction data, by... F. E. Austin, E. W. 
Seeger. 320 p., illus. Chicago, Amer. tech. 

31-6713 

Archer. Mothers of famous men. 

. N. ¥., R. R. Smith, 1931. 31-6719 

Webster, Noah. Webster's practical dic- 
tionary; newly comp. and up-to-date ... ed. 
by C. M. Stephens and C. N. Catrevas. 827 
p. N. Y., Grossett, 1931. : 31-6739 

West, Willis M. Story of man's early prog- 
ress. New ed. 655 p., illus. Boston. Allyn, 
1931. 31-6723 

Wilmore, Albert. Introduction to world geog- 
raphy. 372 p., illus. Lond., G. Bell, a 


book of 





Occupation Selection 


Thirty-seven State Departments of Edu- 
cation have appointed representatives to 
cooperate with the National Vocational 
Guidance Association in planning activi- 
ties to aid children in choosing occupa- 
tions. (Department of Labor.) 


Riasalinninas td Aeterna cadaicaetias corsa. OT 


Con- | 


assn. dyers & cleaners. | 


for He- | 
31-6744 | 


318 p. cone. Hodder, 1931. 31-6743 | 


N. | 


1-6740 | 
31-6721 | 


Studies in regional con- | 


31-6722 | 


31-26580 | 
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Health Service 
Lists Rules for 
Food Selection 


Choice of Proper Diet Is De- 
clared to Depend Mainly 
On Individual Taste and 
Requirements 


The kind and variety of food best 
suited to an individual is an individual 
problem, and should be treated as such, 
according to information obtained April 
24 at the Public Health Service. 

Such questions as “Isn’t pie indigestible? 
Does candy ruin the teeth? and is cabbage 
indigestible?” may be answered by say- 
ing “use common sense,” and eat what 
agrees with you and do not eat what dis- 
agrees with you, the service said. 

Further information made availablé at 
the Service follows: 


Good habits of living promise the best 
return in a long life accompanied by phys- 
ical wellbeing. We have no direct con 
trol over the workings of the digestiv® 
system, and for this reason we must estab- 
lish habits at the few ._points where we 
have indirect control. The first point 
has to do with eating, and the establish- 
ment of suitable eating habits should be 
the first consideration. 

The question of proper food, properly 
eaten, is one of primary importance. An 
| abundance of excellent food may be at 
hand, and yet stomach trouble may be 
4 developed, either because of improper 

mastication or overeating. Many people 
eat immoderately and take on fat as a 
result. This is usually a bad sign, though 
sometimes fatness “runs in families” and 
is not caused by rich diet. There is 
nothing to be said about this form of 
rotundity. However, when a person whose 
relatives and near ancestry are spare 
begins to take on overweight, it is time 
for him to examine his diet. 


The Exceptional Few 


Often very old people are heard of who 
| boast that they have always eaten any- 
|thing and everything they pleased. In 
|rare instances this is true, and the very 
|tarity of them makes them interesting. 
| By far the great majority, however, are 
| average men and women, and must not 
be influenced to eat carelessly simply 
because of the examples of the exceptional 
few who do eat carelessly and escape 
serious consequences. 

A good rule to follow in eating is to 
stop just when the stomach is satisfied; 
never eat to the point where you feel full. 
A person who acquires this type of self- 
control is to be congratulated. 

Much has been said and written about 
}roughage in the diet, balanced rations, 
| vitamins and eating of foods out of sea- 
|son. Persons in one scc.ion of the coun- 
jtry may eat certain types of foods in 
jlarge amounts, while these in another 
|may very seldorh use that type of food. 
| This may suggest that how we eat is of 
| more importance than what we eat. The 
| habit of chewing the food thoroughly and 
taking plenty of time at the time should 
be acquired. 

In days of hurry persons are apt to 
|bolt their food without proper chewing. 
jand then blame the quality of the food 
|for indigestion which follows. If in spite 


7 





| of careful chewing certain types of food 


|cause indigestion, such articles of food 
should be avoided. If the diet is studied 
|to find what may and may not be eaten, 
| the digestive system will not require spe- 
cial attention. 

Diet Suggestions 


The following facts should be kept 
|mind in regard to health habits: 


. 

Food should be selected for its nutri- 
tion, digestibility, palatability, laxative el- 
ements, and proportion of coarse indigest- 
ible elements in bulk. A balanced ration 
| Should be maintained, and only suitable 
quantities of food taken. 

Food materials that are personally un- 
desirable, however suitable they may be 
for others, should be avoided. 
| The habit of observing regular hours for 
eating should be established. 

The habit of taking a leisurely attitude 
toward meals should be cultivated. ‘° 

A pleasant frame of mind should be es- 
tablished for a meal. 


The habit of thorough mastication of 
|food before swallowing should be culti- 
| vated. This does not mean that the num- 
ber of bites to every mouthful should be 
| counted, but rather that every bite should 
| be chewed until in a nearly fluid con- 
| dition. 


_ Plenty of water should be drunk dur- 
jing the day, but food should not be 
| washed down with water. 


| GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
| AND PUBLICATIONS 


| Documents described under this heauaing 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given, 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should ‘be given. 
| ma Wa cs, New Bagiona Coast, 1931. 
Ss ervice, a 3 ‘ - 
vameree ea. ia coe S. Dept. of Com 
| Local Light List, Gulf Coast, 1931. Li hthouse 
Seryets, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Sree. 30 
Local Light List,’ New York and Approache 
| 1931. Lighthouse Service, U. 8. Dept. of 
Commerce. Price, 20 cents. (11-20037) 
Cambrian Bivalved Crustacea of Order Con- 
chostraca—No, 2847, Proceesings of N. 8. 
Natl. Museum, Vol. 78. Free. 
| Intoxicating Liquors for Nonbeverage Pw@- 
poses—Reguiations 2, Relating to Permits, 
| Bur. of Industrial Alcohol, U. 8. Treasury 
_ Dept. Price, 40 cents. 31-26795 
U. S. Customs Information for Passengers 
| from Overseas. Bur. of Customs, U. 8. 
Treasury Dept. Free. 31-26794 
Agreement between U. S. and Hungary for Col- 
lect-On-Delivery Service. U. Dept. of 
State. Price, 5 cents. 31-26793 
School Suppl. of Air Commerce Regulations— 
Aeronautics Bull. No. 7-B, Aeronautics 
Branch, U. 8. Dept. of Commerce. Free. 
31-26792 
How Boys and Girls Can Help in Drought 
Emergency—Pam. No. 18, Office of Educ., 
U. S. Dept. of Interior. Price, 5 cents. 
E31-341 
Natl. Park 
Free. 
(30-26439) 
| Diplomatic List, Apr., 1931, U. S. Dept. of State. 
| ubscription price, 50 cents a year. (10-16292) 
Summary of Activities of Farm Labor Div., U. 
S. Employment Service, 1930. U. §. po. 
| of Labor. Free. (L26-19) 





Rocky Mountain Natl. Park, Colo. 
Service, U. S. Dept. of Interior. 


| STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the Stat- given below. 
Nebr.—Bienn. Rept. of Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts from July 1, 1929, to Je. 30, 1930. 
Submitted to Gov. by L. B. Johnson, State 

Auditor, Lincoln, 1930. 

Miss.—-Deptl. Requirements for. State, 
yrs. 1930-1931. Submitted to Legisl. Jan., 
1930, by Theo. G. Bilbo, Gov. Jackson, 1930. 

State Auditor's Bienn. Rept. of Automobile 
Dept. and Gasoline Dept., for yrs. 1928 and 
1929. Submitted to Legisl. by Carl G. White, 
State Auditor. Jackson, 1930. 

N. J.—Rept. by Bd. of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion on Erosion and Protection of Beaches, 
Mar. 8, 1930. Submitted to Legisl. by Victor 
Gelineau, Dir. Trenton, 1930. 

Calif.—Rept. of Bd. of Equalization for 
1929 and 1930. Submitted to Gov. by R. E, 
Collins, Chairman, Dec. 1, 1930. Sacramento, 
1931. 

Mo.—School Directory for 1930-31. Chas. A, 
Lee, Supt. of Public Schools. Jefferson City; 
1930. 

School Directory for 1929-30. Chas. A. Lee, 
Supt. of Public Schools. Jefferson City, 1930, 
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Greater Demand 
For American 
Cotton Foreseen 


Farm Board Member Says 
Outlook Is. Brightest in 
Two - Years; Causes of 
Price Decline Analyzed 


[Continued from Page 2.] 

fact that exports of American cotton to 
China, Japan, India, and France during 
the first eight months of the current sea- 
son have been greater than for the corre- 
sponding period last season, whereas ex- 
ports to Great Britain and Germany have 
been sharply cut down. In other words, 
in countries whose people could afford to 
buy, American cotton is fully holding its 
own up to the present moment. 

Two other points should be made con- 
cerning the way in which the business 
recession tended directly to increase con- 
sumption of foreign growths in Europe. 
First, the sharp drop in the price of all 
kinds of raw materials exported from 
the cotton-producing countries of South 


America, and the Orient forced these | 


countries to sell their cotton in Europe at 
sacrifice prices in order to obtain cash 
and maintain national credit. A flood of 
cotton poured into England and the Con- 


tinent, to be sold for what it would bring. | 


Production Standards 


Second, English and Continental spin- 
ners, themselves suffering from 
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Wholesale Business | By 


hard | 


In Fort Worth, Tex. 


Volume for Year in Excess of 
250 Millions, Census Bu- 


reau Announces 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
ered in the Census of Distribution indi- 
cates that wholesale trade in Fort Worth, 
Tex., exceeds $250,000,000 annually. This 
total i cludes business done by all con- 
cerns performing the wholesale function. 

The volume of business done by the 161 
wholesalers proper in Fort Worth in 1929 
amounted to $219,312,136. Those whole- 
salers employed 2,317 men and women, 
paid them $3,703,197 in salaries and wages, 
and carried stock at the close of 1929 with 
an approximate cost value of $8,358,142. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, ; 
there were 63 establishments in the Fort 
Worth wholesale field, such as manufac- 
turers’ sales ,branches, and bulk tank sta- 
tions in the petroleum industry, etc., and 
“functional middlemen,” such as brokers, 
selling agents, etc., the operations of 
which are similar to those of wholesalers. 
The total volume of business transacted 
by those establishments amounted to 
$37,496,756 in 1929. Those establishments 
gave employment to 663 men and women, 
paid them $1,222,569 in salaries and wages, 
and carried stock at the close of 1929 with 
an approximate cost value of $3,041,229. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Fort Worth 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $256,- 
808,892.—(Issued by Bureau of the Cen- 


sus.) 


'Trans-Atlantic Telephone 
Service to Be Enlarged 





times and keen competition, turned to the 
cheapest cotton available, either Indian, 
Peruvian, Brazilian or African growths, 
even though in many cases this resulted 


in a distinct towering of their production | Pp 


standards. A shift in demand from the 
more costly cotton grown in the United 
States and Egypt to the cheaper cottons 
of India and China is to be expected dur- 
ing any bad business period, when mills 
are trying to cut costs and consumers are 
trying to save money. 


If we analyze the total decline of about| 


2,000,000 bales in the consumption of 
American cotton that occurred in the 
1929-30 season, we find that about one- 
half of it took place right here in the 
United States. It was due of course to 
the relative lack of a market for cotton 
goods rather than to any mysterious or 
menacing power on the part of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. a 

Of the remaining 1,000,000 bales of the 
decline, approximately 900,000 of it took 
place in Great Britain, Central Europe 
and Russia, and except in the case of 
Russia is directly caused by the inability 
or unwillingness, or both, of the peoples 
of the world to buy and pay for cotton 
goods. This decrease, however, 1S not a 
permanent thing. There are already sev- 
eral factors which point to increased use 
of American cotton at the expense of 
foreign cotton abroad during the 1931-32 
season and later. 

Domestic Stocks 

There will be a considerable increase 
in carry-over of American cotton next 
August, whereas the carry-over of foreign 
cotton, especially Indian, is likely to be 
reduced somewhat as a natural result of 
the well-maintained mill activity in the 
Orient. There will also be some reduction 
of production in foreign countries as a di- 
rect result of the low prevailing prices. 
In fact, it is entirely possible that the 
total supply of American cotton for the 
1931-32 season will be a much larger pro- 
portion of the world supply than was the 
case this year and last. ‘ 

This probability is important because 0: 
Pine fon that in past years the use of 
American cotton abroad, relative to all 
cotton consumed abroad, has followed very 
closely the supply of American cotton rela- 
tive to the supply of all cotton in the 
world. 

There seems to be a rather clear-cut 
eycle here. We have seen two tops and 
bottoms since the war. In the 1921-22 
season the American supply was 63.5 per 
cent of the world supply, and the con- 
sumption of American cotton abroad was 
48.4 per cent of the total consumption 
@,broad. In the season of 1923-24 Ameri- 
can cotton formed only 52.7 per cent of 
the total supply and only 38.6 per cent 
of the total foreign consumption. 

Following the tremendous crop— of 
American cotton in 1926, the American 


supply rose to 63.7 per cent and consump- | 


tion of American cotton abroad rose to 
48.6 per cent of the total foreign consump- 
tion. Both these percentages have been 
steadily declining since that time until 
in the 1929-30 season the American sup- 
ply was only 53.5 per cent of the total 
supply, and American cotton consumed 
abroad formed only 38.8 per cent of the 
total consumption. ‘The Federal Farm 
Board was not created until July, 1929. 


Favorable Conditions Foreseen 


There is every indication that the end 
of the lowest point of the present cycle 
of consumption and supply has about 
been reached. As relative supply in- 
creases, the price differentials between 
American and foreign-grown cottons are 
certain to increasingly favor the consump- 
tion of American cotton abroad. These 
favorable differentials may be expected 
to continue to increase during the re- 
mainder of this season and through the 
next one. 

There is no prospect whatever that the 
“threatened tragic disappearance” of 
American cotton from the world markets 
Can or will take place. Exports of Amer-| 
igan cotton in February of this year were} 

1,000 bales more and in March were 127,- 
000 bales more than in the same monhts 
a@ year ago. “Coals have been carried to 
Newcastle” this year by the actual export 
of more than 60,000 bales of American cot- 
ton to India. 

Exports to China have about doubled | 
this season as compared to last season. 
In spite of the falling off of consumption 
of all cotton in Japan this year, Amer- 
ican exports to that country have increased 
8 per cent over last season to date, and| 
in March were three and one-half times | 
as much as in March of 1930. } 

Output in India Decreased 

I referred above to a possible reduction 
in production of cotton in foreign coun- 
tries next season. The greatest competi- 
tor of the American cotton grower is India. 
Indian acreage and production normally 
change in relation to the price of cotton 
almost, if not quite, as greatly as that 
of the United States. 

Cotton production in India reached a 


@ record peak in the 1925-26 season with 


5,200,000 bales, shot down in 1926-27 to 
4,200,000 bales as the result of low prices, 
jumped again to nearly 5,000,000 bales in 
1927-28 along with the price recovery of 
that year, and has since declined until 
this year the latest official estimate is for 
@ crop of about 4,000,000 bales of cotton. 
This is a decline of more than 20 per cent 
from the peak off 1925-26, and is the small- 
est crop since 1921. With cotton prices 
at present levels, some further reduction 
may be confidently expected next year. 
During the last five years the Egyptian 
cotton crop has averaged a little over 
1,500,000 bales. There has been a definite 
upward trend of production in Egypt since 
about 1918. The latest estimate for this| 
year is 1,790,009 bales, which is 2 per cent | 
less than the crop of 1929-30. The Egyp- 
tians cut both acreage and production 


peony. however, in 1921 and again in 


27, and if history repeats itse’f they 


lage will 


|to raise his own food for the family and 


| fore, it would appear that the actual out- 


[Continued from Page 2.] | 


iless power. The equipment for a com- } 
aucun service to operate in the high 
frequencies with necessary extensive an- 
tenna arrays would cost about 60 per 
cent of the outlay entailed for a long 
ve circuit. 
“The new station will be located at Brad- 
ley, Me., and will communicate with 
Rugby, England. The telephone circuits 
of the A. T. & T. now connect with vir- 
tually all populous nations, and direct 
connections to these countries can be had 
|by any of the more than 19,000,000 tele- 
|phones in the United States. In addi- 
tion, the A. T. & T. recently has inau- 
|gurated ship-to-shore radio telephone 
service. ae ‘ 
While short-wave communication is less 
expensive than ‘the long-wave method, 
which requires cumbersome high-powered 
equipment, the latter has been found more 
reliable. The long waves, or those rang- 
ing from 10 to 100 kilocycles, were first 
utilized. Prior to the World War little 
was known concerning the characteristics 
of the shorter wave lengths, with their 
skip-distance effects. Short waves ranging 
up to 23,000 kilocycles now are employed 
throughout the world for communication, 
relay broadcasting, television experimen- 
taion, and practically every other type of 
of radio contact, and represent by far the 
largest portion of the available spectrum. 
!In addition to these frequencies, recent 
| discoveries and experiments have shown 
that frequencies extending beyond the 23,- 
000 kilocycle outpost are commercially 


| 


| 





usable, and that possibly channels in the 
“yltra ne plus ultra” bands, ranging up to | 
1,000,000 kilocycles may be adopted for 
what is characterized as “micro-ray  con- | 
tacts, and may possibly open great new | 
bands of frequencies for television, and 
both long and short range communication. 


itv than the shorter lengths and are not 
TS eee particularly by the effects of 
fading and other transmission vagaries 
| which characterize the short waves. 
Magnetic storms, for example, have a de- 
leterious effect on high frequency com- 
munication, while the long waves are not 
affected by the same meteorological con- 
ditions. On the other hand, static _ 
pairs long wave contacts, with little effect 
on the short waves. 
reliable estima 


ssible to get. 
en Russia it 


tes for this season are im- 


is not likely — the low 

i of cotton will bring about any re- 
eon in the crop of 1931. Both land 
and water for irrigation are apparently 
available for continued expansion under 
the Soviet plan for a number of years 
lto come. The latest estimate of Russian | 
| production for the current season 1s 1,- 
| 950,000 bales, and the Russian estimate of 
production next season 1s 2,200,000 bales. 

It is reported that about 180,000 bales 
have been exported so far this season. The 
cotton is of good character bread-and- 
| butter staple, and it is coming into rather 
| direct competition with the better grades 
of American cotton in European markets 
and is offered # prices —o under 

sked b merican rs. 

— ane that Russia will tend to 
be an exporter of cotton for a number of 
years at least. This means the more or| 
jess permanent loss of a foreign market 
for about 300,000 bales of American cotton | 
lannually, plus a certain amount of com- 
petition in foreign markets as the result 
lof Russian exports. It may be that as 


Long waves have inherently greater sta- | 





| ia becomes intensely industrialized 
ne will be able to use all the cgtton she 
grows, but there is no evidence of that 


on Acreage Reduction Predicted , 

| The 51 other foreign countries which 
report cotton production all together pro- 
duce a little over 2,000,000 bales. The 
trend of production in these countries is 
upward on the whole, has about doubled 
since 1910, and developed its greatest force 
as a result of the good cotton prices 
of the years 1922 to 1925. Reductions 
have always occured following very low 
prices, and they may be counted on to 

again. 

a United States this year the acre- 
be cut somewhat. It is too early 
to guess how much, but it is safe to say 
that it ought to be more. The real 
salvation of the southern cotton farmer 
this year will depend more on his ability | 


feed for the teams than on high prices 
cotton 
a sum up the whole situation, there- 


look for American cotton is today brigher 





it has been at any time in the 
a two years. The low point of re- 
stricted use of American cotton abroad 
has probably been reached and passed. 
Prospects are all for an actual reduction 
in the cotton supply of foreign countries 
outside of Russia. Time is certain to 
pring definite recovery in business ac- 
tivity and industrial production in for- 
eign countries. Time is equally certain 
to bring recovery in business activity 
and industrial production in this country. 
As these things happen they will mean 
increased demand for American cotton in| 
this country and abroad, and that in- 
creased demand will, in time be translated | 
into terms of price to be paid to the cotton 
farmer himself and into a renewed period 
of prosperity for the textile industry. 
(The foregoing is the full tert of 
an address before the annual meet- 
ing of American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association at Augusta, Ga. 
April 24.) 


Italy Uses More Electricity 
More electricity is being used in Italy. | 


During the first 11 months of last year,| 
that nation’s production and imports of 


electricity were 2 per cent greater than 





will do the same thing again this year, 
Nobody knows much about China, and} 


in the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious year. (Department of Commerce.) 





To Be Reduced, President Says 


Issues Statement Showing Expenditures for 
Period Will Be 316 Millions Less 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


from the Shipping Board, or for aviation 
and park improvements and sundry other 
minor construction items. The total of 
all construction work including these items 
is now progressing at the rat> of over 
$725,000,000 per annum, being 2bout $500,- 
000,000 per annum in excess of the rate 
of expenditure for construction previous 
to the depression. 

“The expenditure shown as Aids to 
Agriculture of a total for this year of $341,- 
000,000 includes drought relief and Farm 
Board expenditures, together with other 
expenditures of the Department of Agri- 
culture, but does not include highway con- 
struction. 

“The expenditure on veterans relief 
shows an increase of about $190,000,000 
for the present fiscal year but includes 


$112,000,000 of the normal payment into | 


HH 
Expenditures Classified on a Functional Basis, Fiscal Years 1932, 1931, 1930 


GROUP I 


Public Debt— 
1. Principal 
2. Interest ....... eeeeeces 


National Defense— 
Army— 
. General 
. Buildings and other structures 


. Aircraft. and accessories 


Total, Army 


Navy— 
. General 
. Buildings and other structures 
. Vessels (ship construction and 
terations) 


WT MRE vente eoe cee neue sntece eeeeee 


Total, National Defense 


Veterans of Former Wars— 
11. General 
12. Buildings and other structures .... 


Total, Veterans .......cccccccece eoee 


Total, Group I 


GROUP II 


. Legislative 
. Executive 
. Judicial, 

commissions 


. Fiscal administration and control of cur- 


rency and banking 
. Foreign relations 


. Administration of Territories and depen- 


dencies 


. Service agencies to the Departments and 


Independent Establishments 
. Civil pensions and allowances 


. Balance of postal deficiency after deduct- 
contract air mail 
and to 
transportation of foreign mail in Amer; 


losses due to 
foreign air mail routes, 


ing 
routes, 


can vessels 


Total, Group II 


GROUP III 


. Public health 

. Education 

- Indian affairs 

. Conservation of National resources 
. Aids to agriculture 

- Aids to labor 


ee eeeeeeneee 


eee eeeeee See eeeeeeeeeee 


law enforcement and regulatory 


the bonus fund for the next fiscal year 


which was advanced by Congress to the 
present fiscal year. 


“This statement of the budget does not 
include loans upon the bonus except so 
far as they are represented in the annual 
payment into the bonus fund, of about 
$112,000,000. But loans on the bonus cer- 
tificates necessarily affect the Treasury 
finance. General Hines, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, informs me that the new | 
loans made under the recent law together 
with those already outstanding under pre- 
vious law, amount to about $912,000,000. 
In addition to these amounts applications 
are at hand amounting to about $140,000,- 
000 more, making a total of expenditure | 
already in sight of about $1,050,000,000.” 

The compilation of estimated govern- 
mental expenditures follows: 


Estimated Expenditures 
June 30, 1932 June 30, 1931 
(Estimated) (Estimated) 


Expenditures 
June 30, 1930 
(Actual) 


$467,584,900 
593,400,000 


$1,060,984,900 


$442,985,912 
610,000,000 


$1,052,985,912 


659,347,613.07 
$1,213,231,216.32 





$302,118,800 
24,274,000 


$304,140,800 
26,949,000 
200,000 200,000 00s vee deaeseecs 
16,100,000 22,901,000 16,765,474.62 


$342,692,800  $326,724,655 07 


$299,240,712.69 
10,718,467.76 


$354,190,800 





$295,834,272 
16,500,000 


70,000,000 
16,200,000 


. $398,534,272 


$284,781,640 


13,500,000 2,425,000.00 


58,050,214.67 
14,431,859.00 


$374,901,296.86 


50,000,000 
14,900,000 





$363,181,640 





$741,227,072 


$717,372,440 $701 625,951.93 


$725,371,000 
20,167,000 


$745,538,000 


$935,337 ,000* 
12,950,000 


$948, 287,000 


745,436,827.72 
9,947,923.00 


$755,384,750.72 
. $2,547,749,972 


$2,718,645,352 $2,670,241 ,918.97 


$11,601,000 
468,700 


106,701,481 


76,546,210 
17,308,100 


4,875,100 


42,290,173 
20,900,000 


$12,053,816 
419,700 


96,892,650 


75,454,900 
15,005,300 


4,687,900 


39,900,367 
20,950,000 


$11,778,503.24 
416,784.22 


85,849,548.62 


13,946,612.28 
6,310,372.82 


35,764,255.97 
20,500,000.00 


98,283,000 
$378,973,764 


108,978,000 


$374,342,633 


63 496,272.50 


$311,517,653.77 





+ thoughtful leadership. It is my hope that 


$553,883,603.25 | 


$299,994,223.19 | 


73,455,304.12 | 


Mr. Hoover Urges 
Inquiry to Better 
Negro Housing 


Committee to Study Special | 


Phases of Problem As- 
sembles at Preliminary 
Conference 


[Continued from Page 2.) 
of the special problems assigned to this | 
Committee may lead to a service of un- | 
usual value to your country. Self-help is 
a primary principle of progress, but 
self-help involves wise stimulation and 


you, who are among the acknowledged 
leaders of your race, may find in the 
work of this Committee an opportunity | 
to carry the study of this subject farther 
than it has been carried before, and that | 
your recommendations may help to co- 
ordinate and direct the forces which will 
lead to a more rapid solution of the im- | 
portant problems of housing with which | 
you are concerned.” 


Secretary Lamont Speaks 
Secretary Lamont’s statement to the 
Committee follows in full text: | 
This is one of approximately 30 com- ! 
mittees of the President’s Conference | 





| 
| 
| 


Home Building and Home Ownership. 
Each committee is charged with making a 
study of some segment of the problem of 
housing in order that it may report its 
findings to the general conference which 
it is planned to hold in the late Fall or 
early Winter. 

| The other committees of the confer- 
| ence cover such subjects as types of dwell- 
}ings, house design and construction, fi- 
nancing, utilities for houses, city plan- 
ning and zoning, landscaping and plant- 
ing, remodeling and modernizing, funda- 
mental equipment for houses, home fur- 
nishing, homemaking, kitchens, rural 
housing, home information centers, hous- 
ing legislation, technological developments, 
| and so on. 

Nature of Studies Discussed 


| This Committee has been formed to! 
|consider the special aspects of the prob- 
|lems of housing, home building and home | 
ownership as they have been found among 
the members of the colored race, in the} 
|hope that you will be able to discover | 
|what those conditions are and in what 
ways existing civic agencies among Ne- 
}groes can better cope with those condi- 
tions. Examination of the best of con- 
temporary measures now in use and of! 
the reasons for their success will be most 
useful. Devices for the spread of infor- 
mation on the methods of home improve- 
ment among colored citizens should be 
| examined, as well as the enumeration of 
such problems as can best be handled | 
through general public measures affecting 
all citizens. 

Your problems parallel those of other 
committees in the work of which some 
of you or other leaders in Negro civic | 
activities will be asked to assist. 

I feel that you consider yourselves to 
be charged with a highly responsible task. 
| Without a committee such as yours there 





$22,424,900 
16,424,310 
25,728,800 
54,362,850 
160,872,025 
7,798,820 


$20,493,700 
14,692,075 
28,880,700 
52,111,500 
341,645,134 
7,089,100 


$18,501 ,366.37 
14,329,545.11 
19,491,273.12 
44,105,654.50 

208 935,759.08 

7,176,137.28 


. Aids to aviation, including losses on con- 
tract air mail routes and foreign air 


mail routes 

. Aids to industry and trade . 

. Aids to merchant marine, in 
on transportation of foreign mail 
American vessels 

. Public buildings and public works, 


ing losses 
in 


29,288 667 
16,812,910 


28,577,733 
16,388,251 


21,925,434.83 
15,678,701.51 


134,978,950 96,791,234 78,779,570.73 


clusive of construction included in other 


items 
. Bureau of the Census 


Total, Group III 


GROUP IV 
. Refunds 
. Settlement of war claims, 
. Trust funds 
. District of Columbia 
. Miscellaneous 


Total Group IV 


act, 1928.... 


Total, exclusive of postal service payabl 


from postal revenues 


Announced by 


Decisions on radio applications and new 
applications filed with the Federal Radio 
Commission were announced April 24 by 
the Commission as follows: 

Applications granted: 
WIBX, WIBX, Inc., 
construction permit to make changes in equip- 

ment to conform to:G. O.’s 91 and 97. 

WQAN, E. J. Lynett, The Scranton Times, 
Scranton, Pa; WTAW, Agr. and Mech. Col- 
lege of Texas, College Station, Tex.; 
Dolies Goings, Rome, Ga.; WCOC, Mississippi 
Broadcasting Co., Meridian Miss.; granted 


construction permit to. make changes in 


equipment to conform to G. O.’s 91 and 97.! 


WJBI, Monmouth Broadcasting Corp., Red 
Bank, N. J., granted construction permit to 
make changes in equipment to conform to 
G. O.’s 91 and 97, decreasing maximum rated 
power to equipment from 500 to 100 w. (This 
does not decrease licensed power of trans- 
mitter.) 

KGKO, Wichita Falls Broadcasting Co., 
Wichita Falls, Tex., granted construction per- 
mit to make changes in equipment to con- 
form to G. O.’s $1 and 97, and increase max- 
imum rated power of transmitter from 500 
to 1,000 w. (This does not increase licensed 
power of transmitter.) 


WRBT, Wilmington Radio Assn., Inc., Wil- | 


mington, N. C., granted construction permit 
to move studio and transmitter locally in 
and near Wilmington, and make changes in 
equipment to conform to G, O.’s 91 and 97. 


KGNO, Dodge City Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Dodge City, Kans., granted construction per- 
mit to make changes in equipment to con-~- 
form to G. O.’s 91 and 97 and install auto- 
matic frequency control. 


KSCJ, Sioux City Journal, Sioux City, Iowa; 
KFG@Q, The Boone Biblical College, Boone, 
Iowa; 


permit to make changes in equipment to con- 
iorm to G. O.’s 91 and 987. 

KPJM, A. P. Miller and George R. Klahn, 
Prescott, Ariz.; KID, KID Broadcasting Co., 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, granted construction per- 
mits to make changes in equipment to con- 
form to requirements of General Orders 91 
and 97. 

KDB, Dwight Faulding, Santa Barbara, 
Calif., granted construction permit as above, 
decreasing maximum rated power of equip- 
ment from 250 to 100 w. 

WSYR-WMAC, Clive B. Meredith, Syracuse, 
N. Y., granted modification of construction 
ermit to extend completion date from April 
9, 1931, to April 30, 1931, and make changes 
in equipment. 

WMRJ, Peter J. Prinz, Jamaica, N. Y., 
granted license covering move of transmitter 
and studio, 1,210 ke. 100 w., divides with 
WCBB, WJBI, WCOH. 

KGKY, Hilliard Co., Inc., Scottsbluff, Nebr., 


ranted license covering moving of trans-| 
itter and studio locally; 1,500 kc., 100 w., un- | 


limited. 

WGN-WLIB, The Tribune Co., Chicago, Il., 
granted license covering changes in equip- 
ment, 720 ke., 25 kw., unlimited. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., State 
of Maine, granted construction permit, tele- 
phone band 66.5 to 69.5 kc. centered at 68 kc.; 
125 kw., radiated watts. 

W3XR, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Mend- 
ham Township, N. J., granted authority to use 
frequency, 278 ke., 10 w., for special experi- 
mental station W3XR. 

W2XBS, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
New York City, granted construction permit 
for additional transmitter. 

Shortwave & Television Corp., Boston, Mass., 
granted construction permit for experimental 
visual broadcasting station. WIXAU, granted 


license. 
KGVU, New York Alaska Gold Dredging 


*Includes bonus payment $112,000,000 advanced fr 


Decisions on Radio A pplications 


Utica, N. Y., granted |; 


WFVD, | 


KSAC, Kansas State Agricultural Col- | 
lege, Manhattan, Kans.; granted construction | 


272,011,188.09 
14,648,226.82 


$71 5,582,958.44 


457,931,700 
8,750,000 


$935,373,933 


434,622,200 
16,000,000 





$1,057,291 ,627 





$105,480,000 
37,000,000 
91,007,500 
50,419,500 
843,120 


$152,118,461.30 
*"""93,885,740.63 
45,596,319.80 
5,209,434.18 


$296,809,955.91 


$116,951,500 
"90,960,200 
48,040,000 
1,181,280 


$257,132,980 





$284,750,120 


e 


$4,119,230,649 $4,435,029,732 


‘om 1932 to 193 


1, 


Federal Commission 


Corp., Kushowin River Valley, Alaska, granted | 


license. 
Granted renewal of license: 


anes. Natl. Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
able. 


TemAS, Western Television Corp., Chicago, 


port- 


W2XR, Radio Pictures, 
City, N. Y.; W2XAD, Gen 
nectady, N. Y.; WEY, Fire Dept., Boston, 
Mass.; WCP, Fire Dept., City of New York. 

WRDN, Fire Dept., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

W3XR, Bell Tel. Labs., Inc., Neadham Town- 
ship, N. J. 

; W2XBX, Bell Tel. Labs., Inc., NC-952-V. 
| W2XDE, Bell Tel. Labs., Inc., portable. 
W10XK, Bell Tel. Labs., Inc., portable on 


Inc., 
Electric Co., Sche- 


ship. 
W6XG, Natl. Broadcasting Co., Inc., Oak- 
land, Calif. 
WI10XAA, Bell Tel. Labs., 
417-H. 
Set for hearing: 
| KROW, Educational Broadcasting Corp., 
| Oakland, Calif., requests construction permit 
j to make changes in equipment to conform to 
|G. O's. 91 and 97, decreasing max. rated 


| Inc., Plane NC- 





| power of equipment from 5 kw. to 215 kw.) 


(Not to decrease licensed power of equipment.) 
Action Taken April 23 
KMA, May Seed and Nursery Co., Shenan- 
| doah, Iowa, the Commission decided to al- 
| low this station to operate on 710 kc., until 
April 30, when KMA is to be put back on 930 
re pending hearing on its appeal. to go to 
WIL, Missouri Broadcasting Corp., St. Louis, 
o bearing on sepneien for full time on 
’ ¢. continued to a ° 5 
ater y 8, at request of 
Applications (other t 
KUP, Examiner Printing Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., construction permit for new 
transmitter on 5,585, 6,580, 8,230, 11,170, 16,460 
ke. Mobile Press Service. 2 kw. 
KUP, Examiner Printing Co. San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., construction permit for new 


han broadcasting): 


ke., 2 kw. 
Northern Radio Telegraph Co., Ketchikan, 
Alaska, construction permit for one frequency 
in each of the following bands: 5,855-5,990, 
4,924-5,365, 4,004-4,100, 3,232-3,412, 3,154-3.190, 
2,402-2,470, 3,076-3,100 kc. 750 w. Coastal, 
point co point and aeronautical service. 
County of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
construction permit for 2,452 kc., 125 k. Emer- 
weney peice Service. 
yo ‘ulsa, Okla., construction rmit for 
1,712 ke., 100 w. Emergency alias aertiee. 
W8XJ, Radiomarine Corp. of America, West 
| Dover, Ohio, renewal of sponet experimental 
| license for 3,106, 3,082, 3,088, 3,160, 3,172, 3,178, 
5,570, 5,540, 5,660 ke., 350 w. 
KMP, Aeronautical Radio, 


Inc., Omaha, 
Nebr., modification of construction permit to 
}extend period of construction 90 days from 
May 19, 1931. 

W3XAA, Universal Broadcasting Co., Port- 
able, license covering construction permit. 

Boeing Airplane Company, new license for 
aircraft on NCW 3,106, 3,160, 3,166, 3,172, 3,178, 
5,570, 5,660 ke., 50 w. 

KTU, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Redding, 
| Calif., modification of license to permit the 
| deletion of one transmitter. 
| The Wilson Transmit Co., license for radio 
|; On board steamer. Frequency to be designated 
| by Commission, 1 to 2 w. Special experimental 
service. 





|. Polin, Inc., portable, construction permit 
for 60,000-40.000 from 401,000 ke. up, 250 w.| 
| Experimental service. 
| The Kunsky-Trendle Broadcasting Corp., 
| construction permit for Visual Broadcasting 
| service, Frequency and power not specified. 
Broadcasting applications: 
WHAZ, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. ¥., construction permit amended to 


$3,994,152,487.09 | 


Long Island | 


transmitter on 5,585, 6,530, 8,230, 11,170, 16,460 | 


is the obvious possibility that some sig- 
| nificant phases of the problems of. Negro | 
housing might fail to receive the attention 
| they deserve. You have unselfishly ac- 
cepted membership on a committee, which, 
| through the channels of Negro universities 
|and civic organizations, is in a position to 
|reach the sources of information and to} 
understand by what types of organization | 
| and appeal typical problems are best met. 
| We are all very much interested in the du- 
|ties confronting you and appreciate the 
| time and effort you will give to the work. 
| I believe that you will find this service 
a means for correlating and analyzing ex- 
| isting information, supplemented perhaps 
by special studies on phases of the subject 
at present insufficiently studied. Well con- 
sidered and useful recommendations 
should result, and you have my best wishes 
for the successful conclusion of your task | 
in which the President is keenly interested. 


| 


Daylight Saving Time 
Is Best Suited to North, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
at four o’clock instead of five o'clock, they 
have an uninterrupted period of four and 
one-half hours of daylight plus about 
half an hour of twilight to devote to their 
own pursuits. 

In the central United States, sunset takes 
place July 1 at about 7:15 to 7:30 so that | 
residents of that region would have only | 
about a three-hour period of daylight after | 
their work, the period being shorter both 
before and after that date. The benefit is| 
correspondingly less in that region than in 
England. Farther south the benefit is still 
less. | 

In Great Britain daylight-saving time, | 
called ‘Summer time,” is in effect from | 
the third Sunday in April to the first Sun- 
day in October. It started as a war-time 
measure, probably to aid in stimulating | 
manufacture of war materials and to give 
the workers a longer daylight period of 
recreation, and has been retained. 

Thec hange in time in New York will 
affect the programs of the major radio! 
chains, which have their central studios 
there. Programs heard during the rest of | 
the year at 6 o’clock standard time will | 
be heard at 5, for example. 


jfor landing and dispatching aeroplanes 


| free, or lower, end of the arm that the 


| the free end to rise higher and higher, 


| 
| Of all prison-made goods and prohibiting 


| and including April 21 follo 





The suggestion that working hours be 
changed permanently to the earlier basis 
has been placed in effect in Ohio, through | 
the change in time of that State from | 
Eastern Standard Time to Central Stand- | 
ard. Dr. C. F. Marvin, chief of the 
Weather Bureau, has expressed his views | 
on daylight saving as follows: | 

“In connection with a study of the ef- | 
fects * * * and a consideration of the} 
grave doubts surrounding the chronology 
and history of events resulting from the | 
arbitrary advancement and retardation of | 
clocks involved in any scheme of this sort, 
it may be well to consider whether it} 
would not ultimately be better, in the his- | 
tory of mankind, to arbitrarily advance | 
the time of each zone a fixed amount—one- , 
half hour or possibly one hour—which 
would remain the same throughout the 
year and continuously thereafter, thus | 
seemingly more effectually avoiding the | 
perpetual confusion in fixing the exact | 
time of events that is hardly separable 
from the alteration between Summer and 
Winter. This scheme would always give 
to mankind the advantages of relatively 
longer daylight in the afternoon.” 


| 
omit request for increase power to 1 kw. Now 
requests change in equipment only. 

iney Broadcasting Company, Olney, Ih., 
construction permit amended to request day- 
time hours instead of specified hours, on 
1,370 ke., 100 w. 

KFRU, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., 
license to cover construction permit granted 
Feb. 10, 1931, for change in equipment. Modi- 
fication of license to change hours of opera- 
tion from sharing with WOS and WGBF 
(KFRU has certain specified evening hours | 
assigned) to simultaneous daytime operation | 
with WGBF and additional specified evening 
hours. j 

KGMB, Honolulu. Broadcasting Co., Ltd., 
Waikiki, Honolulu, T. H., construction permit 
amended to request 250 w. operating power 
instead of 187.5 w. 

KFUM, The Reynolds Radio Co., Inc., 12 
South Nevada S8t., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
construction permit amended to omit request | 
for increase power. Application now requests | 
change in equipment only. | 

KPSN, Pasadena Star-News Publishing Co., 
Pasadena, Calif., modification of license to | 
| request certain specified hours of operation. 
Present license for one quarter time, shar- 
ling with KGER, 
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dget for Next Fiscal Year 


OO 
DISPATCHING DEVICE || 
FOR AIRPLANES 


\ 


The above device for dispatching 
and landing airplanes has just 
been granted a patent by the 
United States Patent Office. The 
arm to which the plane is at- 
“tached rises by centrifugal force 
when rotated around the mast, 
enabling the plane to take off 
from a limited area, according to 
the patentee. The procedure is 
reversed in effecting a landing. 
The above drawing is one of sev- 
eral filed in the Patent Office by 
the patentee. 


Device for Landing 
And Launching of 
Airplanes Patented 





Crafts Are Released From 
“Arm” Rotating at High 
Speed and Attached to It 
In Landing Process 





The United States Patent Office has just 
issued a patent for a device described by 
the patentee, Lionel Holland, a resident 
of Calcutta, India, as furnishing means 


from the top of a high building or from 
any place where an area sufficient to per- 
mit normal landings and take-offs is not 
available. 

The device is shown by the specifications 
on which the patent was issued to con- 
sist of a tall mast around which an arm 
attached by one end to the top of the 
mast, may be made to rotate. It is to the 


aeroplane is attached in the dispatching 
process. 

As the arm rotates around the mast with 
increasing speed, centrifugal force causes 


carrying the aeroplane with it. Combined | 
effect of the weight of the aeroplane and | 
centrifugal force also causes an extension 
within the arm to be “paid out” causing 
the plane to swing around the mast in a 
circle of increased radius and with high 
speed. 

With the plane high in the air and its 
speed as it travels in the circle approach- 
ing that with which it would travel un- 
der its own power, the craft is freed from 
the arm and goes on its way. 


Landing Procedure 


In landing, the procedure is reversed. 
The plane travels in circles close to those 
described by the free end of the arm as 
its rotates. When the plane attaches itself 
by a device which it carries, the attach- 
ment gear of the arm extends, reducing 
the shock and permitting the plane to 
travel on a course close to that which it 
followed before the connection actually 
was made. 

Speed of the arm’s rotation is then de- 
creased and centrifugal force is dimin- 
ished accordingly. The arm thus is caused 
to drop as it makes its rotations. Finally 
it stops, hanging beside the mast in a 
position to permit the ground crew to 
lower the plane to the foot of the mast. 

The patent for the device was granted 
April 21 under patent No. 1802254. 





Wisconsin Defeats Bill 
To Label Prison Products 


MapIson, Wis., April 24, 
A bill (A. 320) providing for the labeling 


contracts for prison labor 
feated by the Assembly. 


Nearly 40 Millions 
Advanced on Crops 


has been de- 


Distribution of 296,000 Loans 
Shown in Table 


Crop production loans totaled $39,644,- 
769 on April 21, according to a tabulation 
just. made public by the Department of 
Agriculture. The Department's tabulation 
of crop production loans approved up to 
ws in full text: 


Number Amount 
$19,854,501 
7,743,398 
6,813,713 
3,768,180 
1,464,977 
MD cose srdandb ons Meee $39,644,769 
Approved loans, $45,000,000 appropriation: 
Number Amount 
12,562 $2,016,285 
47,938 7,231,278 
2 700 
152,146 
1,623,026 
217,248 
651,691 
121,032 | 
1,872,091 
2,426,566 
78,642 
62,643 
19,995 | 
3,566,838 
1,728,124 
1,654,940 
217,738 
1,381,304 | 
1,323,320 
142,678 
1,289,111 


St. Louis 


11,020 


Alabama . 
Arkansas 
Delaware 
Florida .. 
Georgia 

Illinois .... 
Indiana 

NO ae suis 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota ... 
Mississippi .. 
Missouri 
Montana 

New Mexicp ... 
North Carolina 
North Dakota . 
GREG: cn nans set 
Oklahoma ... 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania ...... 
South Carolina ,,. 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Virginia 
Washington 


1,201 
10,573 
1,683 


232,010 $34,812,869 
Approved loans, $20,000,000 appropriation: 
b 


nue er Amount 


Illinois 


Kentucky .....s00. eorece 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma . 
Tennessee 
Texas .... 
Virginia 

West Virginia 


54,93 $ 
Approved loans, $2,000,000 appropriation: 
suns Amount 





Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia .... 
North Carolina .... 
South Carolina ......... 


Total secccccscscccese 
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Lax Home Life 
Said to Enlarge 
Prison Population 


Governor of Kentucky Says 


Discontinuance by Schools 
Of Lessons in Morals Is 
Also Responsible 


FrANKForT, Ky., April 24, 

The breaking up of the home circle is 
held by Governor Flem D. Sampson to be 
responsible in large measure for the con- 
stantly increasing population of Federal, 
State and local prisons, while discontin- 
uance of lessons in morals in the schools 
is said to be partly responsible. 

The assertions were made in a state- 
ment by Governor Sampson today. 

“The prison problem,” he said, “is per- 
haps the most complicated, least under- 
stood and yet most generally discussed of 
any of the many social and economic prob- 
lems now calling for solution.”, 

Many of the inmates of the State penal 
institutions, the Governor continued, “are 
mere boys from 16 to 23 years of age,” 
whereas formerly the prisoners, fewer in 
number, were nearly all of mature age. 

Lax Training Blamed 

“Some attribute this increase in prison 
population to the World War,” he said, 
“but most of these young offenders were 
mere children when peace was declared 
and really know nothing of the carnage 
of battle. Others insist that the breaking 
down of the moral fibre of society is 
due to the lack of militancy in the church, 
but the churches seem to be as active 
as ever. Still another group say the 
increase in prison population comes from 
violation of the prohibition laws, but this 
is not true. The percentage which are 
sent for liquor violations is small indeed— 
less than 1% per cent of all that arrive. 
With so much talk of prisons filled 
through prohibition enforcement, our rec- 
ords show that out of 479 persons re- 
ceived at the reformatory between Jan. 1 
and April 1, in this year, only six were 
convicted of violation of liquor laws. 

“The root of the trouble undoubtedly 
lies in the breaking up of the home circle, 
the relaxation of parental guidance and 
discipline, and may be partly attributed 
to the deletion of the lessons in morals 
from our school books and the failure 
of efforts—if efforts they may be called— 
of our schools to inculcate into the stu- 
dents the principles of morality and re- 
spect for property rights and personal 
rights of others. 

Spiritual And Moral Lessons 

“Formerly every reading lesson was also 
one in character building. Even in the 
books on penmanship, in spelling and 
in English, were found teachings in morals, 
self-restraint, veracity, truthfulness, fru- 
gality, industry and integrity. Now all 
that is changed—we go directly to the 
subject, omitting the spiritual and moral 
lessons, and the character of the pupil 
suffers thereby. 

“Contributing liberally to this weakening 
of character is the general inclination on 
the part of parents to give their children 
a life unrestrained. Parents are too in- 
dulgent as well as too negligent. They do 
not associate with their children enough; 
they seldom advise them, counsel them or 
direct them in matters affecting their 
daily intercourse with others. 

“If we are to solve this prison problem 
and decrease instead of increase prison 
population, the family circle will again 
have to function; the fathers and mothers 
must recognize their responsibilities and 
take a very serious as wejl as active in- 
terest in what their sons and daughters 
are doing. We must put back into our 
school books the lessons of morality, Chris- 
tianity. industry and integrity, and build 
into our curriculum a large program of 


haracter enrichment and _ stabilization. 


Schools should not only teach academic 
and vocational subjects but also teach 
youth how to cope with all the important 
relations of life, how to live in peace and 
harmony with those about us; apprecia- 
tion of the rights of property of others 
and to know that where our neighbor’s 
personal rights and liberties begin, is 
where our rights stop—that one must not 
trespass upon the other. All these things 
should be rounded and molded into one 
complete program that will train the head 
and hands, develop the soul and intensify 
the conscience. 
Training Program 

“Recognizing the need of proper train- 
ing and of moral stabilization in the youth 
who fall into the hands of the law and 
languish behind prison bars, I, after 
pondering the question earnestly for some 
months, have reached the conclusion that 
every penal institution should be a most 
busy place, carrying out a program of 
training both in academic and vocational 
subjects, all calculated to prepare the in- 
mate for citizenship by teaching him not 
only how to think and how to use his 
hands in some useful trade, but how to 
live congenially and righteously with his 
neighbors. Idleness is the most dangerous 
thing in a penal institution, even more 
dangerous than it is on the outside, if 
possible. 

Our prisons should be organized for 
active industry. Every moment in the 
day of each inmate’s life should be de- 
voted to some particular task or lesson, 
All inmates should arise at the same hour 
in the morning, take a bath, have break- 
fast, and then promptly go to some par- 
ticular task or employment for so many 
hours; then into a school of training, 
either academic, vocational or citizenship; 
then to recreational assignments, music 
or other useful engagement that will tend 
to make the individual honorable, law- 
abiding, punctual and respectful. So many 
hours should be set aside for sleep and 
rest and the balance of the day should 
be fully occupied by the activities of the 
program. It must not all be work, but 
work fittingly interspersed with training 
and recreation so arranged as to occupy 
every waking moment of the day. 

“Of course, cleanliness and health 
habits must be inculecated. It is our job 
to build strong. healthy bodies as well 
as train the hand, mind and heart; but 
there must be no coddling of prisoners, 
no heroizing. Every individual must be 
treated as a free moral agent of intelli- 
gence with duties to perform.” 


Ohio Has $18,500,000 
Available for Road Work 


CoL_umsBus, Onto, April 24, 
The State Highway Department has 
$18,500,000 available for road construction 
purposes during 1931, according to an- 
nouncement by the State Highway Di- 
rector, O. W. Merrell, and the next let- 
tering of road and bridge construction 
contracts will be held May 18, when $4, 
000,000 worth of work will be awarded. 
Whenever hand work can be done with 
economy, the Department is specifying it 
shall be used instead of machine labor so 
as to aid in relieving the unemployment 
situation, Mr. Merrell saa. 


{Top Hovsey 


Harpers Ferry, West Va. 
Southern 
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Portion of 1926 
Tax Law at Issue 
In Supreme Court 


Provisions for Collections 
From Transferees of 
Property of Taxpayers 
Subject of Argument 


The provisions of the Revenue Act of 
1926 permitting the Federal Government 
to collect from the transferees of prop- 
erty of a taxpayer are unconstitutional, 
considered either from the viewpoint of a 
collection of taxes or liabilities at law 
or in equity, it was contended before 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
April 23 by Elkan Turk, counsel for Annie | 
G. Phillips in the case of Phillips v.Com- | 
missioner of Internal Revenue, No. 455. 

Assistant Attorney General G. A. Yourng- 
quist argued for the Government's right 
to collect the tax on the theory that the | 
sums transferred were impressed with a} 
trust in favor of the Government which 
could be followed into the hands of the} 
transferee. 

Teh contested statute is section 280 of 
the Revenue Act of 1926. The case, it was 
explained, arose following the dissolution | 
of the Coombe Garment Company, Inc., 
of Philadelphia. of which I. L. Phillips 
was a stockholder. By September, 1919, 
$69,000 had been paid to the stockholders 
“in liquidating dividends.” In 1925 the 
Commissioner assessed $9,000 in taxes for} 
the years 1918 and 1919 and notified Mr. 
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Payment for Building Is Held 
Not to Be Taxable as Dividend | 
| 


Form of Transaction Held Not to Prevent It Be- 
ing Treated as Purchase Price of Property 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 
Con P. CuRRAN 


v. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
No. 8822 


0. a 
On petition to review decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 
Before Stone and Garpner, Circuit Judges, 
and Wyman, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
April 6, 1931 

Srone, Circuit Judge, 
opinion of the court. 

This is a petition to review a redeter- 
mination of the Board of Tax Appeals 
sustaining a deficiency of $26,876.67 in the 
individual income taxes of petitioner for 
the year 1921. 

This deficiency assessment results from 
a payment, by way of credit on indebted- 
ness, which came to petitioner through 
the form of a dividend declared by the 


delivered the 


15, 1921. The position of the Commis- 
sioner is that the above payment to peti- 
tioner was a dividend from the above cor- 
poration while the contention of petitioner 
is that it came as his portion of the pay- 


him to the corporation. 


Findings of Fact 





Phillips that it was proposed to assesss 
against him the entire amount. Mr.| 
Phillips had received $17,000 from the 
corporation. | 
‘ Mr. Turk pointed out that the amount) 
sought to be collected from Mr. Phillips | 
had been variously referred to as a tax) 
and as a liability in law or in equity. Un-| 
der either conception, he declared, it was | 
unconstitutional. | 


Procedural Errors Alleged 


Assuming it to be a liability in law or 
in equity, he urged, the grant by the pro-| 
visions of section 280 to the Commis- 
sioner of the power summarily to assess 
this liability is an unconstitutional dele- 
gation of judicial power to an administra- 
tive officer and offends the constitutional 
principles of the separation of powers. 
The liability in law or in equity of a 
transferee of the property is not a lia- 
bility to the sovereign of such character 
as has ever, either in this country or 
England, been enforced by execution or 
summary process before the amount was 
determined by a court of record, he ar- 
gued. Due process of law, Mr. Turk said, | 
requires that the amount of this liability 
be first ascertained in a proper court be-| 
fore execution or warrant for the collec- | 
tion thereof should issue. 

If the amount assessed against Mr. Phil- | 
lips be considered as a tax, it is unconsti- 
tutional, continued the counsel, in impos- 
ing a tax liability which is neither appor- 
tioned among the several States or uni-| 
form throughout the United States. As 
to the contention that it might be based | 
upon the income of the original taxpayer 
the assessment might be justified as an 
income tax, Mr. Turk said, but it would be 
difficult to justify because it was not based 
on the income of the person required to} 
pay it and it would not be uniform. 

A further objection to its constitution- 
ality, urged Mr. Turk, is that section 280 
delegates to the legislatures of the States 
the power to determine the amount of 
liability which will thus be assessed. On 
general equitable principles at any event, 
it was said, one stockholder should not 
be required to bear the whole burden but 
at most not only his pro rata share. 


Government’s Contentions 


Assistant Attorney General Youngquist 
explained the operation of the law, point- 
ing out that prior to its adoption it was 
the procedure to bring suit against the 
transferee. Because that was cumbersome, 
the procedure of section 280 was adopted 
to provide a more speedy and effective 
means of collecting the revenues of the 
Government. 

He told the court that it was the method 
regularly employed in collecting the Fed- 
eral internal revenue to enforce the \col- 
lection of the tax first and permit an ap- 
peal to the courts after payment. This, 
he urged, constitutes due process of law. 

Nor did the statute create a new liabil- 
ity, he noted. It took as its basis the tax 
liability of the original taxpayer and the 
fund which had been taken over by the 
transferee was “properly impressed with 
a trust.” It was the enforcement of a 
tax liability that should have been paid, | 
he said. 

Mr. Youngquist pointed out that the pro- 
cedure permitted appeal through the usual 
channels in tax matters. 

Even if it were not a tax upon which 
summary proceedings could be had, he 
averred, the provision is nevertheless con- 
stitutional not only because the transferee 
has the alternative of paying the tax and 
suing to recover but also because the re- 
view of the Board’s determination by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals gives him a ju- 
dic:al determination of his liability. 


Nebraska Bill on Writing 
Of Court Opinions Vetoed 


LINcOLN, Nesr., April 24. 


Governor C. W. Bryan has vetoed a} 
measure passed by the Legislature which 
sought to require the Supreme Court of 
Nebraska to write opinions in all cases 
including decisions on motions, when its 
deciston determines or modifies unsettled | 
or new and important questions of law. 

Two reasons were assigned by Governor | 
Bryan for his action in the veto mes-| 
sage. The Legislature does not have the 
constitutional authority, in his opinion, | 
to make such a requirement of the Su- | 
preme Court. Further, he said, the writ- 
ing of opinions “in practically all cases” | 
would greatly add to the expense of main- 
taining the court. 








Ohio Finance Companies 
Seek Gross Earnings Tax 


CoL_umsus, Ouro, April 24. 
At a recent meeting of the special legis- 
lative committee on taxation representa- 
tives of Ohio finance companies asked 
that they be taxed on the basis of gross 
earnings in lieu of all other taxes. A 
rate of 5 mills was suggested. This 
method, the companies contended, would 
not only yield more revenue to the State, | 
but would reach the business done in Ohio 
by foreign finance companies. Out of 
$110,000,000 employed in Ohio in automo- 
bile financing, only $30,000,000 is Ohio 
capital, the companies pointed out in 
arguing against the capital stock tax. 


Gasoline Tax in Oklahoma 


Presented by Board 


The findings of fact-by the Board of Tax 
Appeals are as follows: F 


The petitioner is a resident of Normandy, 
Mo. Until 1920 he owned the entire com- 
mon capital stock of the Con P. Curran 
Printing Company, a corporation, and, with 
his wife, owned the building occupied by 
the corporation's business. Prior to 1920, the 
petitioner had borrowed from the corpora- 
tion until, 1920, he owed the corporation 
$298,598. The petitioner made a_ verbal 
agreement with his wife, that if she died be- 
fore he did, he would divide his interest 
in the corporation and the building with 
their children. She died in May, 1920, and 
thereafter, in August, 1920, pursuant to the 
agreement the petitioner gave the children 
49 per cent of the stock of the corporation 
and retained 51 per cent. 

On Oct. 9, 1920, the petitioner deeded the 


building to the corporation, the deed recit- | 


ing a consideration of $100. ‘ihe vusuug 
and ground originally cost the petitioner 
$261,000. Later he made various additions. 
Before the transfer of the property to the 
corporation, the petitioner sought to have 
the corporation pay him» $400,000 for the 
property. Discussions were had with other 
officers of the corporation who objected 
that the corporation could not make a capi- 
tal expenditure of that amount and that it 
was not necessary that the corporation own 
the building. The petitioner was insistent 
that he have some money to divide with his 
children and it was finally agreed that the 
corporation would pay and he would take 
$150,000 for the property. The petitioner 
then executed and delivered the deed to the 
property which was recorded Oct. 13, 1920. 
No payment was made to the petitioner on 
account of the transfer of the property in 
1920. On Jan. 15, 1921, at the regular an- 
nual meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the corporation, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

After the reading and discussion of the 
annual report, Mr. F. W. Corley addressed 
the chair and expressed the belief that in 
view of the transfer of the building to the 
company, the declaration of a dividend was 
justified, and that the amount of $150,000 
if decided upon as the amount of the divi- 
dend, be credited on the books of the com- 
pany to the holders of the common 
stock, on the basis of their holdings. 

The amount so credited to the stock- 
holders of record, to earn interest at the 
rate of 612.per cent per annum, ~payable 
quarterly, and that this dividend, so credited 
on the books of the company to said com- 
mon stockholders, can not be withdrawn, 
either in part or in whole, except on order 
of the management. 

Mr. F. W. Corley then made the motion 
that a dividend be declared .of $150,000 and 
the amount prorated to the holders of the 
common stock, on the basis of their hold- 
ings, and that the prorated amounts be 
credited on the books of the company, said 
amounts to bear interest at the rate of 
642 per cent per annum, and that these 
credits can only be withdrawn on the or- 
der of the management. 

This motion was seconded by Mr. John F. 
Curran, and upon a vote being taken was 
found to have carried unanimously. 

The secretary was instructed to notify the 
soc ener of tlais credit, by letter, accord- 
ngly. 

The petitioner's share of the $150,000 divi- 
dend was $76,500, which amount was credited 
against his indebtedness to the corpora- 
tion. The petitioner did not include the 
amount of $76,500 as income in his return 
for 1921. The respondent, in determining 
the deficiency for that year, treated the 
amounted as a dividend received in 1921. 

At the time of the resolution of Jan. 15, 
1921, the corporation had earnings accumu- 
lated in its surplus account in excess of the 
amount of the dividend. On its return for 
1921 the corporation reported $150,000 as a 
cash dividend. 


Opinion Reached by 


Board of Tax Appeals 


Upon these findings the Board pro 
ceeded as follows: 


Opinion 


Siefkin: The only issue remaining in this 
proceeding is one of fact. The corporate 
action taken indicates that a dividend was 
declared in 1921 and that the petitioner's 
portion of that dividend, $76,500 was 
credited to him by application against in- 
debtedness. All of the documentary evi- 


| dence points to the amount being a divi- 


dend and the respondent has so taxed it 
to the petitioner. 

The petitioner contends here, however, 
that his purpose and that of the corporation, 
which he controlled, was not »to receive or 
declare a dividend but was to receive or 
pay for certain real estate transferred to 
the corporation by the petitioner in 1920. 

We are convinced from all the evidence 
that the petitioner intended that the cor- 
poration should pay $150,000 for the prop- 
perty. We also believe that the petitioner 
was satisfied with the action as taken by the 
corporation in declaring and paying the 
dividend. The evidence does not convince 
us that the steps taken by the corporation, 
according to the documentary proof, mis- 
stated the facts. Except for the difference 
in the tax imposed, this very dispute, it did 
not matter to the petitioner how he was 
paid. Either way his indebtedness to the 
corporation was reduced by $76,500—and 
that was all he expected to get, and the 
testimony that he intended to sell the 
property (for a price out of which he would 
get $76,500) does not show that what the 
corporation did in 1921 was not the thing 
it purported to be. We are unable to say 
that the respondent's action was erroneous. 


Dividend Restrictions 


Are Viewed as Unusual 


There is no dispute that this payment 
to petitioner by the corporation was in 
the form of a corporation dividend al- 
though the dividend was hedged about 
with restrictions which are entirely un- 
usual, The theory of a dividend is that 
it shall be payable only from net earnings 
which are or will be ready for actual 
distribution at a definite date provided 
for in the resolution declaring the divi- 
dend. But here, although the actual net 
earnings of the corporation at the time 
this dividend was declared were sufficient 
to pay it, there was no definite date set 
for payment but on the contrary, the 
amount of the dividend was to be merely 
credited on the corporation books, to bear 
interest (payable quarterly) and could 





To Be Paid by Distributor 


OKLAHOMA City, Oxta., April 24. 


.. Governor Murray has signed the bill 
(CH; 461) providing that the gasoline tax 
shall be paid by the distributor instead 
of by the retailer. 

HARRISBURG, Pa., April 24. 

The House has passed the bill pro- 

viding for collection of the gasoline tax 

at the source. 


not be withdrawn “except on order of 
| the management.” 


| The form of a tranaction is unques- 
|tionably pertinent evidence. as to what 
|the transaction really is, yet it is not 
|always controlling. This is illustrated by 
the well recognized rule that a deed, ab- 
|solute in form, may be shown to be a 
mortgage. This same principle is true in 
applying the revenue statutes unless there 
is some forbidding expression or neces- 
sary implication in the particular statute. 


When this statute seeks to tax income as: 543. 


ment for a valuable building conveyed by) 


| 





Con P. Curran Printing Company on Jan.| 


erty in 1920.” 





herei 





derived from corporate dividends, ob- 
viously, it means income derived from cor- 
porate earnings which accrue to the 
stockholder solely because of his relation 
as such to the corporation. 

It has no design to so tax money paid 
to the taxpayer as the purchase price 
of property. The form is not conclusive 
evidence that the payment really and es- 
sentially and solely was a corporate divi- 
dend (Doyle v. Mitchell Bros. Co., 247 U. 
S. 179, 183, et. seq.) Even the evidentiary 
force of form is weakened where, as here, 
the transaction includes elements unusual 
or opposed to a transaction which the 
form would ordinarily or necessarily rep- 
resent. 


Dividend Construed 


As Payment for Property 


Under the evidence (fairly represented 
by the findings) the Board might have 
concluded either that there was a gift 
to the corporation and a real dividend 
or that there was a sale and a purchase 
payment which took the form of a divi- 
dend. Either view would have been sub- 
stantially supported by the evidence and, 
therefore, not disturbed here. The Board 
found there was a sale. It finds that 
“it was finally agreed that the corpora- | 
tion would pay and he would take $150,- 
000 for the property. The petitioner then 
executed and delivered the deed to the 
property which was recorded Oct. 13, 1920. 
No payment was made to the petitioner | 
on account of the transfer of the prop-| 
The findings following the 
quotation just made leave no doubt of the} 
view of the Board that this “dividend” | 
for $150,000 declared Jan. 15, 1921, was} 
really in payment of this purchase price. 
In this connection there is a significant | 
statement in the opinion of the Board on 
the findings as follows: 


“We are convinced from all the evidence 
that the petitioner intended that the cor- 
poration should pay $150,000 for the prop- | 
erty. We also believe that the petitioner 
was Satisfied with the action as taken 
by the corporation in declaring and pay- 
ing the dividend.” 

We think the findings must be con- 
strued as being that the property was 
sold to the corporation and that payment 
therefor was through the medium of this 
“dividend.” Further it may be said that 
once given the finding that this trans- 
action was a sale there is no support in 
the evidence for any view as to the divi- 
— except that it was in payment there- 
or. 

Upon such findings, the Board could not 
properly affirm the action of the Com-)} 
missioner that this payment to petitioner 
was taxable as a dividend. The payment | 
was, except in bare form, no dividend but | 
it was really a payment for property pur- 
chased at what the evidence shows was 
less than its real value. 

It follows that the decision of the Board 
of Tax Appeals should be and is reversed | 
and set aside, and the case remanded with | 
instructions to determine the tax in con- 
troversy in accordance with the view 
expressed. 








Wisconsin to Require 
Jury ‘in Contempt Cases | 


Mapison, Wis., April 24. 


A bill (S. 7) providing that issues of fact 
in contempt proceedings pertaining to the 
violation of restraining orders or injunc- 
tions shall be tried by a jury has just been 
signed by Governor Phillip F. La Follette 

The provisions of the measure apply to 
such an issue whether presented in a civil 
or a criminal proceeding. “All contempt 
proceedings,” it reads “whether civil or 
criminal, brought for the alleged viola- 
tion of any such restraining order or in- 
junction, are, and hereby are declared 
to be independent, original, special pro- 
ceedings, and shall require a unaminous 
finding of the jury.” 

The requirement does not apply to di- 
rect contempts committed in the immedi- 
ate presence of the court. 





Campaign Begun to Extend | 
System of Labor Placement | 


[Continued from Page 1.) . 


with employers, civic, business and trade | 
association officials in connection with the | 
Survey as to actual employment condi- 
tions within their respective States in 
order that, so far as may be possible, | 
remedial steps may be taken to meet the 
present situation, the object being to de- | 
velop every possible employment oppor- | 
tunity for men and women in need of | 
work throughout the coutnry. | 

In addition to maintaining and develop- 
ing the existing cooperative understand- | 
ings with State and municipal agencies 
the Fedéral administrative directors will | 
have charge of interstate labor placements. | 
The specialized divisions for farm labor 
and for employment opportunities for vet- 
erans, already in existence, are being ex- 
panded and strengthened. Practical plans 
have been evolved to care for interstate 
labor placements and cooperative meas- 
ures between States have been completed 
which will insure the practicabili of 
these plans. 

Encouraging offers of cooperation have 
already been received from many of the 
most important employers of labor and 
from State officials, as well as from labor 
organizations. The administrative offi- 
cials and the representatives of the co- 
operating employment agencies in the 
various States are determined to put forth | 
every effort to make this the greatest 
Public employment service possible com- 
mensurate with the needs of the present 
and for all time. 


Journal of the Supreme 
Court of the United States 


April 24, 1931 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devan- 
ter, Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, 
Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, 
and Mr. Justice Roberts. 

Walter Leichter of Union City, N. J.; 
Daniel Burke of New York City; W. 
Barton Leach of Boston, Mass.; and 
Frank Howard Purinton of Portland, 
Me., were admitted to practice. 


No. 470. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company, appellant, v. Railroad 
Commission of the State of California; 

No. 471. Los Angeles & Salt Lake Rail- 
road Company, appellant, v. Railroad Com- 
mission of the State of California; and 

No. 472. Southern Pacific Company et al., 
appellants, v. Railroad Commission of the 
State of California. Argument continued 
by Mr. C. W. Durbrow for the appellants; 
by Mr. Arthur T. George for the appellees, 
and concluded by Mr. C, W. Durbrow for the 
appellants. 

No. 484, Federal Trade:Commission, peti- 
tioner, v. Raladam Company. Argued by 
My. Assistant to the Attorney General 
O'Brian for the petitioner, and by Mr, 
Lewis W. McCandless for the respondent. 

No, 490. Frank L. Young Company, peti- 
tioner, v. McNeal-Edwards Company. Argu- 
ment commenced by Mr. Walter B. Leach 
for the petitioner. 

Adjourned until April 27 at 12 o'clock, 
when the day call will be: Nos. 490, 596, 54, 
698, » 505, 513, 520, 521 (and 522) and 
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CURRENT LAW ~» 


< 
E Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts —— 


(Decision on rehearing; syllabi of original opinion published in issue of 
Sept. 9, 1930.) 


ATTORNEYS—Suspension and disbarment—Complaint—Absence of verification— 
Denial of due process of law— 

A California attorney, who was accorded a hearing as to whether he should be 
suspended or disbarred and was given notice of the hearing, was not denied due 
process of law because of the absence of a verified complaint, notwithstanding the 
requirements, as to verification, of the Code of Civil Procedure since the proceed- 
ing was in accordance with the State Bar Act, which is self-sufficient and is to 
be construed independently of the code provisions. , 

Herron, In re.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. S. F. 13689, April 1, 1931. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES—Distinguished from internal revenue tax—Importers’ right 
of protest—Deduction under treaty with Cuba— 

Taxes paid by the purchase from the collector of internal revenue of revenue 
stamps which were affixed to cigars imported from Cuba and were canceled by 
customs officials while the cigars were in customs custody, under a statute providing 
for the detention of imported cigars by customs officials until revenue stamps shall 
have been affixed to the cigars and canceled, were customs duties, although addi- 
tional to, and separate from, the primary or regular duties provided by the Tariff 
Act, and although designated internal revenue and imposed subsequent to im- 
portation; since the taxes were customs duties, the imported had the right of pro- 
test given by the Tariff Act, but was required to exercise such right after, and not 
before, liquidation; the importer was not entitled to a reduction of 20 per cent 
under a provision of a treaty with Cuba for such a reduction of the rates provided 
by the Tariff Act, in view of another provision that any tax imposed “subsequent 
to importation * * * shall be imposed and collected without discrimination upon 
like articles whencesoever imported.” 

Faber, Coe & Gregg, Inc., v. United States; C. C. P. A., Cust. Appl., No. 3329, 
April 15, 1931. * 


(Decision on rehearing; syllabi of original opinion published in issue of 
July 24, 1931.) 
EMINENT DOMAIN—Remedies of property owners—Damaging of private property 
without condemnation proceedings or payment of compensation—Abutting owner’s 
loss of ingress and egress—Individual liability of officers— 

Members of the New Mexico State Highway Commission were not personally liable 
to the owner of property abutting on a State highway for loss of ingress and egress 
due to the construction of a viaduct without prior ascertainment and settlement of 
damages, since the constitutional provision that “private property shall not be 
taken or damaged for public use without just compensation” does not require that 
compensation be made in advance of the use, and since a statutory provision mak- 
ing “any person, firm or corporation” which has been empowered to exercise the 
right of eminent domain liable for property which has been taken or for damage 
to property which has been caused by the exercise of such right without prior pay- 
ment of compensation or a final judgment in a condemnation proceeding, does not 
apply to public officers or agencies of the State. 

Summerford v. Springer et al.; N. Mex. Sup. Ct., No. 3406, April 11, 1931. 


MORTGAGES—Foreclosure—Costs—Resales—Additional allowance to mortgagee—- 
A bank mortgagee who had sold the mortgaged property five times under the 
power of sale contained in the mortgage, and had incurred a great deal of extra 
expense and had spent a great deal of extra time and performed a great deal of 
extra labor in making the resales, was entitled, in addition to court costs, to an 
allowance of 5 per cent commissions on the amount of the debts to be taxed as a 
part of the costs of the sale of the property. 

Bank of Beaufort, In re. Mortgage Foreclosure; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 206, April 
15, 1931. 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Degree of care as to invited guest— 

The driver of an automobile in South Dakota was required to exercise ordinarily 
care to prevent injury to an invited guest. 

Kelley, Admin., etc., v. Cagnon et al.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27610, April 17, 1931. 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Driving car with worn tires—Application of 
brakes in emergency— 7, 

An automobile driver who made a long trip with tires that were worn, but not to 
the extent that all of the tread was worn smooth, and who applied the brakes when 
@ nail punctured a tire causing the car to turn over, was not guilty of actionable 
negligence as to a guest who was injured in the accident, since the operation of a 
car with the worn tires was not negligence, and the driver in applying the brakes, 
under the circumstances, acted in an emergency according to her best skill. 

Kelley, Admin., etc., v. Cagnon et al.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27610, April 17, 1931. 


RAILROADS—Stations—Change from agency to nonagency or prepay station— 
Order of State Commission— 


Where a railroad company was maintaining an agency station at a continued 
financial loss, and a growth of industrial activity increasing freight and passenger 
service at the station was improbable, and public inconvenience from changing the 
station from an agency station to a nonagency or a prepay station would not be 
great because of the proximity and accessibility of other agency stations, the rail- 
road company was entitled to make the change, on an application for the right to 
so do to the Ohio Public Utilities Commission, since the volume of business done at 
such a station, its proximity to other stations, the accessibility thereof, the cost 
of maintaining such station, the financial loss, if any, to the railroad company, 
the public welfare, the cost of operating such service, and probabilities of future 
development are circumstances to be considered on such an application. 


New York Central Railroad Co. v. Public Utilities Commission of Ohio; Ohio Sup. 
Ct., No. 22688, April 15, 1931. " 


SUNDAY—Prohibition against labor—Application of statute to operation of moving- 
picture theater— j 

The operation of a moving-picture theater for the entertainment of the public 
was not labor, within the meaning of a New Mexico statute prohibiting persons 
from being engaged on Sunday in “labor, except works of necessity, charity or 
mercy.” 

New Mexico, State of, v. Hardwick et al.; N. Mex. Sup. Ct., No. 3617, April 15, 
1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


APPEAL—Parties—Appeal from judgment of dismissal—Appearance by a de- 
fendant who had not joined in codefendants’ motion for dismissal— 


A defendant could appear as an appellee in the circuit court of appeals on an 
appeal by the plaintiff from a judgment of dismissal, although he had not joined in 
the motion of codefendants for dismissal—Bennett, etc., v. Langworthy, Receiver, 
etc. (C. V. A. 8.)—6 U.S. Daily, 471, April 25, 1931. 


BANKS—Federal land banks—Receiver—Powers—Recovery of diverted funds from 
officers—Rights of creditors— 


A receiver of a Federal land bank, appointed by the Federal Farm Loan Board 
under the Federal Farm Loan Act to “take possession of the books, records, and 
assets” and to “collect all debts, dues, and claims belonging to” the bank, has the 
power to recover funds improperly diverted by its officers; the receiver having such 
power, the creditors of the bank may not sue the officers to recover such funds 
where the receiver is doing so in good faith and with proper diligence.—Bennett, 
etc., v. Langworthy, Receiver, etc. (C. C. A. 8.)—6 U. S. Daily, 471, April 25, 1931. 


WAR RISK INSURANCE—Total and permanent disability—Chronic contagious 
skin disease—Inability to obtain employment’ because of physical appearance and 
refusal of others to work with veteran— 


A finding that a war veteran was totally and permanently disabled, within the 
meaning of a war risk insurance policy, was warranted by evidence that he had 
suffered for a number of years from a chronic skin disease known as psoriasis, 
that the disease was considered by others to be contagious, and that the veteran, 
although physically able to work, had been unable to obtain employment, because 
of his physical appearance and the refusal of others to work or to come in contact 
with him.—United States v. Ranes. (C. C. A. 9.)—6 U. S. Daily, 469, April 25, 1931. 


Patents 


PATENTS—Patentability—Anticipation—Patents— 


A patent for a mechanical combination is not anticipated by a prior patent which 
incidentally shows similar arrangement which was not described or claimed to 
perform function which it performs in second invention and in which result ob- 
tained similar to functions performed by second is accidental and was neither 
intended nor appreciated by prior patentee——Minton et al. v. Thomas. (C. C. 
P. A.)—6 U. S. Daily, 468, April 25, 1931. 


PATENTS—Interference—Interference in fact—Copying patented claims— 


M. & R. copied claims from T. patent and inserted statement of purpose to 
support them, but were refused right to make claims since claims contemplate 
operation they did not seek but were trying to prevent, the operation being acci- 
dental and the result of after thought suggested by T. patent.—Minton et al. v. 
Thomas. (C. C. P. A.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 468, April 25, 1931. ’ 


PATENTS—Filter system for loud speaker, priority awarded— 


Thomas patent for Filter-System for Loud Speaker awarded priority over Minton 
and Ringel.—Minton et al. v. Thomas. (C. C. P. A.)—6 U. S. Daily, 468, April 25, 
1931. 


y 


Federal Taxation 


DIVIDENDS—Definition—E vidence— 


Evidence considered and held that payment made to the petitioner by a cor- 
poration was not a dividend, but the purchase price of a building—Curran v. 
Commissioner. (C. C, A. 8..—6 U. S. Daily, 468, April 25, 1931. 





Tea Company Asked to Pay |Lower Duty on Apron Sets | 


Back’ Taxes in Wisconsin| Awarded by Customs Court 


Mapison, Wis., April 24. 


and 1929 has resulted mo demand by the 
Wisconsin Tax Commission that the com 
pany pay more than $100,000 in Fe pe. hemstitching. The court rules that thes 


. New York, April 24.—The J. L. Hudson 
A reassessment of State income taxes|Company, Detroit department store has 
of the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea} just secured a decision in the United 
Company for the years 1926, 1927, 1928| states Customs Court, reducing the duty | 
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Priority of Invention Determined 


Of Filter System for Loud Speaker 


Inventor Obtaining 


an Effect Not Claimed 


With Earlier Apparatus of Similar Nature 
Is Held Entitled to Priority 


JOHN P. MINTON AND ABRAHAM RINGEL 


v. 
ADOLPH A. THOMAS. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Pat. Appl. No. 2666. 
Appeal from the Board of Appeals of the 
Patent Office. Interference No. 56072. 
H. G. Grover (James G. Norton of coun- 
sel), for appellant; no appearance for 
appellee. 


Before GraHaM, Presiding Judge, and 


BLAND, HATFIELD and Garrett, Associate | 


Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
April 15, 1931 

GraHAM. Presiding Judge—The ap- 
pellants filed an application on June 9, 
1925, for a patent on improvements “in 
filter_systems for loud speakers.” On 
July 12, 1927, a patent was issued to the 


speakers upon his application filed March 


filed an amendment in the Patent Office, 
in and by means of which they amended 
their specification so that the same would 
state one of the objects of the appellants’ 


set forth in appellee’s said patent. In 
addition the appellants added claims 16 
to 23, inclusive, which were copied from 
appellee’s said patent, claims 1 to 5, inclu- 
Sive, and 7 to 9, inclusive. 


ing the counts copied by appellants from 
appellee’s said patent. 


Award of Priority 
| Basis of Appeal 


On Feb. 20, 1928, the appellee made a 
motion to dissolve the interference, al- 
leging as grounds thereof that the counts 
of the interference did not read upon 
the disclosure of the appellants. This mat- 
ter came on to be heard before the law 





examiner, who granted the motion to dis- | 
solve as to counts 4, 5, and 8 of the in-/! 


terference, and denied the same as to 


counts 1, 2, 3, 6, and 7. No evidence was | 
17, | 
Interferences | 


taken by the parties,,and, on Oct. 
1928, the Examiner of 
awarded priority of invention of 
subject matter in issue on renumbered 


the 


counts 1 to 5, inclusive, of the interfer- | 
ence to the appellants, holding that they | 


could make said- counts. 

On appeal to the Board of Appeals, 
the Board held that the Examiner of In- 
terferences was in error in his finding, 
‘and that the appellants could not make 
the claims in issue and awarded priority 
to the junior party, the appellee. The 
counts in issue, upon Which such priority 


was awarded, were copied from claims 1,! 
2, 3, 7, and 8 of the said patent to} 


appellee. ‘ 

As the matter now comes to this court, 
the only question in issue is whether the 
said counts of the interference will read 
}upon the disclosure of the appellants. 
| Counts 2 and 6 of the interference are 
| typical, and here follow: 

2. A sound reproducer having a pair of dia- 
phragms arranged to be operated 
|dently of each other, an electromagnetic 
| actuating device associated with each dia- 
phragm, each of said devices including a coil, 
means for connecting said coils independently 
| with a common circuit of electric impulses 
representing transmitted sound, and means 
for dephasing the impulses in one coil with 
| respect to the impulses in the other coil, 
whereby the impulses in said circuit cause 
vibration of said diaphragm in dephased 
relation. 

6. In the art of electrically reproducing 
sound, the improvement which consists in 
operating one diaphragm to represent direct 
sound waves and simultaneously operating a 
second diaphragm in lagging phase relation 
to the first diaphragm to represent reflected 
sound waves, 

The application® of appellants, Minton 
and Ringel, had as its object the provid- 
ing of a device by which different bands 
of frequencies resulting from a composite 


Minnesota Court Rules 
On Delay in Filing Tax Suit 


St. Paur, Mrnn., April 24. 


The fact that the State delayed bringing 
suit for 13 years is no defense 


the Minnesota Supreme Court has held 
in a case entitled State v. Brooks. The 


laches nor estoppel could be invoked 
against the State, the opinion ruled. 


Limitation of Fraud 
Action in Porto Rico 


Intent of Statute Discussed Be- 
fore Supreme Court 


The cSnstruction of a Porto Rican stat- 
ute limiting to four-years the time for 
| bringing actions for the rescission of con- 
tracts on the ground of fraud has just 
been discussed before the Supreme Court 





ment in the case of Sanchez v. Borras, 
No. 423. 


Conflicting views of the purpose of the 
suit were expressed by opposing counsel. 
The case, however, arose more than four 
years after a legatee of two residents of 
Spain claimed to have discovered that 
Francisco Lopez Sanchez had fraudulently 
obtained from their grantor, whose agent 
he had been, a deed to certain property 
in Porto Rico, sold it and kept a large 
portion of the purchase money for him- 
self. The bill of complaint, filed in the 
Federal Court for Porto Rico, asked a 
rescission of the deeds and also an ac- 
counting. The District Court found there 
had been fraud and ordered an account- 
ing. It was upheld in this by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the First Cir- 
cuit (42 F. (2d) 914). 

Nelson Gammans, representing Mr. 
Sanchez, contended that the cause of ac- 
tion itself was barred. He submitted that 


the purpose of the statute was to prevent | 


the bringing of such suits after a consid- 
erable period of time elapsed, during which 
witnesses and evidence would disappear. 
He urged that there was no difference 
between an action for an accounting on 
an allegedly fraudulent contract and an 
action for rescission. The prescription, he 
said, ran against the eause of action and 
had the effect of validating the contract 
after a period of four years. 

For the legatees, Henry G. Molina, sub- 
mitted that the action was not for the 
rescission of the contract such as was pre- 
scribed by the statute, but solely for an 
accounting. He declared that the statute 
did not limit the time for bringing an ac- 


tion for an accounting by a principal; 


against an agent. The statute of limita- 
tions on such an action, it was urged, is 
15 years under the Porto Rican law. 

A contrary construction of the statute, 


rate on cotton apron sets with certain he added, would permit “a person to hide 
period of four years and | 
The time of prescrip-| 


|got a good title. 


The additional assessment is the result | Sets, taxed at 75 per cent ad valorem, uN-/ tion, it was urged by Mr. Molina, con- 


of brokerage business in peas, eggs and|der paragraph 1430, Tariff Act of*1922,|trary to the contention of Mr. Gammans, | 


cheese, through offices in Green Bay and| should have been assessed at 35 per cent} began to run, not from the making of the 


Milwaukee. The company has filed anjad valorem, under paragraph 919. 
appeal to the entire assessment, test 427722-G-3504) 


(Pro-| contract, but upon the discovery of the 


fraud. 


appellee upon an invention relating to loud | 


15, 1926. On Oct. 12, 1927, the appellants | 


alleged invention to be the same as that | 


s Thereupon an | 
interference was declared by the ~Patent | 
Office, the counts of the interference be- | 


indepen- | 


in an| 
action to enforce its inheritance tax lien, | 


district court had jurisdiction and neither | 


of the United States in the oral argu-| 


or complex sound might be separately 
amplified and thereafter blended, the idea 
of the alleged inventors being that this 
method would give a true intensified re- 
production of the original sound. In or- 
der to effectuate this plan they had in 
mind in a loud speaker, a plurality of 
elements, responsive to different bands of 
frequencies, with filtering means asso- 
|ciated with the several elements, to select 
the band of frequencies appropriate to 
each element. 


In order to do this, two electrical units 
were devised, each connected with a loud 
speaker. One of these electric circuits 
;Or units was so devised as to prevent 
|the passage of low frequencies and to 
transmit the high frequencies. The high 
frequency unit was shunted by a chokeg, 
coil and had a condenser in series with it. 
The low frequency unit was so constructed 
as to freely transmit the low frequencies 
and to prevent the passage of the high 
frequencies. This was done by means of 
|@ condenser in the circuit. 

The specification filed repeatedly calls 
attention to the fact that the object of 
the device is to construct a two-part loud 
| speaker in such a way that one unit will 
receive the band of high frequencies and 
the other the band of low, frequencies, 
and that each will have its own band 
of frequencies selected by means of 
filters interposed in the circuits for that 
purpose. 

The manifest object of the invention 
is to prevent high frequencies passing over 
|the low frequency unit and low fre- 
quencies passing through the high fre- 
quency unit. It is claimed in the specifi- 
cation that “the device will therefore 
give tones of unsual purity and increased 
| intensity which are faithful reproductions 
|of the original sounds.” Some alternative 
|forms of the device are shown and the 
|loud speakers may be in series or in 
|parallel. It is unnecessary to detail the 
construction of the remainder of the de- 
vice, as such construction is not claimed 
to be anything but what is well known to 
the art. 

The appellee Thomas had obviously a 
different thought in mind when he filed 
his application which ripened into his 
|patent. He expressed the idea in his 
specification that each sound when made 
under natural surroundings had an echo 
caused by reflected sound waves. He 
stated that in all broadcasting studios, 
these reflected sounds were absent, 
and__ that the consequent reproduc- 
tion by the reproducer was not as the 
sound was made in nature and did not 
have a pleasing effect. He, therefore, 
proposed a device by which two repro- 
ducing diaphragms would be provided 
with two separate electric circuits, and 
to have these two diaphragms operating 
out of predetermined phase with each 
|; other, by a small degree, equal to that 
| which usually exists between the recep- 
tion of the direct waves,of a sound and 
the reception of its reflécted waves. 


Benefit of Results From 


First Device Claimed 


He proposed to produce this result by 
having his two diaphragms connected with 
different circuits, in one of which cir- 
cuits was located a choke coil and in the 
other of which was a condenser. The 
frequencies in one circuit were caused 
lag behind the frequencies in the oth 
circuit by means of the choke coil, which 
said coil was adjustable as to its induct- 
ance value. The inventor stated that 
the lagging of the frequencies in one cir- 
|}cuit behind those in the other circuit 
was only a fraction of a second, and 
should be-just sufficient to represent the 
phase difference between direct and re- 
flected waves of sound. 

In Thomas’ invention, there was no ate 
|}tempt made to separate bands of fre- 
quencies. In fact his specification plain! 
describes a device wherein the same ban 
| of frequencies shall be received and trans- 
|mitted to both diaphragms. His whole 
object was to dephase the current trans- 
mitted to one diaphragm as related to 
that received by the other. On the other 
hand, the idea of Minton and Rin- 
gel was to separate the low and high 
frequencies and to transmit them not ina 
dephased relation, but in the same rela- 
tion, to their respective loud speakers. 

The argument made by appellants here 
is that there is a band of frequencies 
which will be received by both of their 
circuits and which will overlap and which 
cannot be filtered gut of the respective 
| circuits. It is further argued that in this 
|band of intermediate frequencies there 
| will be, by means of the condensers and 
| choke coils found in their respective cir- 
| cuits, necessarily a dephased relation. It 
lis, therefore, argued that having shown 
| @ device which will produce such an effect, 
| and being first in the field, they are en- 
| titled to the benefit of any use which may 
be made of the invention disclgsed by 
| them in their application. 


| Amended Specification 


| Held to Be Afterthought 


We agree with the Board of Appeals 
that if there is any such band of inter- 
mediate frequencies which will pass 
| through the filters of both circuits in the 
appellants’ device, it will be an effect 
contemplated by them when they file 
| their original application herein. No one 
can read their specification as first filed 
and consider their original claims, with- 
out being led to the conclusion that such 
|an overlapping and intermediate band of 
frequencies was the one thing which they 
were trying to prevent by their apparatus. 
| If su@® overlapping occurs, and if the 
| device which they disclose will operate in 
|@ way which they did not seek, and which 
they were trying to prevent, it is quite ap- 
| parent that such result was accidental and 
| does not constitute an idea which they 
| Should now be permitted to take advan- 
tage of to the detriment of the appellee, 
who was working with this particular 
| thought in mind. It is a reasonable pre- 
sumption that the amended specification 
and new claims of appellants were the 
| results of an afterthought, suggested by 
appellee's patent. 

It is well settled that a patent for a 
mechanical combination is not anticipated 
by a prior patent which incidentally shows 
a similar arrangement, which was not 
| described or claimed to perform the func- 
| tlon which it performs in the second in- 
| vention, and in which any result obtained 
| Similar to the functions performed by the 
| second, is accidental, and was neither in- 
|tended nor appreciated by the prior 
patentee. 

We had occasion to go into that mat- 
| ter quite fully in In Re Daniel, 17 C. C, 
|P. A. (Patents) 605, 34 F. (2d), 995, when 
Garrett, J., speaking for the court, cited 
many authorities to the point. Other 
cases cited, and to the point, are: Ejibel 
Process Co. v. Paper Co., 261 U. S. 45; 
Wickelman v. Dick, 88 Fed. 264; Beck- 
with v. Malleable Iron Range Co., 174 
Fed. 1001; General Electiic Co. v. San- 
gamo Electric Co., 174 Fed. 141; Vacuum 
| Cleaner Co. v, Thompson, 258 Fed. 239. 

The decision of the Board of Appeals® 
is affirmed. 

Lennoot, J., did not participate in this 
case, . 
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New Insurance 


Laws Adopted | 
For Oklahoma 


State Commissioner Declares 
Measures Will Have But 
Little Effect on Business 
In State 








Ox.anoma City, Oxta., April 24. 


The insurance bills which passed the 
thirteenth legislature and became laws | 
will not have a very far reaching effect | 
on the insurance business in Oklahoma, ; 
the State Insurance Commissioner, Jess | 
G. Read, stated orally April 23. 

“A few measures sponsored by the State 
Insurance Department were adopted,” Mr. | 
Read said. “However, sections of bills or 
whole bills which threatened favorable op- 
erations in the State of casualty and life | 
insurnce companies were eliminated. | 


“The principal threat to casualty com- | 
panies developed in the House of Repre- | 
sentatives, which passed the bill to ap- | 
propriate $150,000 as capital for a State| 
operated workmen's compensation insur- 
ance fund which was to be optional to 
the employer. It would have allowed the 
employer to take the insurance protec- 
tion from the State or from private com- 
panies. 

Purpose of Measure 


“The measure contemplated operation 
of the State fund by the State Insurance 
Board. It was opposed by the State In- 
surance Commissioner, casualty insurance 
groups and Associated Industries of Okla- 
homa. The bill passed the House, but was 
killed in the Senate although it was a 
part of the program of Governor W. H. 
Murray. 

“A bill, which would have required all 
life insurance companies operating in Ok- 
lahoma to invest in Oklahoma securities 
at least three-fourths of their reserve on 
Oklahoma business, died in the House, 
where it was introduced. The Senate de- 
feated a bill to provide all foreign com- 
panies coming into the State should have 
$100,000 capital and surplus as a minimum. 

“In the last day of the session a bill 
passed by the Senate was lost in the 
House of Representatives. It would have 
given the Insurance Commissioner control 
over policy forms of stipulated premium 
companies. 

Assessment Associations 

“A new law, as the result of the session. 
provides a new assessment association or- 
ganized hereafter in Oklahoma must have 
an original capital of $10,000 or more. 
Another law to go into effect early in July 
will allow insurance companies at their 
option to issue life insurance contracts 
up to $10,000 without a medical examina- 
tion. The present limit is $2,000. 

“Another new law provides in event an 
assessment association is found to be in- 


solvent the Insurance Commissioner can | 
go into the appropriate court and ask | 


for appointment of a receiver.” 
Insurance companies were exempted 


from the list of corporations to pay in- | 


come tax under the new State income tax 
law, Mr. Read explained. The insurance 
companies at present pay a 2 per cent 
tax on premiums received annually. 


Michigan Bill on Auto 
Rates Amended in Senate 


Lansinc, Micu., April 24. 

The Rushton bill (S. 11) to create an 
automobile insurance rating bureau to 
function in conjunction with and under 
the supervision of the State Insurance 
Commissioner was passed by the Mich- 
igan Senate on general orders. April 23 
and will be up for third reading April 24. 

The measure was amended to exclude 
companies which do 60 per cent of their 
business in rural communities, such as 
those operated by the Michigan State 
Farm Bureau. 

Senator Horton, who offered the amend- 
ment, explained that he expected a gen- 
eral increase in automobile insurance 
rates and was in favor of ‘making a lower 
rate available for farmers. All other 
companies would be required to join the 
rating bureau in which the State Insur- 
ance Commissioner would hold the balance 
of power and could cast the deciding 
vote. All rates would be subject to the 
approval of the Commissioner. 








Compensation Hearing 
Is Postponed in Kansas 
ToreKa, Kans., April 24. 





The State Insurance. Commissioner, 
Charles F. Hobbs, has announced a post- 
ponement of the hearing on proposed in- 
creases in workmen’s compensation in- 
surance rates until May 25 as the result 
of an application of industries of the 
State for time to file objections. A 

The insurance companies are seeking 
increases averaging 14.7 per cent, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hobbs. J. D. M. Hamilton of 
Topeka appeared before the Commissioner 
April 21 in behalf of the insurance,;car- 
riers. He contended that the present rates 
are inadequate, especially in the food and 
allied industrial plants. 

Harry Sharp, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Kansas, asked for 
more time in which to file objections to 
the proposed increases. The hearing will 
te resumed May 25 when the insurers, 
‘ndustries and all others interested will 
be heard, Mr. Hobbs announced. 


Missouri Adds Benefits 
To Compensation Statute 


Jerrerson City, Mo., April 24. 

Governor Caulfield has signed a bill (H. 
403) recently passed by the Legislature 
to provide additional medical and hos- 
pital benefits under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. ! 

Under the amendment employes are 
entitled to medical, surgical and hospital 
tratment for the first 90, instead of 60, 
days after injury or disability, the total 
amount not to exceed $750 instead of 
$250 heretofore allowed. After the 90-day 
period additional treatment may be or- 
dered if necessary as under the former 
law. , 








Fire Losses in Texas 
In Three Months Reduced 


Austin, Tex., April 24. 


Fire losses in 425 Texas cities and towns 
showed a reduction of $426,343 in the first 
quarter of 1931 as compared with the eor- 
responding period of 1930, according to an 
announcement April 24 by the State Fire 
Insurance Commissioner, J. W. DeWeese. 
The aggregate loss of these communities 
for the first three months this year was 
$2,817,705 as against $3,244,048 last year. 

Mr. DeWeese attributed the decrease to 
the interest that is being manifested in 
fire prevention and fire protection in | 
Texas at this time. Special credit is given 
to more than 50 cities and towns which 
have adopted ordinances creating a fire 
prevention board, the purpose of which | 
is tg advise the city government and | 
means of preventing and extinguishing | 





Disability Insurance Benefits 
Based on Skin Ailment Allowed| Ty) Draft Plans 


Veteran’s Ability 


to Work Held Immaterial 


Due to Attitude of Fellow Employes 





San Francisco, CAatir. 
UnitTeD STATES OF AMERICA 
v. 
VirciI, A. RANEs. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. 
No. 6332. 


Appeal from the District Court for 
Northern District of California. 
Georce J. HATFIELD, United , States 
torney, and Hvusert Wyckorr Jr., As- 
sistant United States Attorney, for ap- 
pellant; FreDERIC C. BENNER and ALVIN 

Gertack for appellee. ‘ 
Before RupkKIN, Wri teur and SAWTELLE, 
Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
Maroh 30, 1931 


Rupkin, Circuit Judge: 


the 
At- 


This was an action on a converted policy | 


of war risk insurance in the sum of $7,000. 


After defining total and permanent dis-| 


ability, paragraph 11 of the conditions, 
benefits and privileges attached to the 
policy provides: 

“The total permanent disability bene- 
fits may relate back to a date not exceed- 
ing six months prior to receipt of due 
proof of such total permanent disability, 


and any premiums paid after receipt of! 


due proof of total permanent disability, 


and within the six months, shall be re-| 


funded without interest.” 
The complaint contained no direct aver- 


ment that due proof of total and perma-| 


nent disability had been furnished to the 
Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, but did aver: 

“That plaintiff, on Jan. 22, 1929, made 
application to the defendant, through its 
Veterans’ Bureau and the Director thereof, 
for the payment of said insurance for tota 
and permanent disability and said Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, and the Director thereof 


have refused to pay plaintiff said insur-| 


ance, and on April 26, 1929, disputed plain- 
tiff’s claim to said insurance and disagreed 
with him concerning his rights to the 
same.” 


Assignments of Error 


Considered by Court 


This allegation of the complaint was 
admitted by the answer. Under such cir- 
cumstances, and in the absence of a timely 
ebjection to the complaint, the above 
should be deemed a sufficient averment of 
the presentation of due proof of total 
and permanent disability as of the date 
alleged. Upon the trial the jury returned 
a verdict in favor of the plaintiff, fixing 


the date of total and permanent disability | 


as of Oct. 1, 1928. Upon this verdict a 
judgment was entered for the sum of $644, 
representing accrued monthly instalments 
at the rate of $40.25 per month, begin- 
ning Oct. 1, 1928. From the judgment 
thus entered the government has ap- 
pealed. 

The assignments of error challenge the 
sufficiency of the testimony to establish 
total and permanent disability, and the 
right or power of the court to give judg- 
ment for instalments accruing more than 
six months prior to the date of the ver- 
dict. On the question of total and perma- 
nent disability, the testimony tends to 
prove that the appellee has suffered for 
a number of years from a disease known 
as psoriasis. 

A physician testified that this is a dis- 
ease of the skin, of unknown origin; that 
it usually involves certain parts of the 
body and is regarded as chronic; that it 
disappears at times, but is subject to re- 
currence; that it is supposed by some to 
be due to blood parasites, and by others 
to be of nerve origin; that there are sev- 
eral cases on record where infection has 
been found; that he himself did not con- 
sider the malady contagious, although it 


was so regarded by others; that the cure} 


is more or less of an ephemeral nature; 
that in the majority of cases it can be 
cleared up in a month, but it sometimes 
takes six months or longer; that it is sub- 


| ject to recurrence and there is no assur- 


ance that it will not come back; that the 
longest time he has known a person to be 
free from it was seven years, and that it 
usually returns in two or three months. 


Disability Treated as 


Practical Question 


The appellee testified that the disease 
first appeared in the form of a seale, about 


May, 1922; that it spread from his face) 


to his scalp; that at times his scalp is a 


solid crust; that now and then it spreads! 


to all parts of his body; that his arms 
are practically covered with it; that at 


times it heals up for a short time only,| 
but there has always been a few spots left. | 


On the question of his ability to work, 
he» testified that he has been unable to 
perform manual labor for a number of 
years last past; that he attended school 
and took a business course in vocational 
training; that in 1926 the was employed in 
a bakery in a clerical capacity; that after 
two weeks of work he was discharged be- 
cause the drivers objected to coming in 
contact with him; that he then took a 
civil service examination and was em- 
ployed in the postoffice 
period of 1,175 hours, and for about three 
days during the holidays in December 
of that year; that from October, 1927, to 
October, 1928, he was employed in the 
same capacity for 1,125 hours; that he 
was then discharged because his physical 
appearance was objectionable to other 
employes of the department; that since 
that time he has sought employment and 
has applied to numerous agencies to ob- 
tain employment, 
to do so because of his appearance and 
because others refuse to work or come 
in contact with him. 

The testimony of the appellee as to 
his physical appearance, his efforts to 


obtain employment, and his inability to|} 


do so is fully corroborated by other testi- 
mony. The case thus presented is in 
some of its aspects a peculiar one. The 
appellee is physically able to follow a sub- 
stantially gainful occupation continuously, 
but is unable to obtain employment, 
through no fault of his own, because ethers 
are unwilling to associate or come in 
contact with him. The question of dis- 
ability is a practical one, and upon the 
facts above outlined we think a finding 
of total and permanent disability was 


,| Warranted. 


Effect of Attitude 


Of Working) Associates 

Thus, in Wood v. United States, 28 F. 
(2d) 771, the insured was subject to epi- 
leptic seizures. The court found that he 
was a young man of excellent physique 
and much more than ordinary intelligence; 
that in the intervals between his seizures 
he was quite able to pursue successfully 
any number of substantially gainful oc- 
cupations; that there was no evidence of 
any mental or physical deterioration; that 


probably 90 per cent of the time, or more, | 


he was a normal, healthy young man; 
that his seizures came without warning 


and with no regularity, and with such fre- | 


quency that as a matter of fact he could 
not find a job, or could not hold it if he 
found one. In reference to such a situa- 
tion, the court said: 

“The Government urges that Wood is 
physically and mentally able to hold a 
Position a very large percentage of the 
time, and that there is no real reason 


~ 


in 1926 for a) 


but has been unable} 


why employers should not employ him 
At the same time, it is all too clear that 
employers will not in fact employ him. 
It may be superstitution, it may be preju- 
dice, it may be illogical, but the truth still 
remains that other men won’t work with 
one who is apt to any time go off into 
an epileptic convulsion. So we are con- 
fronted with this situation: An insured, 
physically and mentally able to hold a 
job, can not, because of his epilepsy, find, 
or ever hope to find, employment. Is there 
liability? * * * 


“I am of the belief that when, by rea- 


insured is compelled to drop out of the 
ranks of the workers of the world, and 
stand by the side of the road and watch 
the world go by, there is liability under 
the policy. The insured may not be 
fastidious as to his employment; if, as 
a matter of fact, he is able to do any 
honorable work, he is not disabled 
neither is he chargeable with circum- 
|; Stances over which he has no control; 
and, if employers will not employ epi- 
leptics, the soldier is confronted with a 
| condition and not a theory, and he is 
| totally disabled.” 


Proof for Claims Held 


Properly Presented 


_The appellant further contends that ul- 

timate cure is reasonably certain, but this 
| is problematic, to say the least. The prob- 
abilities would seem to be the other way; 
but, in any event, the policy itself pro- 
| vides for such a contingency, because the 
insured may be called upon at any time 
to furnish proof satisfactory to the Di- 
rector of the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau of the continuance of his total per- 
manent disability, and if he fails to fur- 
| nish such proof all payments of monthly 
|instalments on account of total perma- 
|nent disability shall cease and all pre- 
miums thereafter falling due shall be 
payable in conformity with the policy. 

The appellant also contends that the 
complaint filed to allege and the proof 
failed to show the receipt of due proof 
| of total permanent disability by the Vet- 
| erans’ Bureau, from which it is argued 
that due proof was not made or furnished 
juntil the date of the trial, and that a 
| judgment awarding benefits relating back 
| to a date exceeding six months prior to 
the date of the verdict is erroneous. — 

If it were a fact, as claimed by the 
| Government, that there was neither alle- 
gation nor proof of the receipt of due 
proof of total permanent disability, the 
| defect would not only affect the amount 
of recovery, but the jurisdiction of the 
court would be enjtrely defeated, because 
| the receipt of due proof of total perma- 
nent disability and a denial of the claim 
for insurance benefits by the Veterans’ 
Bureau, or a disagreement in relation 
thereto, is a prerequisite to the exercise 
| Of jurisdiction by the courts. Manke y. 
| United States, 38 F. (2d) 624; Bernsten 
v. United States, 41 F. (2d) 663; United 
States v. Burleyson, 44 F. (2d) 502. For 
the like reason, the denial of liability by 
the Government can have no such effect 
|as is claimed for it by the appellee. 

As already stated, the policy expressly 
limits back payments to a date not ex- 
|ceeding six months from the receipt of 
|due proof of total permanent disability, 
}and we entertain no doubt that this 
limitation is binding on both the Bureau 
and.the courts. Were it not for a con- 
|cession made by the Government, it is 
|not at all clear to us that the courts can 
give judgment for installments  ante- 
dating the receipt of the due proof speci- 
fied in the policy. 

i The policy provides that payments may 
|relate back to a date not exceeding six 
months prior to receipt of due proof; and 
the word may is usually permissive, not 
|mandatory. This is especially true where, 
jas here, it is followed in the same sen- 
tence by the word shall. And, if the al- 
lowance of back installments 
cretionary with the Bureau, as it seems 
to be, it is questionable, at least, whether 


that discretion may be exercised by the 
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The information which the Bureau of 
distribution is now being made available 
preliminary report for each city of 10,000 


| ganizations. 


























son of physical or mental disability, the | 


is dis-| 


Advisory Group 


For Oil Output 


Subcommittee of Producing 
States to Consider Means 
To Improve Situation, 
Says Governor Murray 


Ox.iaHoma City, Oxta., April 24. 
A meeting of a subcommittee of the 
Oil States Advisory Committee will be 
held in Oklahoma City on April 27 to draft 
recommendations for improvement of the 
oil situation, according to announcement 
by Cicero I. Murray, chairman of the 
Advisory Committee. 
| Northcutt Ely, executive assistant to 
| the Secretary of the Interior, will’ meet 
_— the Committee, Mr. Murray said. 


Letter to Governors 


The Committee chairman also made 
; public a letter which Governor Murray 
| has written to the governors of Texas, 


Mexico, California, Colorado and \Wyo- 
ming, approving the report of the Com- 
mittee. 

“I believe the public officers of Okla- 
homa will see that this recommendation 
relative to allowable production is observed 
in this State, provided it is likewise ob- 
served in Texas and the other oil produc- 
ing areas,” he stated. 


Potentials Increased 


Increased allowable production of crude 
oil in the Oklahoma City field for the re- 
mainder of April and for May has been 
granted by the Corporation Commission, 
following a hearing last week when new 
potentials of the field were prepared. 

The field was' granted a total daily al- 
lowable of 165,000 barrels, of which some 
is to be made up by underproduced wells. 
The flow will be 7 per cent of a potential 
production of 2,240,640 barrels daily, with 
the remainder of the total allowable made 
up by the “under” wells. 


Percentage for May 


During May the percentage will be 6 
per cent of a potential of 2,549,489 barrels, 
with the underproduced wells making up 
the difference. 

The allowable flow has been 125,000 bar- 
rels daily, the figure having been estab- 
lished in February for the first quarter 
of the year. 

At the hearing on the increase, pipe 
line companies and crude buyers asked 
for the increase, basing their position on 
an increased demand for the next month 
and a half. Otto Bradford, field umpire, 
filed a petition with the Commission ask- 
ing the fixing of the allowable flow. 


One-third of Families 
In Maine Own Radios 


' 


The Director of the Census today, April 
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ing of Holding Companies Issues Affecting 


In Power System Explained | Flexible Tariff — 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony March 17 by Henry 

I. Harriman, of Newton, Mass. vice 

chairman of the board of directors of 

the New England Power Association, 
appearing as a witness in the Federal 

Trade Commission’s investigation into 

financial activities of power and gas 

utilities, was begun in the issue of 

April 24. A prepared statement on the 

development of the New England 

Power System, as presented by Mr. 

Harriman, continues as follows: 

As the poweg was developed in two 
States—New Hampshire and Vermont— 
| and was sold in a third State—Massachu- 
| setts—this likewise complicated the finan- 
cial structure and made necessary hold- 
ing companies to tie together the various 
corporate structures in the different 
States. 


Separate charters had been granted in 








But | Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Ohio, New| New Hampshire and Vermont, but au- 


| thority had heen given to consolidate these 
| two companies, and this consolidation was 
effected in 1907 under the corporate name 
Connecticut River Power Company of New 
Hampshire. This company developed the 
plant at Vernon and built the transmis- 
sion lines to the Massachusetts State line. 
For the purpose of transmitting power to 
the market in Massachusetts, a Massachu- 
setts company was incorporated under the 
name of the Connecticut River Transmis- 
sion Company, and as this company must 


be organized under the general laws of | 


the State affecting electric companies, 
bonds issued by it could not exceed its 
capital stock. It was, therefore, neces- 
sary to organize “the Massachusetts Com- 
pany,” a voluntary association to hold all 
of the securities of the Connecticut River 
Transmission Company. A foreign cor- 
poration could not be used for this pur- 
pose: because the laws of Massachusetts 
forbade a foreign corporation to own more 
than 50 per cent of the securities of an 
electric company. 

The stocks of the Connecticut River 
Power Company of New Hampshire and 
The Massachusetts Company were owned 
by a parent holding company, the Con- 
necticut River Power Company of Maine. 


Difficulties Met 
At Beginning Described 


Twenty-five years ago long distance high 
voltage transmission was in its infancy. 
There were only three lines in the coun- 
try with a voltage as high as 66,000 volts; 
only a very few with distances in excess 
of 40 miles, and all of these were located 
in the West or Middle West. Therefore, 
the transmission of power 40 to 60 miles 
from its source was entirely unknown to 
New England, and New England conserva- 
tion was a serious obstacle to the securing 
of contracts. It was said that the service 
would be unreliable; that there would be 


24, announced the results of a preliminary | frequent interruptions and that the speed 


count of the number of families in the 
State of Maine, according to the 1930 
census, together with the number of fam- 
ilies reporting radio sets. The whole num- 
ber of families in the State on April 1, 
1930, was 198,372, as compared with 186,106 
in 1920. The number of persons per fam- 
ily in 1930 was 4, as compared with 4.1 
in 1920. The number of families report- 
ing radio sets in 1930 was 177,803, or 39.2 
per cent of the total. 


court or jury. But, in view of the con- 
cession made by the Government, we will 
not pursue the inquiry further. 

For reasons heretofore stated, we are 
of opinion that the complaint contained 
a sufficient allegation of the presentation 
and receipt of due proof of total and per- 
manent disability on Jan. 22, 1929, and 
| that allegation was admitted by the an- 
swer. 
stallments to Oct. 1, 1928, that is, for a 
| period of less than six months prior to 
the receipt of the due proof. In other 
words, the six-month period runs from 
the date of the receipt of due proof, and 
not from tke date of the verdict as 
claimed. 

The judgment is therefore affirmed. 





RIBUTION 
orts for Each City of 10,000 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


the Census has gathered in the census of 
in city reports. The Bureau will issue a 
population or more. A summary of each 


report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores} 
number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store or- 
Following is the Bureau's summary for: 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales 
(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including 
| part-time employes), F: 
Clinton, Mass., 1930 Population, 12,817 
| A B Cc D E 
BO, QE ns ide nnvddnaveddecenduececnns 268 458 $5,506,959 100.00 $949,590 $559,026 
Single-store independents .......... 242 351 4,534,731 82.34 811,958 459,601 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 21 99 908,148 16.50 116,640 89,699 
| All other types of organization...... 5 8 64,080 94 20,992 9,726 
| Easthampton, Mass., 1930 Population, 11,323 . 
| A B Cc D E- P 
At AMEE 5. sak 66 pees Cot baneaaseaiad 155 218 $3,308,715 100.00 $456,827 $272,990 
Single-store independents .......... 136 158 2,738,202 82.76 393,559 220,902 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 10 42 373,616 11.29 30,565 30,315 
All other types of organization...... 4 18 196,897 5.95 32,703 21,773 
Fitchburg, Mass., 1930 Population, 40,692 
A B Cc D E F 
BET GOONEE enc nc ccdceoconasceseverustess 480 1,657 $18,980,093 100.00 $2,889,865 $2,170,926 
Single-store independents .......... 381 1,092 13,338,902 10.28 1,945,385 1,483,988 
Chains (four or more units) ........ il 377 4,045,729 21.32 615,520 434,742 
All other types of organization...... 28 188 1,595,462 8.40 328,960 252,196 
Milford, Mass., 1930 Population, 14,741 
A B Cc D E F 
Bil GEOFOR coccccsvccccceccccevcessccce 252 489 $6,261,612 100.00 $1,125,312 $576,287 
Single-store independents 229 351 4,898,829 78.23 973,422 452,554 
Chains (four or more units) ve 17 120 1,093,810 17.47 90,878 96,090 
All other types of organization...... 6 18 268,973 4.30 61,012 27,643 
Northampton, Mass., 1930 Population, 24,381 
A B D E F 
MO ESO in se aen aus aRaamaee 313 896 $12,750,850 100.00 $2,067,570 $1,226,445 
Single-store independents .......... 261 668 9,979,768 18.27 1,657,451 954,163 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 25 129 1,696,880 13.31 139,850 133,593 
All other types of organization...... 27 99 1,074,202 8.42 270,269 138,685 
Southbridge, Mass., 1930 Population, 14,264 
. A B Cc D E F 
Et GAMA! an dos scan tev nse esses ieknes 177 378 $5,358,653 100.00 $942,845 $469,800 
Single-store independents .......... 156 277 4,299,797 80.24 793,836 362,285 
Chains (four. or more units) ....... 15 83 869,759 16.23 89,500 19,629 
All other types of organization...... 6 18 189,097 53 59,509 27,886 
Webster, Mass., 1930 Population, 12,992 
A B Cc D E F 
MONEE: oj vcapcadeias sabawnane ss babe 232 440 $5,423,341 100.00 $826,613 $485,554 
Single-store independents .......... 200 316 4,145,962 16.45 671,927 364,515 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 18 94 906 082 16.71 85,317 81,300 
All other types of organization 14 30 371,297 6.84 69,369 39,739 
Westfield, Mass., 1930 Population, 19,775 
A B Cc D E F 
| Ot MOR. 8 pd enutnakeehesae sannaawe 309 779 $9,987,686 100.00 $1,471,371 $1,165,193 
Single-store independents .......... 271 547 7,226,783 12.36 1,216,859 913,246 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 26 194 1,905,874 19.08 113,538 192,125 
All other types of organization...... 12 38 855,029 8.56 140,974 59,82 
West Springfield, Mass., 1930 Population, 16,684 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores + oe 305 $4,835,517 100.00 $479,424 $448,867 
Single-stofe independents ...... . 157 209 3,135,600 64.85 268,317 275,736 
Chains (four or more units) .. 17 48 921,650 19.06 99,757 18,629 
All other types of organization...... 4 48 778,267 16,09 111,350 94,50: 
Freeport, N. Y., 1930 Population, 15,467 ° 
A B Cc D E F 
A GRUNER dc consandseesssencoenwenesal 353 842 $13,055,411 100.00 $1,998,657 $1,302,928 
Single-store independents .......... 72 540 9,161,243 70.17 1,553,036 846,484 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 57 204 2,528,705 19.37 205,064 278,116 
All other types of organization...... 24 98 1,365,453 10.46 240,557 178,328 
Hempstead, N. Y., 1930 Population, 12,650 
A B Cc D E F 
Wh sites. (4.5 cadeemhntaaes stan nmaies 348 1,270 $20,149,861 100.00 $2,505,437 $2,200,734 
Single-store independents .......... 260 7178 13,200,813 65.51 2,000,995 1,368,305 
Chains (four or more units) ....... 58 370 4,992,360 24.77 264,651 611,532 
All other types of organization...... 30 122 1,956,688 9.72 239,791 220,897 
Lynbrook, N. Y., 1930 Population, 11,993 
A B Cc D E F 
PAG eeeh. . 9+ cp ieted ceeuabua <onade 214 495 $8,683,283 100.00 $978,352 $766,328 
Single-store independents ...... 159 298 5,754,007 66.27 766,978 495,740 
Chains (four or more units) . 40 169 2,335,680 26.90 139,526 226,679 
All other types of organization 15 28 593,596 6.83 71,848 43,909 
Seminole, Okla., 1930 Population, 11,459 
A B Cc D E F 
Me rey ee - 232 792 $14,224,124 100.00 $1,626,935 $1,153,911 
Single-store independents 169 512 8,374,663 58.88 987,946 718,975 
Chains (four or more units) .. 32 154 3,890,356 27.35 429,668 
All other types of organization...... 31 1h 1,959,105 13.77 209,321 


Judgment was given for back in- | 


of the generators would vary. 

As work on the Vernon development 
proceeded, a flaw developed in the rock 
foundation necessitating the cleaning out 
of rock for a depth of 70 feet below the 
level of the river. During construction 
there were also a series of unusual floods 
which swept out or flooded the coffer 
dams during construction and added 
greatly to the cost of the development. 
Finally, the lack of power of eminent do- 
main for transmission lines in Massa- 
chusetts greatly hindered the securing of 
those rights, made detours necessary and 
in one instance compelled the use of a 
street in the City of Fitchburg for the 
main transmission lines of the company. 

The electric light interests of Massachu- 
setts opposed the project at every step. 


permitting a power company to sell in 
the territory of an _ electric light com- 
pany. They opposed the securing of con- 
tracts by the power company on the 
grounds of unreliability and finally 
through their financial affiliations they 
made it extremely difficult for Chace and 
Harriman to finance the project. Due to 





Company, only two contracts were made 
in that city prior to the starting of the 
Vernon plant, and it was necessary to ex- 
tend the lines from Fitchburg to Clinton 
and Worcester, where contracts were made 
with the Lancaster Mills and the Amer- 
ican Steel and Wire Company. 


Corporate Structure 


Of Development Stated 
Corporate Structure and Financing of 


the Original Connecticut River Develop- | 


ment: The companies involved were the 
Connecticut River Power Company of New 
Hampshire, Connecticut River Transmis- 
sion Company, The Massachusetts Com- 
pany and their holding company, the 
Connecticut River Power Company of 
Maine. 

The securities of the Connecticut River 


Power Company of New Hampshire were | 


as follows: Common stock, 15,000 shares; 
preferred stock, 5,000 shares; bonds, 
$2,000,000. 


The securities of the Connecticut River 


Transmission Company were 7,000 shares | 


of common stock and $495,000 of notes. 
The securities of The Massachusetts 
Company were 
stock and $1,200,000 of collateral trust 
bonds. The securities of the Connecticut 
River Power Company of Maine were 
20,000 shares of common stock and 5,000 
shares of preferred stock. 

The common and preferred stock of the 
Connecticut River Power Company of New 
Hampshire was owned by the Connecticut 
River Power Company of Maine. 
common stock and the notes of the Con- 
necticut River Transmission Company 
were owned by the Massachusetts Com- 
Pany and its 100 shares of stock were, in 
the first instance, owned by the Chace- 
Harriman Construction . Company, which 
company was securing the rights of way 
for the transmission lines in Massachu- 
setts. When those rights were obtained 
they were appraised by Charles T. Main, 
and on the basis of that appraisal the 
100 shares of Massachusetts Company 
stock was conveyed by the Chace-Harri- 
man Construction Company to the Con- 
necticut River Power Company of Maine 
in exchange for 7,200 shares of its com- 
mon stock. 

The construction work of the dam and 
power house at Vernon and the construc- 
tion of the transmission lines, first to 
Fitchburg and later to Worcester, wete 
financed by the sale to the public of the 
$2,000,000 of bonds of the Connecticut 
River Power Company of New Hampshire 
at 85, with a bonus of stock, and fhe sale 
of the $1,200,000 of bonds of the Massa- 
chusetts Company at the same price and, 
likewise, with a bonus of eommon stock, 
the stock bonus in all cases being the 
common stock of the Connecticut River 
Power Company of Maine. The water 
rights, the obtaining of the charters and 
the preliminary engineering were paid for, 
in the first instance, by Chace and Harri- 


man, who, in turn, we¥F@ compensated by | 


the issuing to them of a part of the com- 

mon and preferred stock of the Connecti- 

cut River Power Company of Maine. 
Developments on the Deerfield River: 


By the time the Vernon plant was com- | 


pleted, it was evident to Chace and Harri- 
man that the demand for power in the 


241.704 | Market which they were serving far ex- 
193,232 ' ceeded the capacity of 


the Va 


non plant 


They opposed the amendment of the law | 


the opposition of the Fitchburg Electric | 


100 shares of common | 


The | 


Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry 
Relates to New England Development 





and it was, therefore, desirable to de- 
velop other sources of hydroelectric power. 

Their attention was called to the Deer- 
field River with its extraordinary fall, 
spread over some 30 or 40 miles, of about 
1,500 feet. Early studies of the river clearly 
showed that it had little value as a hydro- 
electric proposition, unless the whole river 
could be owned and developed under one 
control and adequate storage created to 
equalize the flow. 

Chace and Harximan in 1910 began to 
purchase water rights on the river. In 
order to get control of the river and of 
the two storage basins, it was necessary 
to purchase outright the water rights of 
five mills and to secure the right to re- 
| locate several miles of track of the Hoosac 
Tunnel and Wilmington Railroad. 

By the end of 1911 the necessary water 
rights and farms had been secured and 
jan appraisal was made in 1911 by Mr. 
Charles T. Main of the value of the rights 
obtained. This appraisal was based upon 
engineering studies by Stone & Webster, | 
J. G. White & Company, and by Mr.| 
Main’s own office, and his estimate of the 
value of the properties which had been 
acquired was $7,500,000. It should be noted | 
that the rights were acquired without 
the right of eminent domain and at heavy | 
financial risk to Messrs. Chace and Harri- | 
man and their associates, who put up| 
the necessary money to secure the rights. | 


Company Organized 


To Develop Water Powers 

_ The Deerfield River was a nonnavigable 
river, and for the development of the 
rights which had been acquired the New 
England Power Company was organized 
under the general laws of Massachusetts. 
It was a business corporation. It had no 
right of eminent domain; it had no right 
to transmit electricity; its sole function 
was to develop the water powers on the 
river and to sell the electricity generated 
to the Connecticut River Transmission 
Company who, in turn, sold it and dis- 
tributed it in the Massachusetts market. 

Certain owners of water rights on the 
Deerfield River, men interested in manu- 
facturing in the Deerfield Valley, as a 
condition to the sale of their property, 
made a reservation of the right to take 
12,000,000 kilowatt-hours annually from 
the various plants of the New England 
Power Company. These rights were held 
by the Deerfield Company whose stock 
was later acquired by Messrs. Chace and 
Harriman. 

The valuation of the property made by 
Charles T. Main was its valuation after 
deducting these 12,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

You have in your records the various 
intercorporate actions by which the water 
rights on the Deerfield River was ac- 
quired by the New England Power Com- 
Pany and the New England Company of 
Maine for Messrs. Chace and Harriman. 
These records were freely given you, in- 
cluding the books of the various com- 
panies involved, the records and votes 
of the directors, the copies of contracts 
and agreements, and plans showing lands 
conveyed. Suffice it to say, that the con- 








mon stock of the New England Power 
Company of Maine, $454,500 in cash ‘and 
$300,000 in notes, a total of $5,754,500, a 
sum substantially $2,000,000 less than the 
appraised values of the properties turned 
over. This lower amount was accepted 
to give a safe margin to outstanding se- 
curities as against real value of proper- 
ties conveyed and acquired. The best 
proof of the conservative valuation at 
which the properties were sold is the fact 
that the New England Power Company 
was enabled to sell electric energy in the 
Massachusetts market in competition with 
all the other electric companies of the 
State and in competition with private 
plants at a profit to themselves, and at 





It should be further noted that one-| 


| half of the common stock issued against 


| the water rights went to the banking syn- | 


| dicate selling the securities. 

The three lower plants on the Deerfield | 
| River, with a head of approximately 180 
feet and a combined generating capacity 
of 18,000 kilowatts, and the Somerset 
reservoir, were placed in operation late 
lin 1912. 

The No. 5 plant, with a head of 265) 
| feet and an installed capacity of 15,000 | 
kilowatts, was placed in operation in 1915. 
In 1915-16 the lines of the power com-| 
| pany were also extended from Worcester | 
| to Providence and a connection made | 
to the tidewater steam plant of the Nar- | 
ragansett Electric Lighting Company. ' 
| During the war there was no substantial 
| construction except that transmission 
lines were built to connect with the steam 
plant of the Boston Edison Company and | 
the steam plant of the Eastern Connecti- 
cut Power Company, in order to meet the 
demands for war energy and to best con- 
| serve and use the surplus capacity of all 
said plants. 

During the war the New England Power | 
System passed through one of its most | 
serious crises. It had entered into long- 
term contracts for substantially all of 
its power at relatively low prewar prices. 
With the tremendous increase in costs, 
coal for instance having increased from 
$4 to nearly $20 a ton, the company would | 
have been bankrupt if its customers had | 
not voluntarily consented to temporary 
increases in prices. Ninety-eight per cent 
of the customers of the company so modi- 
| fied their contracts. 

In 1921 an extension to the hydro-| 
|} electric plant at Vernon was built with | 
an installed capacity of 16,000 kilowatts. 
|In 1922 the Searsburg plant was con-| 
structed with an operating head of a/| 
| little over 230 feet and a capacity of | 
nearly 5,000 kilowatts. This is an auto- 
matic and remote control plant operated | 
from the Davis Bridge plant, now known | 
as the Harriman plant. 

In 1923 work was begun on the largest | 
| development on the river, the Harriman 
Plant at Davis Bridge, this work includ-| 
ing the construction of a reservoir with 
a storage capacity of 5,000,000,000 cubic 
feet, a mean effective head of about 365 
feet, and an installed capacity of 45,000) 
kilowatts. In 1926 the Sherman plant was | 
constructed with a head of 80 feet and/| 
an installed capacity of 7,000 kilowatts. 
This is also an automatic plant operated | 
from the Harriman station. 

In 1927-28 the second development of 
the system on the Connecticut River was 
constructed between Bellows Falls, Vt., 
and Walpole, N.H. The new plant .con- 
structed at that location had a capacity 
of 45,000 kilowatts. From Bellows Falls 
a transmission line operated at 110,000 
volts was constructed to connect with 
the general transmission system of the 
company near Clinton. 

In 1926 the New England Power System 
secured rights on the Upper Connecticut 
River at Fifteen Mile Falls, covering a 
total drop of about 300 feet, and late in 
1930 the lower unit with a head of ap- 
proximately 170 feet was placed in opera- 
tion. This plant has a capacity of 140,000 | 
kilowatts and a storage capacity of about | 
1,500,000,000 cubic feet. From Fifteen Mile 
Falls a 220,000 volt transmission line was 
constructed to a substation between Lowell 
and Lawrence, and from that substation 
transmission lines were built to connect 
directly with the large Edgar Steam Plant 
of the Boston Edison Company and with 














sideration paid was 50,000 shares of com-| 


a price lower than the prevailing prices. | 


Law Construed — 


Customs Court Holds That 
Plan Used by President 
In Reaching Decision Is 
Not Subject to Review 


New York, April 24—The method the 
President pursues in rearhing a determi- 
nation to make changes in tariff under 
the flexible provisions of the Tariff Act 
is not subject to review by the courts, nor 
can the proceedings of the Tariff Commis- 
sion in assisting him be inquired into, the 
First Division of the United States Cus- 
toms Court has decided in the case of 
Norwegian Nitrogen Products Co. v. United 
States. 


In the majority opinion, Judge Sullivan 
explains that issue of the constitutionality 
of the flexible provisions of the Tariff Act 
of 1922 was withdrawn from the case upon 
the argument. 


After explaining that the President is 
not confined to an investigation of the 
Tariff Commission in reaching his con- 
clusions to change a tariff rate within the 
permissible limit, Judge Sullivan states 
that the only inquiry which can be made 
is whether he followed the law. The plain- 
tiff company, he states, did not attack 
the proclamation of the President or the 
reasonableness of the rate fixed. 


Concurring Opinion 


In a concurring opinion, Judge McClel- 
lan comments upon the decision of an- 
other division of the court in the case of 
Fox River Butter Company v. United 
States (6 U. S. Daily 8). The determina- 
tion therein that the delegation of power 
granted by Congress under the flexible 
provisions is unconstitutional was made, 
he states, despite the fact that the issue 
was not raised. The constitutionality of 
the provisions was concluded, in his opin- 
ion, by the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of Hamp- 
ton v. United States, 276 U. S. 394. 


Dissenting Opinion 


Judge Brown, in dissenting in part from 
the majority conclusions, declared that the 
issue of the validity of the provisions was 
before the court and that in his opinion 
the flexible provisions are unconstitu- 
tional, as held in the Fox River Butter 
Company case and also by him in the 
case of American Stores Company v, 
United States. 

The court overruled the protest of the 
Norwegian Nitrogen Products Company 
against duty assessed on sodium nitrite, at 
4‘ rather than 3 cents a pound, in con- 
formity with a Presidential proclamation, 
| The conclusions of the majority opinion 
follow: go 

Question Before Court 

1. A protest filed against the action of 
| the collector, in classifying merchandise, 
merely brings before the court the ques- 
tion of the correctness of the collector’s 
act, and when such action is based on @ 
proclamation of the President of the 
United States, increasing the duty on 
sodium nitrite from 3 cents to 4% cents 
per pound, the facts upon which the Presi- 
dent based his conclusion can not be 
inquired into, the proclamation itself bee 
|ing controlling when the President fole 
| lowed the law empowering him to act. 

2. What occurred before the Tariff Com- 
mission, who assisted the President as 
provided in section 315 of the Tarff Act 
of 1922, is immaterial to the issue. 

3. The proclamation declaring that a 
hearing was had and a report made to the 
President, precludes any investigation by 
this court as to what occurred before the 
Commission. 

4. It being conceded that the act is con- 
stitutional, and an investigation: having 
been had by the President as to whether 
or not there was a difference between 
the cost of production of sodium nitrite 
in the United States, and the country 
of production, and the proclamation of 
| the President showing there‘was such dif- 
ference, his action is final, and the method 
he pursued in arriving at such conclusiag 
is not subject to review by the courts, 

Dissenting Opinion Given 

Judge Brown dissenting holds: 

1. That section 315 set up a legislative 
rather than a judicial hearing before the 
Tariff Commission. 

2. That the language of the section 
leaving to executive discretion a deter- 
mination whether sectidn 315 shall or 
shall not be carried out, not only pre- 
cludes all judicial review of the internal 
process under said section, but also ren- 
ders it unconstitutional as attempting to 
authorize executive legislation and the 
initiation of a new tax outside of Con- 
gress, points not decided in Hampton vy, 
United States, 276 U. S. 394. 

(Protests 92852-G-11125-25, etc.) 





the large substation of the co 
the northerly side of Boston. 

A plant at McIndoes on the Connecticut 
River 10 miles below the Fifteen Mile Falls 
plant is now nearly completed and will 
be placed in operation within a few 
months, with a capacity of 15,000 kilowatts, 

Formation of New England Power As- 
sociation: In 1926 interests, which in- 
cluded the Internation] Paper Company, 
Stone & Webster, and F. L. Carlisle & 
Company, approached the management of 
the New England Company with a view 
of purchasing its properties, and the di- 
rectors of the New England Company 
decided that a sale was wise at the price 
offered. Accordingly, the new interests 
organized the New England Power Associ- 
ation and took over the assets of the New 
England Power Company. On the books 
of the New England Power Association 
they set up the value of the New England 
Company at the price which they had 
paid for the same. 

I remained as president of the new 
company for nearly two years, but with the 
understanding that the new owners would 
take over its operation as soon as feasible, 
and on Nov. 23, 1927, Frank D. Comer- 
ford was elected the president of the 
Association and since then has been its 
chief executive officer. 

By Robert E. Healy, chief counsel: 

Q. Mr. Harriman, the first of these de- 
velopments that has been referred to was 
called the Vernon development, below 
ome on the Connecticut River? 

. Yes. 

Q. How were the titles to the lands 
involved in the Vernon development ob- 
tained? 

A. The dam site, the charters and some 
of the lands, I don’t remember just how 
many, were purchased by Mr. Chace and 
myself. I am not sure whether we pur- 
chased them individually or through the 
corporation. 

Q. When the time came to build the 
dam and the plant connected therewith, 
a contract was made between the Con- 
necticut River Power Company of New 
Hampshire on the one hand and the 
Chace and Hafriman Construction Com- 
| pany on the other, was it not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And by that contract the Chace and 
Harriman Construction Company was not 
only to build the dam, but was also to 
provide certain lands and rights? 

A. Yes. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 

in the issue of April 27. 
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| Plan Employed 


In Determining 





Conclusions in R. F. & P. 
Case Based on Supreme 

- Court’s Order, Asserts 
Commissioner Lewis 





The Supreme Court's interpretation 
of the law for determining the value 
of railroad properties, laid down in the 
St. Louis & O'Fallon case, was 
scrupulously followed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the 
conclusions reached on the value of 

. the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 

“tomac Railroad, Commissioner Ernest 
L. Lewis declared in a statement at- 
tached to the Commission’s final re- 
port in the case. (Publication of the 
full tert of the statement outlining 
the methods employed in determining 
the value of the R. F. & P. began in 
the issue of April 24.) 

The statement concludes as follows: | 

While the above reasoning may not ap- 
ply in all respects to a common carrier it 
is a fact that while reproduction cost in 
times of violent fluctuations is evidence 
as to value, it is not value. We are never 
quite certain in times of economic up- 
heavels as to either prices or value. We are 
continually holding on to value as of yes- | 
terday. There is still, as in the house, the re- 
straining consideration of what is invested. 
In the case now before us the carrier pro-, 
duced no tangible evidence of value. It 
simply contends for a theory and that 
theory does not appeal to me to be ra- 
tional. As for myself, I have given weight 
te both cost to reproduce and original cost, 
in the proportions which I judge to be 
proper, and it seems to me that in doing 
so, came to a conclusion fair to both fhe 
carrier and the public. On the one hand, 
the higher cost to reproduce soars the 
greater the weight that should be at- 
tached to it; on the other hand, if repro- 
duction cost should drop so low as to cross 
the carrier's line of investment (which is 
now occurring) the original cost factor 
should tend to prevent results possibly de- | 
trimental to both the credit of the car- 
‘Tier and the service to the public. | 





Other commissioners may have adopted | 
different methods and applied different 
weights to the reproduction factor in ar- 
riving at their conclusions. But all of the 
majority did give what they considered to 
be due consideration and weight to repro- 
dection cost as of each of the recapture 
periods involved. The single sum value 
arrived at was a determination reached 
by the exercise of informed judgment 
based on the record. 


Depre®iation Questioned 


The carrier contends that there is no 
depreciation in a well-maintained plant. 
The courts have decided otherwise. We 
have not only field inspection but also life 
tables and records of changes and main- 
tenance to guide us to a well-informed 
judgment on the record. I accept as rea- 
sonably accurate the amount estimated by 
our Bureau of Valuation as accrued de- 
preciation and, while it seems obvious to 
me that if original cost is a proper meas- 
ure of the structural value of a plant, the 
existing accrued depreciation must be 
taken into consideration. I have also re- 
tained original cost undepreciated in my 
consideration as a separate element to be 
weighed against cost of reproduction in 
reaching a single-sum value. 

There remained to be considered “other 
mhatters to be regarded in estimating the 
value of the property” referred to in 
Smyth v. Ames and “other elements of 
value” specified in the Valuation Act. 

These considerations are numerous. It 
is not necessary to detail all here. One 
raises the question whether a value that 
might inhere in a well established and 
maintained property might be depressed 
and even greatly lessened by reason of 
the existence and encroachment of com- 
petitive forms of transportation. 

Another is functional depreciation. For 
the periods here under consideration does 
either exist, or depress the value of this 
carrier’s property? This question can be 
faced squarely by answer to the question: 
Would the railroad be reproduced? On 
the record, my conclusion is emphatically 
yes. The record reveals that its existence 
is economically justified as a sound busi- 
ness venture. It is even more economi- 
cally justified as a necessary agency of 
public service. It is a real public-service 
railroad. It has none of the markings of 
a@ tap line or an industrial railroad. If 
it would be reproduced, how would it be 
reproduced? 

’ No Depreciation Found 

It is well conceived, not overconstructed, 
efficient, has a large, diversified, and stable 
traffic, and is one of the most important 
bridge lines between the railroad systems 
of the North and the South. Its location, 
roadbed, and equipment would be dupli- 
cated for the years of recapture. I find, 
in the years of recapture, no functional 
depreciation and no obsolescence in the 
property as a whole. 

Even in days when railroads are men- 
aced by competitive forms of transporta- 
tion, we could not conceive of that ade- 
quate system of transportation for the na- 
tion contemplated by the act of 1920 with- 
out a substantially similar unit to make 
up that system. For that reason the re- 
production factor, under the rulings of 
the Supreme Court, is certainly here en- 
titled to be given real weight. 

This railroad is laid on a well-seasoned 
roadbed, solidified by use and the element 
of value inhering in such a roadbed. As 
far back as Valuation Docket No. 2, Texas 
Midland Railroad, 75 I. C. C., we have 
recognized appreciation arising from such 
Solidification. We stated therein that it 
is . fact which must be considered when 
@ final or ultimate value for the property 
is stated but for reasons therein discussed 
it was held that such appreciation is not 
Susceptibie of exact appraisal in detail. 


Decisions Explained 


The Supreme Court, in touching on 
other controversial elements of intangible 
Value, has itself, in McCardle v. Indianap- 
olis Water Co., 272 U. S., 400, interpreted 
its decisions. It said: 

“The decisions of this court declare: 
‘That there is an element of value in an 
assembled and established plant, doing 
husiness and earning money, over one not 
thus advanced, is self-evident. This ele- 
ment of value is a property right, and 
Should be considered in determining the 
value of the property, upon which the| 
Awner has a right to make a fair return 
‘when the same is privately owned although 
Gedicated to public use.’ Des Moines Gas 
Co. v. Des Moines, 238 U. S. 153, 165; Den- 
ver v. Denver Union Water Co., 246 U. 8S. 
178, 191, 192. And see National Water- 
‘works Co. v. Kansas City, 62 Fed. 853, 865; 
Omaha v, Omaha Water Co., 218 U. S. 
180, 202, 203, and ‘cases cited.” 

* Our single-sum value is of an economi- 
@ally developed, well-maintained, and seu- 
soned railroad in operation as a going 
‘oncern. 

» Such, in brief, was the background for 
My determination of a single-sum value. 
There was slight departure from it as our 
minds met in agreement as the result of 
‘the exercise, recognized by the law, of 
‘the well-informed judgment having its 
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The vibration board used at tne 
National Bureau of Standards in 
testing aircraft instruments for 
the effects of vibration is shown 
in the photograph. The appa- 
ratus is mounted on a concrete 
illar with the driving motor be- 
ow; the speed is controlled from 
a distance. The bracket and top 
plate are given a circular vibra- 
tion in the plane of the plate. 


prices in our reproduction studies. This 
seems to me to be in accordance with the 
decisions concerned: the reasonableness of 
rates for the future and that it necessarily 


| followed that a forecast of prices was 


proper. 

An effort is made to differentiate this 
case because the issue here is as to past 
years. It is urged that there is not only 
no occasion to consider prices prevailing 
over any except each individual recapture 
period but that to do so results in an in- 
justice to respondent because its income 
for any one year or period, only, is in- 
volved for any one time. 


In the instant case it is unnecessary to 
forecast prices for the future. We have 
the anomolous situation of the future ly- 
ing in the past and there is no reason 
why we should shut our eyes to what is 
known, and particularly when we are 
searching for stable foundations. In de- 
termining value for a past period, subse- 
quent events may be considered. This doc- 
trine is forcibly expressed in San Diego 


Land & Town Co. v. Jasper, 189 U. S. 439,| 


444, as follows: 
Determination of Values 


“Of course it is hard to answer the 
proposition that value expressed in money 
depends on what people think at the 
time. That determines what they will 
give for the thing, and whether they 
think rightly or wrongly, if they or some 
of them will give a certain price for it, 
that is its value then. Nevertheless, it 
has been held, under some circumstances, 
even in ordinary suits, that when events 
have corrected the prophecy of the pub- 
lic, the facts may bé shown and a more 
correct valuation adopted. (Cases cited.) 

“We think that upon the question be- 
fore us subsequent events may be con- 
sidered. The facts mentioned would tend 
to depreciate the market value of the 
plant, and very much depreciate the 
value of the services rendered to con- 
sumers during the year when the ordi- 
nance necessarily was in force.” 

It might as well be that if refinements 
in prices must be made and if we are to 
close our eyes to reason, we should base 
cost’ of reproduction estimates upon 
monthly prices and particularly for the 
10-month period in 1920, since the entire 
net railways income for the entire cal- 
endar year is not involved. However, our 
duty under the statute is primarily to 
ascertain value and in order to ascer- 
tain such a value as will be fair to the 
public and respondent, our yardstick 
should be as fair and as accurate as 
possible. Such ascertainment is to be ac- 
cording to the “law of the land.” 

Mean Level Sought 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has told us the elements to be considered 
and, as far as cost of reproduction is con- 
cerned, upon what to base it. As we con- 
strue its decisions, that base is to be upon 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 6.] 


‘Use New Device 


To Test Vibration 


Effect on Performance of 
Ship’s Instruments De- 
termined by Use of Re- 
cently Developed Board 





| By W. G. Brombacher 
Bureau of Standards 


Aircraft instruments are normally sub- 
| ject to vibration in service. No precise 
;data are available on the frequency and 
‘amplitude of this vibratian, but it is well 
{known that the amplitude varies greatly 
|for different airplanes. It is assumed, 
| however, with considerable reason, that 
| the fundamental frequency’ of the vibra- 


jtion is the same as the rate-of rotation | 


|of the engine. 

The performance of the instruments is 
much affected by vibration. Parts, such 
|as pointers and machine screws, may be- 
come loosened if precautions are not 
taken. If the free period of the instru- 
}{ment mechanism is the same as that of 
| the vibration to which it is subjected, the 
| life of the instrument is likely to be very 
|short, and further when this occurs the 
instrument itseJf is ordinarily unreadable. 
| Vibration causes wear on the pivots, es- 
|peciall¥ in magnetic compasses, which 
ereatly affects performance. In fact, ex- 
perience has shown that vibration with 
excessive amplitude has, in general, a 
| deleterious effect on the performance of 
instruments, while, on the other hand, a 
small amount of vibration is beneficial in 
that it largely eliminates the effect of 
friction. 

Vibration Tests Need 


In view of the serious effect of vibra- 
tion on instruments it is obvious that 
purchase specifications should contain a 
vibration test. The current Army-Navy 
specifications require that an apparatus 
be available for securing circular vibra- 
| tions with a frequency range from 100 to 
| 2,000 per minute with a double amplitude, 
or total excursion, of one thirty-second of 
}an inch in a plane at an angle of 45 
| degrees with the horizontal. This vibra- 
tion was chosen because it is roughly 
jequivalent (determined by touch) to a 
vibration which may be called “severe” 
in an airplane, and also because it is 





easy to secure mechanically. Further, it 
gives components in all of the directions 
in which airplane vibrations would prob- 
ably affect an instrument. It is known 
as the “standard” vibration. 

The National Bureau of Standards in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, United States Navy, has developed 


subjecting instruments to the above-de- 
scribed vibration. The vibration board 
previously used in testing aircraft instru- 
ments consisted of a mounting board sup- 
ported by springs, which was set into 
vibration by means of a rotating unbal- 
anced weight. The vibrations of such a 
board can not be easily controlled, since 
the amplitude depends also upon the fre- 
quency. 


Effect of New Board 


In the new vibration board the desired 
amplitude is obtained by means of an 
adjustable eccentric. The shaft of the 
eccentric is set at an angle of 45 degrees 
with the horizon and is rotated at the 
desired frequencies by a variable speed 
motor. An aluminum plate about 17 
inches square, upon which the instru- 
ments are mounted by suitable brackets 
and panels, is connected to the eccentric. 
This plate is supported at two parrallel 
edges by a second aluminum plate, which 
in turn is connected to the base at its 
other two parallel edges. The plates are 
in each case supported by linear ball 
bearings and are free to move parallel 
to the supporting edge. This connection 


and constructed a vibration board for | 





gives the plate attached to the eccentric 
the required two degrees of freedom of 
motion. The driving motor is mounted 
three feet away from the board and ex- 
cept for the ball bearings, the apparatus 
is made of nonmagnetic material, in or- 
der to minimize magnetic effects which 
are undesirable in testing compases. The 
instruments are mounted in the normal 
operating poistion; that is, with the dial 
vertical and properly oriented. 

Instruments are, in general, given two 
vibration tests. In the first test they are 
subjected to a vibration of constant fre- 
quency and amplitude for three hours, 
during which the instruments are held 
by suitable means at a normal service 
reading. The change in scale errors re- 
sulting from the vibration is taken as the 
criterion of the effect, in addition to 
obvious results, such as loose parts. In 
the second test they are subjected, while 
held at a normal service reading, to a 
| number of frequencies between 1,000 and 
| 2,000 per minute and the amplitude of 
| the pointer vibration is noted. This tests 
the instruments for a possible undesirable 
value of the free period. 








Decisions Covering Finance Cases 
And Rail Rate Complaints Announced 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 24 made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


No. 23257.—Sioux City Grain Exchange v. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. Fail- 
ure of defendants to absorb cross-town switch- 
ing charges at Sioux City, Iowa, found not 
unduly prejudicial. Certain other switching 
charges found applicable and not unduly prej- 
udicial. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 20993.—Memphis Freight Bureau v. Ar- 
kansas Railroad. 1. Relation of rates on fer- 
tilizer and vinegar, in carloads, and mate 
tresses, in less than carloads, from Mem- 
phis, Tenn., to points in Arkansas on the 
one hand, and intrastate between all points 
in Arkansas on the other hand, found to re- 
in undue and unreasonable advantage, 
preference, and prejudice as between per- 
sons and localities in intrastate commerce, on 
the one hand, and interstate commerce, on 
the other hand, in violation of section 13 of 
the act, and such undue and unreasonable 
advantage, preference, and prejudice required 
to be removed. 

2. Rates, rules, regulations, and “practices 
applicable in connection with the transporta- 
tion of numerous commodities from em- 
phis to points in Arkansas not shown to be 
unreasonable. or unduly prejudicial as com- 
pared with rates, rules, regulations, and prac- 
tices applicable in connection with the 
movement of similar traffic intrastate in Ar- 


Kansas. 
No. 14244.—Erie Railroad v. Alabama & 
Vicksburg Railway. Upon further hearing, 


| findings in former report. 98 I. C. C. 268, fixing 


just, reasonable and equitable divisions of 
joint eastbound transcontinental rates on 
fresh fruits and vegetables to the Duane 
Street station of the Erie Railroad at New 
York, N. Y., and requiring readjustment from 
Sept. 13, 1922, modified so that the adjust- 
ment prescribed not become effective until 
June 25, 1925, in so far as it affects the di- 
visions of rates on apples, in straight car- 
loads, on deciduous frults, in carloads, other 
than apples in straight carloads, and on fresh 
vegetables, in carloads, set forth in Trans- 
continental Freight Bureau tariff, I. C. C., No. 
1084, and supplements thereto and reissues 





Industry in Naples 
Because of its central location in the 
Mediterranean area and of its abundance 
of cheap labor and industrial sites, as 
well as its “excellent” shipping and storage 





"Dasis in the matters of record. 
~ One of the points of dissent is that the 
‘majority has used period instead of spot 


Z ’ 





facilities, Naples, Italy, rapidly is becom- 
ing an important industrial city. (Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) . 


thereof, except that in so far as it affects 
the divisions of rates on peaches, pears and 
plums, in baskets, in carloads, and on ap- 
ples, in bulk or in baskets, in carloads, orig- 
inating at points in the Yakima Valley, it 
become effective May 25, 1925. 


Finance Decisions 


The Commission also made public de- 
cisions in finance cases, which are sum- 
marized as follows: 


Finance Docket No. 8394.—Trinity Valley & 
Northern Railway, proposed construction. 
Present and future public convenience and 
necessity not shown to require-the construc- 
tion and operation by the Trinity Valley & 
Northern Railway Co. of a proposed line of 





railroad in Liberty County, Tex. Appli 
denied. ; saiicarton 


Finance Docket No. 8701.—North Texas & 
Santa Fe Railway, bond. Authority granted 
to issue a registered first-mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bond, series B, for $650,000, to be deliv- 
ered to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Co. in satisfaction of a like amount 
of applicant's indbetedness to that company 
for advances for capital purposes. 


Rate Complaints 


Rate complaints filed with the Com- 
mission announced April 24 are sum- 
marized as follows: 

No. 24375.—Hygrade Food Products Corp., 
New York City, v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway. Unjust and unreasonable rates 
and charges on livestock, from various points 
of origin to Chicago, Ill., in violation of sec- 
tions 1, 3, 6 and 15 thereof. Ask for cease 
and desist order, the establishment of just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No, 24376.—Mitchell Stewart Construction 
Co., Dallas, Tex., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway. Unjust and unreasonable rates 
on transportation of contractors’ outfits, in 
carloads, from Skedee, Okla., to Center, Tex. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates and repara- 

on. - . 

No. 24377.—Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y., v. Chicago & 
North Western Railway. Unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates on liquid formaldehyde in metal 
cans in barrels or boxes, or in bulk in barrels 
in carloads, minimum weight 36,000 unds, 
to and from points in western classification. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates. 

No. 24378.—Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, 
Til., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on shipments 
of artificial stone from Los Angeles, Calif., to 
Chicago, Tll. Ask for cease and desist order, 
and reparation, 
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NEW YORK, N. Y., April 24. 
The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 















































States Sales High Low Last 
Ala Gt S ist cons A 5s °43..... +e. abdf 11-22-30 103 
Ala Gt S ist cons B 4s ‘43...... +» abdf 10-8-30 9434 
Ala Power ist & ref 5s '56........ abd 10-6-30 10234 
Ala Power Ist ref 4198 '67........ abd 10-6-30 997% 
Ala Power ist & ref 5s '68........ abd 10-6-30 10334 
Alb & Sus RR Ist gu 349s '46...... abcef 10-15-30 89 
Alleg Vy gen ist gu 4s ‘42....,.. + abcedefg 11-28-30 9615 
Alleg & W Ry ist gu 4s '98.. oe 10-23-30 8835 
Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s '37........ -ad 4-22-31 10178 
Alum Co of Amer deb 5s '52 SF.. d 2-27-31 102 
Amer Smelt & Ref ist 5s '47...... d 103 103 103 
Amer T & T col! 5s ‘46 SF...... bedeg 4-23-31 10756 
Amer T & T cv 48 '36.........++ g 5 103 103 103 
Amer T & T cv 4158 '33(exp'd).. g 3-21-31 10942 
Amer T & T deb 51s ‘43 SF...... g 10 11014 110 110 
Amer T & T deb 5s '60 SF........ £ 4-4-31 108 
Appal El Pow ist & r js '56...... d 10-30-30 107 ‘ 
Ark & Mem Ist 5s '64........+.+- abdf 10-18-30 : 10378 
AT &SF gen 4s '95............-- abcdeg 12 9912 9914 9914 
AT&SF Adj due Jul 1 4s '95...... ab 2-2-31 977% 
AT&SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s '95.. ab 5 9515 9542 9512 
AT&SF cv (exp’d of '09) 4s '55.... ab ¢ 4-23-31 95 
AT&SF cv (exp’d of 05) 48 '55.... ab 4-20-31 9612 
AT&SF cv (exp'd of '10) 4s ’60.... ab 11-14-30 94 
AT&SF cv deb 419s °48..........+. ab 5 113%2 11342 11342 
AT&SF Rky Mt Div ist A 4s '65.. abcefg 2-23-31 116 
AT&SF Td Sh Lin Ist 4s '58...... abcefg 4-21-31 98 
AT&SF Cal-Ar Ist r A 4128 ’62.... abcf 4-17-31 10378 
Atl Cit Ist cons gu 4s '51...... abfg 2-27-31 9242 
Atl Cst L lst cons 4s '52.... abcdefg 25 9534 953%, 9534 
Atl Cst L gen unif A 419s '64. abcd 4-22-31 9919 
Aust & NW guar Ist 5s ’41.... abf 12-26-30 10014 
B & O Ist 4s July 1 '48 abcd 5 97 97 97 
B & O ist 5s d Jly 1 °48.. abcd 1 10614 10614 10615 
B & O cy (exp’d) 4448 33 abcd 9 10144 1013, 10142 
B & O ref & gen A 5s '95.. abcd 7 10114 1014, 101%% 
B & O ref gen C 6s '95.... abcd 22 10812 1081, 10812 
B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000.. abcd 2 1005, 1005, 1005, 
B & O SW Div Ist ext 5s '50...... c 2 1025, 1025, 1025, 
B & O Pitts L Er WVa r 4s ‘41 abcd 1 965, 965, 965% 
Bangor & Aroos ist 5s ‘43........ abcdefg 4-22-31 10412 
Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s '51.... abcdeg 4-22-31 9215 
Bat Cr & Stur gu Ist 3s '89........ ab 9-15-30 6256 
Beech Cr ext ist gu 31498 '5l...... abf 9-21-30 94 
Beech Cr ist guar 4s '36...... abcef 12-26-30 8738 
Beech Cr 2nd guar 5s '36.... ab 3-2-31 10256 
Bell T of Can Ist 5s A 'S5.. g 10-3-30 10538 
Bell T of Can ist 5s B '57.. g 10-2-30 105 
Bell Tel Pa ist r B 5s °48.. abcde 13 10942 10814 10912 
Bell Tel Pa ist r C 5s ’60........ abcde 2 114 11342 114 
Belvider Del. cons gu 314s °43...... abc 9-29-30 961 
Big- Sandy ist gu (asmd) 4s °44.. abpcdf 9-26-30 9615 
Bost & Alb imp gu 414s '78........ e 9-30-30 9934 
Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A C '67...... abd 4-23-31 10015 
Bost & Me RR mtge 6s M '33...... a 10-1-30 10242 
Bost & NY Air L RR Ist 4s '55.. af 4-9-31 823g 
Bkin Brgh Gas g & r A 5s ’67...... abcf 4-13-31 9919 
Bn Cy RR Ist cns 5s ‘41 (now Ist) 3-28-31 85 
Bkin Edison gen A 5s °'49........ abcdef 2 106 106 106 
Bkin Un G Ist cns 5s °45........ abcdef 2 11014 110144 110% 
Bkin U nG ist & r A 6s ‘47...... abcdf 4-9-31 121 
Brun & W RR ist (asmd) 4s ‘38 abcdefg 12-2-30 961, 
Buff Gen El gen r 5s A 'S6...... abcd 10-1-30 10434 
Buff Roch & Pitts Ry cns 418 ’57 ¢ 7 8312 8312 8312 
Buff Roch & Pitts Ry gen 5s '37.. ¢ 4-1-31 103 
Calif G & E uni & r 5s '37 SF.... @ 12-20-30 103 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4198 '54.......... d 1 100% 100%, 100% 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4128 '57........ os @ 10 1001, 100 100 
CN Ry Gvt gty 434s ’55......... @& 4 10214 102% 102% 
CN Ry Gvt gty 412s '68...... cose «@ 9 10012 1001, 10012 
CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul '69.. da 3 10615 10614 19615 
CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct '69.. d 16 107 ° 10614 106% 
C N Ry deb Gvt gty 7s ‘40.. d 2-3-31 10434 
CN Ry 25 yr deb Gvt gty 6128 “46 dg 3-24-31 1195g 
CN Ry Gvt gty 412s '35.. - dg 11-1-30 0254 
Carbon & Shaw RR list 4s - abf 10-2-30 9834 
Car P & L ist & r 5s ’56.. d 10-6-30 104 
Cart & Ad RR list gu 4s ’81.. + abcdefg 10-10-30 91 
Cen of Ga Ry cons 5s ‘45.. 5 97 97 97 
Cen of Ga Ry cons r 5s ‘45...... da 3-9-31 101 
Cen of Ga Ry r & gen 5498 B '59.. a 4-22-31 95 
C of G Ry r & gen 5s C '59 SF.... a 4-22-31 8756 
C of G Ry Chat Div Pch My 4s 51 4 2-26-31 8515 
C of G Ry Md At Dv ist 5s '47.. d 12-19-30 98 
C of G Ry Ist 5s '45 due Nov l.... bedeg 9-29-30 103 
C of G Ry Mob Div Ist 5s '46.... bedeg 4-8-31 1013% 
C of G Ry Mac & Nor Div 5s "46.. bcedeg 4-22-31 1015g 
C Hud G&E ist&r 5s due Jan 1 '57 abcde 4-18-31 106 
C Pac RR ist r gu 4s '49........;- abcf 9 9614 955, 955% 
C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s '60........ abcf 7 10342 10342 10315 
C Pac RR thru sht 1 Ist gu 4s '54 abcf 4-8-31 9512 
Cent Ry N J: gen 5s '87......+++. abcdeg 4-23-31 114 
Cent Ry N J gem 48 ’87......+46+ abcdeg 2-11-31 98 
Cent Dist Tel Ist 5s '43........ ++ edg 4-10-31 10514 
Cen N Eng Ry Ist 4s '61........ cf 4-23-31 8734 
Charl & Sav Ry Ist 7s '36........ abcdefg 8-6-30 11115 
C & O Ry ist cons 5s '39.. “os 4-22-31 10654 
Cc & O Ry gen 414s 4 105 105 105 
C & O Ry ref & imp A 414s '93.. abcd 4-23-31 100 
C & O Ry ref & imp B 412s '95.. ab 5 10042 10042 10012 
C & O Ri & Al div list cons 4s '89 abcdf 4-13-31 9612 
C&O Rich & Al div 2d cons 4s ’89 abcd 2-25-31 93 
C & O Potts Cr Br ist 4s '46...... abcdf 11-19-30 9545 
C & O Craig Val Br Ist 5s '40.... abcdf 12-18-80 10045 
C & O Warm Sp Val Ist 5s ‘41.... abcdf 7-17-30 10078 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ill Div 344s '49.. abcdefg i 91 91 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ill Div 4s '49.... abcdefg 4-22-31 97 
Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s '58........ abcdeg 2 9814 9814 981% 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ist & r 5s A "71 abcd 6 10912 10912 109% 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ist & r 4128 B "17 abcd 35 10244 102 102 
Ch & East Ill RR ist cons 6s ‘34... d 12-12-30 100 
Ch G Lt & Coke ist (asmd) 5s ‘37 abc 4-23-31 10434 
Ch Ind & So RR Ist (asmd) 4s '56 abcdefg 12-31-30 9142 
Ch Ind & Lou RR r 6s A ’47..... d 4-23-31 105% 
Ch Ind & Lou RRr 5s B ’47 da 4-6-31 101 
Ch Ind & Lou RR r 4s C ‘47...... d 4-13-31 91 
Ch I & L RR ist & gen 5s A '66.. d 4-6-31 8012 
C I&L RR ist&g 6s B d May 1 '66 d 4-23-31 87 
Ch & NW Ry gen 31s ‘'87........ abcdefg 4-21-31 78 
Ch & NW Ry gen 4s ‘'87.......... abcdefg 4-23-31 8815 
Ch & NW Ry gen 434s '87 seeee abcdefg 22 10242 10212 10212 
Ch & NW Ry gen 5s ‘87..... esse. abcdefg 4-23-31 107% 
Ch & NW Ry deb 5s ’33 SF...... abcdefg 3-31-31 10248 
Ch & NW Ry reg 5s '33.......... abcdeg 4-20-31 10214 
Ch & NW Ry 15 yr sec 6128 '36.... abcf 1 109%% 1091, 109%% 
C&NW Ry ist&r 5s d My 1 2037.. abcdefg 2 9 og 69 
C&NW R Iist&r 4198 d My 1 2037.. abcdefg 3 8334 835 835% 
Ch Rk Is & P Ry gen 4s '88...... abt 5 9142 9112 9142 
Ch RK Is & P ist & r 4s '34...... ab 75 983%, 98 98 
Ch StL & NOr RR cons gu 5s ‘51 abc 12-2-30 9036 
Ch StL & N RR cons gu 31s ’51.. abceg 6-19-30 8742 
C StL&N RR Mem Div ist 4s ’51.. abc 11-1-30 9014 
C StL & P RR cons (asmd) 5s '32., abce 4-1-31 101% 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 414s A '63........ abaf 10434 10434 104% 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 5s B ’63..... . abdf 1 106 § 106 106 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 6148 C '63. abdf 115% 115% 115% 
Ce TR BAB BE BB We iviccverccecce ab 4-17-31 10442 
C&W Ind Ry gen 6s d Dec 1 '32.... © 12-4-30 102 — 
C I StL & Ch Ry Ist 4s d Aug 1 '36 abcd 4-22-31 9815 
Cin Leb & N Ry Ist cons gu 4s ‘42 f 10-10-30 9778 
Cin U Ter ist 444s A 2020.......... ab 4-22-31 10415 
Clirfid Btm Cl Ist 4s (Int gu) '40¢ 11-8-30 9614 
Cirfid & Mahon Ry Ist gu 5s '43.. ¢ 9-24-30 74 
Cl Cin Ch & StL Ry gen 4s A '93 abcd 4-18-31 94 
Cl Cin Chi & StL g 5s B '93...... abcd 2-17-31 1095 
Cl Cin Ch & StL 20 yr deb 4128 '31 abd 12-23-30 100 
CCC & StL r & imp 6s C °41...... abd 4-10-31 105 
ccc & StL r & imp 5s D ’63...... abd ; 4-22-31 = 10445 
CCC & StL r & imp 414s E '77,.., abd 17. «(98 9715 97%o 
CCC & StL Cairo Div Ist 4s '39.... abdf 3-12-31 97 
CCC & StL C W & M Dv 1 4s '91.. abdt 4-22-31 93 
CCC&StL Spfid&C Div ist 4s ‘40 abcd 12-10-30 80 
CCC&StL W W V Div Ist 4s '40.. abcdf -7T-31 9516 
Clev Col Cin & Ind g cons 6s '34 abcdf 4-22-31 10448 
Cl ‘Lor & Wh Ry cons Ist 5s '33.. abcdf 2-26-31 10148 
Clev & Mahon Val Ry cons 5s '38 © 1-24-31 101 
Clev & Mar Ry Ist gu 442s ‘35 SF abf 12-17+30 4 
Clev & Pitts gen gu 412s A '42 abcefg 11-15-30 100 
Cley & Pitts gen gu 442s 12-27-30 98 
Clev & Pitts gen gu 314s 9-6-30 9536 
Clev & Pitts gen gu 312s 11-10-30 87 
Clev & Pitts gen gu 31s 4-29-30 86 
Ciev El Illum gen 5s A ‘'54...... abedf ey 
Clevy El Illum gen 5s B ’61...... abcdt 2 10334 103% 10334 
Cl Sh Lin Ry Ist (asmd) 419s 61, abedefg 4-7-31 10334 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 519s A '72...... abet Wr litt 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 5s B 73 SF..., abef 4-14-31 107% 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 4198 C '77...... abet 5 103% 103% 103% 
Coal Riv Ry 1st (asmd) 4s '45 SF abcdf 12-14-30 9912 
Col & Hock Val Ry ist 4s ’48..., abcd 12-16-30, 88 
Col Ry P&L ist & r 414s A 'S7.. 4 1 97% «(81% = 8TH 
Col & So Ry r & ext 414s '35...... abd 1 101%, 101% 1017% 
Col & So Ry gen 414s A '80........ ab 4-21-31 92% 
Col & Tol RR ist ext 4s '55...... abed 11-20-30 951% 
Commwith Ed Ist coll 414s D '57.. 4 12-13-30 9414 
Conn L&P ist & r 7s A ’51 SF..., sbede 12-16-30 9834 
Conn & Pass Riv gu Ist 4s ‘43..., ces 2-17-30 9642 
Conn Ry & L ist & r 4498 '51.... © 3-26-31 100%4 
Conn Ry & L ist & r gu 419s '5i.. © 1-2-3! 99 
Cons GEL & P ist r 549s E '52.. ®bde 10-4-30 1073 
Cons GF L & P ist r 5s F '65 SP 8008 10-620 105%) 
Cons‘GEL&P ist r 4%s G ’69 SF., 8bds 9-10-30 10848 
Cons GEL & P ist r 4145 H '70.... 2D ogee, 1S. 
Consu G (Ch) ist (asmd) 5s '36., ®D¢ 12-12-30 10246 
Consu P ist & Uni 5s C '52...... abdefg 12-26-30 10434 
Consu P Ist & Uni 412s '58 SF.... 9bdefs 10-6-30 101% 
Cumber T & T ist & g 5s '37...... ® Ul-11-30 102% 
D & H ist & r (asmd) 4s 43 SF., abcdef 8 9 96% 97 
Del Riv RR & Bri ist gu 4s '36., #bcdef 2-2-31 98 
Des Pl Val Ry Ist (esmd) 49s '47,, 8bcdefg ; 5-20-30, 97 
Det Ed ist & coll 5s '33.......... abd 2 1034, 10346 103%% 
Det Ed ist & r 5s A '40 due Jul i.. 4 2-24-31 1047 
Det Ed Ist & r 6s B '40 due Jul 1.. 4 2-27-31 10545 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s A '49........ abd 2 107) i, 10? 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s B '55.. a 5 107% 10744 10744 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s C ’62.... 4-20-31 10814 
Det Ed gen & ref 41s 61 D...... 20 10342 10344 10312 
Det R Tun Det T & T ist 4148 "6 abd 4-23-31 10378 
Dul & Ir Ran RR Ist 5s '37 c 2-5-31 60 
Dul Missabe & N Ry g 5s ’4i.. 9-26-30 10315 
Duquesne Lt Ist 414s ‘67 5 104% 10442 104%) 
East Ry of Minn N Div Ist 4s '48 abcdefg 11-19-30 9814 
Ed El Ill Bkin ist cons 4s ‘39 abcdef 4-18-31 10044 
Ed El Ill NY ist cons 5s ‘95 4-1-31 118 
Elg Jol & East Ry Ist 5s ’41........ 2-20-31 104 
Er & Pit RR g gu 319s B '40...... abcde 12-11-30 9919 
Er & Pit RR g gu 344s C '40...... abcde 11-4-29 9575 
Flor E Cst Ry Ist 4's '59........ 1-14-31 80 
Ft W & Den City ist ext 519s '61 abdf +t 10714 
F E & M V RR ist (asmd) 6s '33 abcdefg 3-25531 104 
GH & § A 2d ext M & P gu 5s ‘31 ab 4-15-31 10054 
Gouv & Osweg RR Ist 5s ‘42...... abcdefg 9-9-29 10034 
Gr Rap & Ind RR Ist 419s ‘41.... abeg 4-4-31 10116 
Grays Pt Term Ry ist 5s ‘47.... abdf 11-1-30 96 
Gt Nor Ry gen 7s A ‘36 4-15-31 11012 
Gt Nor Ry reg 7s '36...... . . 7 110% 11042 110% 
Gt Nor Ry gen 519s B ‘52...,.... abed 5 10734 10734 107% 
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Maine 


DAILy RECORD OF BONDS 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 
today are indicated by the volume 














Massachusetts 


Securities traded in 


Michigan 


Vermont 


» 






ta- 
lots, and high and low and last quo 

phan lee aes ‘pene not traded in today are followed 
by the last recorded quotation and the date thereof in 


the high-low column. 
The following symbols 
in which these securities 
statute or regulation, 
York, a; California, b; 


chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
States 


Nor Ry gen 5s C_'73 
Nor Ry 44¢s D 7 
Nor Ry gen 4} 
Nor Ry gen (new) 4%2 
Nor Ry ist & ref 4148 ‘61 

Trk Ry of Can deb 7s '40.... 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 68 (36 SF.. 
Greenb Ry lst (asmd) 4s ‘40 
Grn Mt Pow Ist 5s °48 ¥ 
Gulf Mob & N RR Ist 5428 B '50.. 
Gulf M & N RR Ist 5s C '50 
Gulf Oil of Pa deb 5s '37 
Gulf Oil of Pa deb 5s '47 SF t 
Harl R & Pt Ches Ist 4s ‘54... -- 





Hock Val Ry ist cons 438 '99 SF.. on 
Housatonic RR cons 5s '37..-.-;-- abf 
HE & W T Ry ist gu 5s_(std) ‘33 8Pr 
Ill Bell T Ist & r 5s A '56.--++++> spodafe 
Ill Cen RR Ist 45 '5l...--+++eer** abcdefg 
Tll Cen RR Ist 3198 '51..-.-> *****" abcdefg 
Til Cen RR ist 3s '51...-- eovveee’* abcdefg 
Til Cen RR ref 4s '55....-- eeeeeree abcdefg 
Tl Cen RR ref 5s '55..-.-++++++* be 

Til Cen RR coll Tr 4s '52...---+++* abcdefg 


Ill Cen RR Pur Ls Ist 3428 '52-,-. oy 


LC RRC StL & N Jt Ist r 58 A '63 8? 
IC RRC StL&N J ist r 4428 C 63 8? 
I C RR Litch Div Ist 3s '51.---:5+* sneer 
I C RR L Div & Ter Ist 3198 '53.. SPCEr 
I C RR Omaha Div ist 3s ‘51 SF.. 80 Gerg 
I C RR StL Div & Ter 38 '51-.---- abcedefg 
IC RR StL. Div & Ter o>: f 

StL S RR ist 4s '31..---- 
‘I C RR Spef Div ist 318 ’51------ oer 
I C RR West Ls ist 4s ‘5l.-----+- abcdeg 
I C RR Cairo Br 4s '50...----- ‘eq abcdefg 
IndIll & Ia RR ist (asmd) 4s ‘50 & 


Ind Serv ist & r 58 A '63 
Ind & Louis Ry ist 4s '56 











Ind Un Ry g & r gu 5s-A '65...--- ¢ 

Ind Un Ry g & r gu 5s B '65..---- aor 
Interst Pub Serv ist & r 58 D ‘56 ) aor 
Int Pub Serv ist & r 4128 F '58-.-- op caetg 
Jas Fran & Clef RR ist gu 4s ‘59 & 

Jers CP & L ist & r 5125 A '45---- G 

Jers C P & L ist & r 5s B '47---- >> oncderf 
Kal Alleg & Gr Rap RR Ist 5s '38 abcdefg 
Kan C P & L ist 5s A '52.-----++ sicdetg 
Kan C P & L 1st 4128 B '57.-----++ ong 

K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s.'36.. G 

Kan C Term Ry ist gu 4s ‘60.-.. ig 
KC Sou Ry Ist 3s '50..-..-+---:; ab 

K C Sou Ry r & imp 5s ‘50 dApri 

Kan Pow ist mtge 20 yr A 58 '47-- boar 
Ken & Ind T RR Ist 4428 '6l.... dig 
K&l T RR Sti (stp) p in $ 4128 "61 O04 
K&I T RR Sterl bonds 4428 "6l---- anode 
Kings Co El P & L Ist 55 '37--+-++ ahed 
Kings Co El P & L Pr mny 68 '97.. oye 
Kings Co Ltg Ist r 5s '54...-++-+:- abe 
Kings Co Ltg Ist r 6198 '54..----+- abcdf 
L E & W RR ist (asmd) 58 '37.--- Syed 
LE & W RR 2d (asmd) 5s-"41..-- oicdetg 
LS &MS Ry Ist (asmd) 3428 '97 abcdeg 
L S&M S Ry reg (asmd) 3128 '97- aicdeg 
LS & MS Ry deb (asmd) 48 ‘31. ¢ 

Leh & NY RR Ist gu 4s '45...----- * 

Leh Val Harb T Ry Ist 5s '54..---- cafg 
— wa Tan, Ist 419s Ma cctane t 

eh Va lst St gu 5s "41...--- 
Lex & East Ry Ist (cand) 5s '65.. - eae 
Ligg & My Tob deb 7s °44....+--++> a 


Little Miami RR ist 4s 62 (in gu) ¢ 
Los AG & E Ist & g mtge 5s '61.. 
Louis & G E lst & r 5s A ‘52 


RR unif 4s "40.. 
RR Ist coll 5s : 

RR Ist & r 5%s A 2003.. 
RR ist & r 5s B 2003 
RR Ist & r 442s C 2003 
RR At Knx & Cin Div 4s 
N RR Lou Cin Lex g 4128 
L&N RR Pad & Mem Dy Ist 4s 
L&N RR Mob & Mont Ist 4428 
Mahon Coal RR ist gu 5s 34 
MGB&NW Ry ist (asm) 3128 ‘4 
Met Ed Ist & r 4148 D '68 SF. 
Met Ed ist & r 5s C 53 SF... 
Mich Sent RR Ist 31s ‘52 
M C RR Det & Bay C ist 5s ‘31.. 
Mich C RR Mich Air L ist 4s "40 0) 
Mich C RR r & imp 4198 "79 . 














Mich C Jack Lan Sag ist 342s “51 anetes 
Mil El Ry & Lt r & ext 4%8 ‘31.. © 

ME R&L g & r 5s A'31 (or d '51) 

Mil E R&L r & ist 5s B '61...----+ 7 
Mil Spart & NW Ry Ist 4s '47.... Speaere 
Mil & StL Ry Ist (asmd) 3128 ‘41 Pe! 
Mil Gas L lst 4198 '67.....---+-:: 2 

M StP & S 8 M RR Ist cons 4s '38 9 

M StP & 8 S M RR Ist cons 5s ‘38 & 

M StP & SS M RR Ist C T 4s ‘41 © 

Miss Riv Pow Ist 5s '51 SF..----- abd 

M K & T RR Pr L 5s A 62.-+--» Sng 

M K & T RR Pr L 4s B '62...-+-+> ey 
M K & T RR Pr L 41s D "78.--++ d 

Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s A 65..---+ a 

Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s F "77.-+++++ a 

Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s G "78 ceg 





Mob & O RR gen 4s '38 1?) 
Mob & O RR Mont Div Ist 5s 47... 
Moh & Mal Ry ist (asmd) 45 ‘91 


Mont C Ry Ist (asmd) 6s ‘37.----- apace 
Mont C Ry Ist (asmd) 5s '37.----- abcdefg 
Mor & Ess RR Ist r 3428 2000..-- oy 
M & E RR Constr mtge 5s A '55.- ab 


M & E RR Cns mtge 418 B '55.--- 





be 

Mut Fuel G lst (asmd) 5s ‘47.... 
Nash Chat & StL Ry ist 4s A "78... aoe 
Nash Flor & Shef Ry Ist 5s '37.-++ Gr 
Naugatuck RR ist 4s '54....-- ""** abede 
N Eng T & T ist 5s A '52...-+¢ *- abcde 
N Eng T & T ist 415 B ’61.---- * abt 
N J Jt RR ist gu 4s '86.....---+- d 
N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s A '52.-+ q 
N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s B'55.--- anar 
N_ Orl Term 1st 4s ’53...---+-+-+ abcef 
NY & Her RR ist gu 3128 2000.. 

Br RR g Ist 4s ‘41...-.--- 
NY & Put RR cons (asmd) 4s 93.. *bcdets 
NY Cent RR cons 4s A '98..-.----: abcdeg 
NY C & Hud R RR mtge 318 ‘97 Spear 
NY C & Hud Ri reg 3128 ’97.----- abcdeg 
NY C & Hud Ri deb 4s 1934...---- abcdeg 
NY C Hud Ri gold 45 '42....---+-+ abcdeg 
NY C & H R r&imp 415s A 2013.. Oncaeg 
NYC&HRr&imp5s C 2013 (N¥ C) Sicgeg 
NY C & H R Lake Sh col 3428 ‘98 2)Caee 
NYC&H R Mich Cen col 3128 ‘98 Bicar 
NY Ch & StL RR Ist 4s ’37..--+:: 
NY Ch & StL RR reg 4s '37.-++-: onod 
NYC&StL RR deb 4s (n mtg) "31 Sieg 


NYC&StL RR 2 & im 6s ABC ’31.. 


NYC&StL RR r51zs A '74 (n Co) “ee 
NYC&StLRR r m 542sB'75 (n CO) 4 


NYC&StLRR r m4i2sC ‘78 (n Co) © 
NY Conn RR Ist 4128 A '53.--- 

NY Conn RR ist 5s B '53.. 
NY Edis ist & r 6128 A '41.. 
NY Edis lst & r 5s B ‘44... 
NY G & EL H & P ist 5s '48.- 









NY G&ELH&P Pur My 4s ‘49..---- 
NY L & W Ry list r gu 4428 B "73 anomaly 
NY Ont & W Ry r 48 '92..-.--+++* d 
NY Pow & Lt Ist 4128 '67....--++-* St 
NY Prov & Bost RR g 4s °42..---- fae 
NY Tel Ist & gen 4195 '39...-++-> a m 
NY Tel deb 6s ‘49 SF - oe 

Y Tel ref 6s A '41.......--++; oot 
N Lock & Ont P ist & r 58 A * abcdefe 
N & W RR gen ist 6s '31 # pcdefe 
N & W RR imp & ext 6s '34 Oe acts 
N & W RR New Riv Ist 6s '32..---- Sane 
N & W RR ist cons 4s '96...-..+- a 
N & W Ry Div ist & gen 48 44.. ab 

N& WRyPC&C Jt P m 45 41 ab 
Nor Cen Ry gen & r gu 5s A ‘74.. G 
Nor Cen Ry gen & r gu 4428 A "74 g. 
Nor Ind Pub Serv ist & r 5s C ‘66d 
Nor Ind Pub Serv ist & r 5s D ‘69 oe den 
Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s '97 ‘SF...--:-- Oe iar 
N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1 odes 
NP Ry r & imp 412s A 2047...+++- AcE 
N P Ry r & imp 6s B 2047...++++> a cdes 
N P Ry r & imp 58 C 2047 ..:--- abodes 
N P Ry r & imp 5s D 2047....-+-- a 
. e Term tet Gp SS....50¢ ii ? 

y Wash Cen Ry ist 48 ** 

Nor Ry of Cal Ist 5s '38..-.--+++* gbogets 
Nor & So RR Ist 5s “41....-++-++*" as 
N Stat Pow ist & r 5s A “4l.-+--> ¢ 
N Stat Pow ist & r 6s B “4l..---- we 
Ohio Conn Ry Ist gu 4s °43..-+-- a 
Ohio Pow Ist & r 5s B '52...-+++> 
Ohio Pow Ist & r 444s D '56..---- ¢. 
Ohio P Ser 1st & r 7428 A ‘46..---- J 
Ohio P Ser lst & r 7s B ’47..-+-- @ 
Ohio River RR ist 5s '36..--+++- 
Ohio River RR gen 5s '37...-+++> 
Okla G & El ist 55 '50.....- 





Ore Sh L RR cons ist 5s '46.. 
Ore Sh L.RR gu cons ist 5s ‘46.. 
Or-Wash RR & Nav ist & r 4s '61 


Pac G & E ist & r 44s F (wi) ‘60 
PacG & Egr A °@.. ce eee 
Pac G & E Ist & r 444s E ’57..---- 
Pac T & T lst & coll 37 SF. 
Pac T & T r mtge 5s A 'S2..---- 
Paduc & Ill RR ist 4498 °55..---- S 
Penn C L & P Ist 4498 "TI7.----- oe Oe 

O & D RR ist & r gu 4498 A 7S 
peak BEL in gE fe B33.c0 

enn st &r "83. cones 
Penn RR cons 4s '43......-++++** opoaes 
Penn RR cons 4s ‘48.....--+++*° ae 
Penn RR cons stpd $ 45 '48..--- eae 
Penn RR cons 4148 ‘60....-++++9" encase 
Penn RR gen 4198 A '65...-- eee aoe 
Penn RR gen 5s B '68....-+++++** hs 
Penn RR secured 6128 '36....++> a 4 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 5s A 'S6...-+++> abod 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 4s B 'S6...-+++> - 


Pere Marq Ry Ist 4425 C °80 


Sales High Low 


3 
30 
1 


4 
3 


wS 


on 


25 
25 


ew 


w 


Nw 


-@Oreo 


24 


~ ww 


ee 


5 


102 
9576 
96 


10212 


10342 
9742 
955% 
715 761% 
4-4-31 
9-29-30 
10-6-30 
10-13-30 
3-12-31 
4-20-31 
139 139 
2-14-31 
4-18-31 


104 
10434 10455 
9742 97 
4-23-31 
4-23-31 
12-13-30 
4-10-31 
2-11-31 
2-27-31 
10142 10142 
4-22-31 
4-21-31 
2-10-31 
2-21-31 
4-22-31 
1-6-31 
12-8-30 
11-22-30 
103% 10242 
4-7-31 
4-26-30 
10-9-30 
851, 8518 
76 716 
12-6-30 
8-26-30 
997_, 9914 
4-22-31 
4-22-31 
887% 887% 
8534 8534 
4-21-31 
3-6-31 
4-7-31 
4-8-31 
4-22-31 
4-18-31 
4-21-31 
4-22-31 
4-21-31 
4-11-31 
94 94 
3-28-31 
3-18-31 
11144 11034 
4-21-31 
11-22-30 
93 93 
9314 9314 


4-21-31 
12-5-30 


4-18-31 

4-23-31 
9-29-30 
10-6-30 

4-14-31 


4-21-31 
4-20-3 
93%, 93 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 
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are used to designate the States 
are made = ; 
for savings bank investment: 
Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 


either by 
New 


Last 
10242 
96 


96 
974% 
991% 
111%% 
108 
955% 
10042 





87 
10358 
10412 
10334 
10653 

9412 
10375 

99 
112 
113% 
10246 
10212 
102% 


108 

108%% 
94 
98% 

105 


38 
105 
10755 
1004 

99 
9934 


103145 
9815 
9842 
985% 

10534 

10156 

10842 

110 

102 


9355 


,|than 100 tons. 





Carrier Accords ; 
Are Approved by 
Shipping Board 


Agreements Among Com- 
panies Governing Ship- 
ment of Various Com- 
modities Endorsed 








An agreement governing the through 
shipment of silk from Oriental loading 
ports of the Blue Funnel Line to At- 
lantic Coast ports in the United States, 
with transhipment on the West Coast, 
has been reached by the Blue Funnel 
Line, the American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Co. and the Pacific Steamship Co., the 
Shipping Board stated April 24 in an- 
nouncing its approval of this and other 
agreements. The announcement follows in 
full text* 

The following agreements filed In com- 
pliance with section 15 of the Shipping 
Act of 1916 were approved by the Ship- 
ping Board today: 

1500—Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
with American South African Line, Inc.: 
Arrangement for through movement of 
shipments of canned asparagus, canned 
goods and dried fruit from Pacific coast 
ports of call of Dollar Line to Capetown, 
Algoa Bay, East London, Port Natal, 
}Lourenco Marques and Beira. Through 


, | rates, as set forth in the agreement, are 


to be apportioned on the basis of 60 per 
{cent to Dollar Line and 40 per cent to 
{American South African Line, Dollar 
Line to absorb cost of transshipment at 
|New York. This agreement is to ter- 
|minate Dec. 31, 1931, unless extended in 
| writing by the parties prior to that date. 


Blue Funnel Agreement 


1463—American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company with Blue Funnel Line and Pa- 
cific Steamship Company: Agreement for 
|through movement of shipments of silk 
from Oriental loading ports of Blue Fun- 
nel Line to Atlantic coast ports of the 
| United States, with transshipment at Seat- 
| tle and San Francisco. Through rates are 
|to be based on direct line rates, of which 
Blue Funnel is to receive 50 per cent 
and the remainder is to be apportioned 
between Pacific Steamship Company and 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company 
|in the manner set forth in the agreement. 
Cost of transhipment at Seattle is to be 
absorbed on basis of 50 per cent by Blue 
Funnel Line, 16 2/3 by Pacific Steamship 
Company and 33 1/3 per cent by Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian, while at San Francisco 
Pacific Steamship Company is to absorb 
}one-third of the total cost of transship- 
|}ment and American-Hawaiian the re- 
;mainder when shipments aggregate less 
When shipments equal 
|or exceed 100 tons delivery is to be made 
to the American-Hawaiian pier and that 
carrier then assumes outward State tolls. 


Luckenbach Agreement 
1472—Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., with Over-Seas Railways, Inc.: 
Arrangement for handling through ship- 
ments of canned goods, dried fruit, beans 





’4 |} and peas, newsprint, wrapping and print- 


ing paper and flour from Pacific coast 
ports of call of Luckenbach Gulf to Ha- 
vana, with transhipment at New Orleans. 
Through rates and apportionment thereof 
are to be as set forth in rate list attached 
to and forming part of the agreement. 


4 ‘Arrangement is subject to minimum bill 


lof lading charge of $7, of which Over- 
Seas Railways is to receive $3 and Luck- 
enbach Gulf $4, the latter to absorb cost 
of transhipment. 

1493—Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd. 
with Navigazione Generale Italiana: 1496. 
with Cosulich Line; 1502, with The Ex- 
port Steamship Corporation: Each of 
| these memoranda records through billing 
arrangément for movement of shipments 
of designated commodities from Pacific 
coast ports to Mediterranean ports, with 
transhipment at New York. In each in- 
stance through rates are to be based on 


, | direct line rates and apportioned equally 


between Dollar Line and the participat- 
ing trans-Atlantic carrier, each of which 
is to assume one-half the cost of tran- 
shipment. In ‘the case of agreement with’ 
Export Steamship Corporation (1502) the 
arrangement is subject to minimum bill 
of lading charge of $15, of which Dollar 
is to receive $5 and absorb cost of 
transhipment. 

1485—-Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
with Swedish American Line, Swedish 
| America Mexico Line and Transatlantic 
| Steamship Company: Through billing ar- 
rangement covering shipments of canned 
goods, dried fruit and apricot kernels from 
Pacific Coast ports to designated Swedish 
ports. Through rates are to be based on 
direct line rates subject to minimum bill 
of lading charge of $5. Through rates 
and minimum bill of lading charge are 
to be apportioned on basis of three- 
|sevenths to Swedish American Line and 
four-sevenths to Dollar Line, the latter to 


4 | absorb cost of transhipment at New York. 


On shipments to ports other than Gothen- 
|burg the transatlantic carrier is to re- 
ceive the applicable arbitrary over the rate 
to base port. 

1487-—-Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd., 
| with Bristol City Line of Steamers; 1488 
with Cunard Steam Ship Company, Ltd.; 
1489 with White Star Line, Red Star line; 
Atlantic Transport Line, Leyland Line and 
Lamport & Holt-Ellerman Line; 1492 with 
Scandinavian-American Line; 1497 with 
Norwegian America Line; 1498 with Amer- 
ica France Line; 1499 with Compagnie 
General Transatlantique (French Line); 
|Each of these memoranda records @# 
through billing arrangement covering 
movement of shipments from Pacific Coast 
ports to European ports, with tranship- 
ment at New York. Through rates in each 
instance are to be based on direct line 
rates and are to be apportioned equally 
between Dollar Line and the participating 
trans-Atlantic carrier. Cost of tranship 
ment at New York is to be absorbed in 
equal proportion by the carriers. 

Pacific Coast to Central America and 
Canal Zone (149) between the Panama 
Mail Steamship Company and the United 
Fruit Company: This agreement provides 
for cooperation between the parties in the 
maintenance of uniform freight rates as 
agreed upon from time to time on traffic 
from Pacific Coast ports of the United 
States and Canada to West Coast Central 
America and Canal Zone ports. All ae- 
tion under the agreement is to be by 
unanimous vote of members at meetings. 
Any common carrier of cargo in the trade 


| subscribing thereto, and any member line 
may withdraw upon 10 days’ written notice 
to the other members. Copies of tariffs, 
rules and regulations adopted pursuant 
to this agreement are to be furnished the 
Bureau of Regulation. 

Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference 
Agreement modified: By the terms of the 
agreement which it is proposed to modify 
(approved by the Board Nov. 25, 1930) 
member lines are required to give 30 days’ 
notice of decrease in fares or increase in 
agents’ commissions before same are tc 
become effective, except upon unanimous 
agreement of interested members. The 
modification here submitted for approval] 
establishes a procedure for obtaining ex- 
peditious consideration by interested lines 
of proposals to decrease fares or increase 
commissions, and resort to the days 
notice before making such changes ef- 
fective is to be had only in the event of 
failure to obtain unanimous consent of 
such member lines. 


\ 





@ 


may become a party to the agreement by.» 


9 
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Bank’s Creditors 
Denied Recovery 


Against Officers 





Receiver’s Action to Obtain! 
Diverted Funds Said to 
Bar Suit in Nature of 
Creditors’ Bill 


| 





Sr. Louis, Mo. | 
FREDERICK D. BENNETT, ETC., | 
v 


HERMAN M. LANGWORTHY, AS RECEIVER, ETC. | 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 

- No. 8889. 

Appeal from the District Court for the| 
Western District of Missouri. | 


Lee W. Hacerman (J. W. ALLEN, Max O.| 


| panies operating in Arkansas as of March 





Deposits in Banks 
Rise in Arkansas 


State Commissioner Finds Total 
$2,000,000 Above De- 


cember Figure 


LitTLE Rock, Ark., April 24. 

State Banking Commissioner Walter E. 
Taylor, in a composite bank statement 
just issued, based upon individual state- 
ments of 265 State banks and trust com- 


25, said deposits in the institutions to-. 
taled $87,317,589, or $2,000,000 more than | 
deposits in 250 banks last December, but | 
approximately $30,000,000 less than the 
$115,000,000 deposited in 321 banks in Sep- 
tember, 1930, the last call before the se- | 
ries of bank failures in November and | 
December, last year, when more than 100 
banks closed. 

The statement shows that capital stock 
in the 265 banks totaled $10,717,575 and 
certified surplus was $4,816,162, while) 








Truitt, and STauNTON E. Boupreav with | 
him on the brief), for appellant; Cyrus 
Crane (E. F. Hatsteap and JOHN N.| 
MONTEITHWERE With him on the brief), | 
for appellee. 7 
Before Stowe and Bootn, Circuit Judges, 
and Dewey, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
April 6, 1931 
Stone, Circuit Judge—This is an ac- 
tion against the receiver of the Kansas 
City Land Bank and various other parties, 


money borrowed from banks totaled 
$4,165,000. 

Of the total, $24,400,000 was in posses- 
sion of the banks. This represents a cash 
reserve of more than 28 per cent. The} 
State banking law requires a reserve of 
15 per cent, Mr. Taylor said. 

Loans on cotton, the lowest in this State 
in many years, totaled $582,897. 

Commissioner Taylor, in an oral state-| 
ment, said the composite report is well | 
| balanced and shows that the banking sit- 


brought by the representative of a holder; uation in Arkansas is sound, although | 
and owner of six bonds issued by that) the total amounts involved are the lowest 
-pank. The action is in the nature of a|in several years. 


creditor’s bill against officers of the bank 
to compel accounting and restitution of 
moneys alleged to have been diverted 
from the bank by the officers to their 
own use. 


Several of the defendants, not includ-| 


ing Langworthy, the receiver, filed a mo- 
tion to dismiss the petition on the ground 
that Langworthy was the duly appointed, 
qualified and acting receiver of the bank; 
that he had filed a suit as such with 
the same purposes as this action; that 


there was no allegation in this bill that | 


he was failing or refusing to take the 


necessary action to recover the assets, | 


properties, moneys, funds and credits due 


the bank and that he alone had legal | 
authority, under these circumstances, to| 


enforce such accounting and collection 


as sought in this action. From an order | 


sustaining the motion and dismissing this 
action for want of equity, this appeal is 
brought. 
Two Questions Presented 

Two questions are argued here by the 
appellant. The first is that Langworthy 
‘has no standing in this court since the 
dismissal of the action was upon a sep- 


arate motion in which he did not join. | 


There is no substance in this contention 
as Langworthy is a defendant in the 
action and is interested in the termina- 
tion thereof. He is an appellee and has 
a right to appear here as such. 

The other contention relates to the 
merits of the matter and is whether a 


receiver of a land bank has the power | 


to recover funds of the bank improperly 
diverted by its officers. A receiver of a 
and bank is not an official of a court, 


appointed in an equitable action, for the} 
purposes and with the powers of a re-| 
Decisions as to the} 


ceiver in equity. 
powers and duties of an equity receiver 
are not controlling because based upon 
different considerations—for example, the 
custody of the property and property 
rights in the court. 

He is an official appointed by the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board, an_ executive 
agency (U. S. C. A. title 12, sections 963 
and 961), and has the duties and powers 

piven in the Federal Farm Loan Act, of 

which the above sections form a part. 
Such powers and duties are set forth 
in section 961 as follows: 

“Such receiver, under the direction of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, shall take 
possession of the books, records, and as- 

- Sets of every description of such assoca- 
tion, collect all debts, dues, and claims 


belonging to it, and, with the approval | 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board, or upon | 


the order of a court of record of com- 
petent jurisdiction, may sell or compound 
@2ll bad or doubtful debts, and, on a like 
approval or order, may sell all the real 
and personal property of such associa- 
tion, on such terms as the Federal Farm 
Loan Board or said court shall direct.” 
Receiver’s Powers 

We have not been cited to any decision, 
which it is claimed, directly passes upon 
the duties ameé powers of such receiver 
except Wheeler v. Greene, Receiver, 280 
U. S. 49. That action involved the power 


of such a receiver to enforce the stock- | 


holders’ liability created by the above act 
(280 U. S. at p. 50). This decision is not 
controlling here because it was deter- 


mining the somewhat unusual liability of | 
stockholders and because the determina- | 


“tion was based upon a clear omission 
in the act. 

.. However, it is pertinent as declaring 
that this portion of this act was modeled 
after the National Bank Act; in basing 


the decision upon differences between the | 


wording of those two acts and in stating 
that “The receiver had power to collect 
the assets of the bank” (p. 52). There- 
fore, the decision suggests that we make 
a similar comparison of the acts as to 
the matter here involved and, also as- 
certain if the right of recovery of diverted 
assets is to be considered a portion of 
the assets which this act empowers the 
receiver to recover. 

A comparison of this section 961 with 
the similar section of the National Bank 
et (U. S. C. A. title 12, section 192) re- 
veals that this portion of section 961 
is an exact copy of the like part of section 
192. Each reads that “Such receiver * * * 
shall take possession of the books, rec- 
ords, and assets of every description of 


such association, collect all debts, dues, | 


and claims belonging to it * * * 
It is a rule of statutory construction 
that where one statute is patterned after 


“another and the earlier statute has been | 
therefore construed it is presumed such | 


construction was contemplated in the 


later enactment (Hecht v. Malley, 265 U. | 


8B. 144, 153). 

Applying this rule, we turn to construc- 
tion placed upon the powers of a national 
bank receiver under the above quoted 
language. In Cooper v. Hill, 94 Fed. 582, 
587, this court said: “* * * the directors 
and the other officers of a national bank 
become personally liable to the bank and 
tts successors in interest, its receiver, for 
losses caused by their use of its funds for 
unathorized purposes, as well as for culp- 
able negligence in their use and for their 
fraudulent appropriation.” (Italics ours.) 

Right Held Exclusive 

In Cooper v. Cockrill, 86 Fed. 7, 13, this 
efourt said: 

“The directors of a bank, being agents 
ef the corporation, are bound by the law 
of agency to act_within the scope of the 
bank’s charter and by-laws, and to ex- 
ercise at all times a reasonable degree 
of care and diligence in the discharge of 
the duties which they have been appointed 
to perform. If they are guilty of a culp- 
able violation of this obligation, and the 
corporation thereby sustainS’ damage, the 
directors are personally liable therefor to 
the corporation while it is a going concern, 
and to its receiver when it has become 
insolvent; and this without reference to 
the fact that the franchises of the cor- 
& oration have not been forfeited.” (Italics 

ours). 

Also see Briggs v. Spaulding, 141 U. 8. 

132; Adams v. Clarke, 22 Fed. (2d) 957, 

€é- C. A. 9; Curtis v. Connly, 264 Fed. 650 


Wisconsin Governor 
Vetoes Twelve Items 


| In State Budget Bill 


‘Action Is Sustained by As-| 
sembly; Other Parts of 
$42,000,000 Measure 


Are Given Approval 


| | 
| 


Mapison, Wrs,, April 24. 
Governor Philip F. La Follette has ap- | 
|proved the $42,000,000 State budget bill 
| with exception of 12 items which he vetoed 
under power granted the Governor in the 
general election of 1930 providing for ap- 
proval of appropriation bills either in 
whole or in part. 

Governor La Follette’s veto of the 12 
items reduced appropriations by $628,000 
and is intended to bring the total appro- 
priations $200,000 under the estimated 
revenue and surplus of the State for 
biennium, he pointed out in his message 
accompanying his approval of the budget 
bill. 

“TI believe it not only wise, but necessary, 
that this Legislature should enact legis- 
lation providing additional revenue from 
those best able to pay it,’ Governor La 
Follette said in his message. “But I am 
convinced that for the present any addi- 
tional revenue should be used for the 
purpose of relieving property, and for 
providing necessary constructive projects 
which will supply employment for those 
in need. Necessary extensions in gov- 
ernmental activities should be provided for 
;out of existing revenues by curtailment 
of other Activities less necessary at the 
present time. 


rid by property, both on the farm and in| 


the city, I can not approve appropriations 
which will increase the property tax. 
am further convinced that whatever addi- 
tional revenues can be properly provided 
for at this time should be used for pro- 


viding relief for the agricultural, the in- | 


dustrial 
State.” 


and business interests of the 


The Governor's veto of the 12 items was | 


sustained by the Assembly. 





Changes Are Announced 


In Status of State Banks | 


Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, 


Bank Commis- 
sioner, has announced: Amiret State Bank, 
Amiret. closed. 


Virginia: M. E. Bristow. Commissioner of 
Banking. has announced: Toms Brook Bank. 
Toms Brook. sold to Massachusetts National 
Bank, Strasburg Farmers Bank, Wakefield, 
closed, pending receivership. 


C. C. A. 1. Aside from this convincing 
construction of the National Bank Act 
from which the statute before us is copied, 
the language used—that the receiver shall 
collect all “debts, dues, and claims” be- 
longing to the bank—is certainly broad 
enough to include recovery of sums wrong- 
fully taken from the assets of the bank 
and would naturally do so. 

We eed not discuss what the rights of 
the creditors of the bank would be as to 


prosecuting actions for recovery of such | 


money if the receiver was not moving 
properly in the matter because here the 
receiver is litigating these very claims 
against the former bank officers. Where 


| this is the situation, only confusion and | 


disturbance could result from permitting 
| this duplication of litigation. 

We think the statute should be con- 
strued as empowering the receiver to make 
such recoveries and as preventing credi- 
tors from so doing if and so long as the 
receiver is doing so in good faith and 
with proper diligence. See Bailey v. 
Mosher, 63 Fed. 488, 491, C. C. A. 8, as 
very suggestive on this point although not 
directly decisive thereof. 

The decree should be and is affirmed. 


| 





Foreign Exchange Rates 
Certified to Treasury 


As of April 24 


New York, April 24.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
| Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
| the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 






| Belgium (belga) 13.9047 
Bulgaria (lev) ......... -7169 
| Czechoslovakia (krone) . 2.9616 
| Denmark (krone) : 26.7652 
England (pound) .......sseeeeeeees 486.1974 
Finland (markka) .......ssseeeeees 2.5174 
DUOMES (TOME) 2.000 rrccreccccescecs 3.9102 
Germany (reichsmark) ......+..++. 23.8184 
SOEED {GUBGRMA) 65000 cccccesesces 1.2943 
I MN ot an cal se aek 17.4375 
MNT 255i \iacnaceataesentees 5.2372 
Netherlands (guilder) ........+s.+- 40.1888 
2 eee 
i MR oa oc seek enecehana ce 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 


Switzerland 
Yugoslavia 


(franc) 
(dinar) 











Hong Kone (dollar) 24.385 
China (Shanghai tael) .............. 31.2321 
China (Mexican dollar) .......+.+.- 22.6875 
China (Yuan dollar) .....-seseeeees 22.6250 
i COED... ides <ppecmdnadenwe 26.1129 
Japan (yen) . thane aeeasnebabes 49.3659 
Singapore (dollar) ....-ceccccsceeee 56.0366 
Canada (dolar) ...-.seeeeseeeeeees 99.9416 
Ce LEON on. ccccenacuneconensanes 99.9085 
BEGRIGO (WEED) ..occcceccccconccocccs 47.3933 
Argentina (peso, gOld) .....+s++..- 73.8485 
Brazil (milreis) és 7.5166 
Chile (peso) ..,.. 12.0737 
Uruguay (peso) 65.7864 
Colombia (peso) 96.5700 
Bar silver ...cccss 28.5000 


| the issues in the debate, which has been 


In view of the burden car- | 


T| 


Australia Considers Question 
Of Cancelling Debts to Britain | [os Angeles Rail 


Officials and Public Raise the Point Whether 





United States Has Given Better Terms 


Australian officials and the Australian | 
public are debating the question of can- 
celing Australian debts to Great Britain | 
and the point has been raised that the | 
United States has given Australia better | 
terms than Great Britain is giving Aus-| 
tralia, according to a report received by | 
the Department of State from the Ameri- | 
can Consul General in Sydney, Roger C.| 
Tredwell. 

A copy of an article appearing in the 
Australian Press setting forth some of 
| 
received at the Department of State, fol- 
lows in full text: 

Mr. Lang, Premier of New South Wales, 
proposes “that the governments of Aus- 
tralia decide to pay no further interest to 
British bondholders until Britain has dealt 
with the Australia overseas debts in the) 
same manner as she settled her own for- 
eign debt with America.” 


No Analogy Between 
The Two Obligations 


Underlying this repudiation proposal is 
the implication that England secured for 
herself better terms from America than 
she accords to Australia. There is, of 
course, no analogy between Great Britain’s | 


debt to America and Australia’s debt to} 
Britain. The former is a war debt in-| 
curred chiefly whilst America was getting 
ready to take her place with the Allies at | 
the front in 1917-1918. Of Australia’s total 
debt of £1,100,597,198, only £92,742 is war 
debt payable in London. 


However, let us see how Great Britain's 
debt to America came about. When the 
Government of the United States entered 
into war (April 5, 1917) though Britain | 
was just about financially exhausted not) 
one penny had been borrowed in America. 
But by Nov. 30, 1920, America had lent 
for war purposes and repatriation a sum 
which in the agreement of June 19, 1923, 


was funded at £920,000,000. The Govern- | 


ment of the United States raised this 


|money chiefly by the sale to its people of 


“Liberty Bonds” at rates of interest vary- 
ing from 3 per cent to 5 per cent. 
Practically all the money lent to Britain 
was spent in the United States; 28 per cent 
in munitions and 63 per cent in food- 
stuffs. (Much other money was also spent 
in the United States, for the average an- 
nual exports to Europe for the five years 
;ended June, 1914, were valued at £270,060,- 
| 000, while for the five years ended June, 
1919, they had risen to £779,800,000. The 
Allied countries spent £2,400,000,000 
America before she entered the war.) 


war (20 in all), accepting from them 
“Certificates of Indebtedness,” some pay- 
able on demand, others maturing over 
short periods. 

The acts of Congress authorizing these 
loans declared them to be “for the pur- 
pose of the more effectually providing for 
the national security and defense,” and 
the loans were “to enable the governments 
engaged in war with the enemies of the 
United States” to maintain their armies 
and pursue the war effectively. 


Debts Are Declared 
Not Morally Justified 


A large body of public opinion in the 
United States considers that the war debt, 


| 


the countries at the time, all being en- 
gaged in common in the struggle for na- 
tional security and freedom. 

This is also,the opinion in Europe. “We 
have never taken the view,” said Winston 
Churchill, “that shot and shell fired in 
the common cause should be considered 
morally, whatever it might be legally, on 
the same footing as ordinary commercial 
debts.” In the words of Lord Balfour: 
| “It cannot be right that one partner (i 
e. America) in a common enterprise 
should recover all that she has lent, and 
that another (i. e.. England), while re- 
covering nothing should be required to 
pay all that she has borrowed, not for her- 
self but for other nations.” 

Great Britain offered to cancel the 
whole of the capital sums she had lent 
| to the allied powers amounting with in- 
terest, to over £2,060,000,000, if America 
would cance! Britain’s debt to her of less 


| 
| 


| 
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}at 342 per cent. 


in | 


America lent the money raised-by “Liberty | 
Bonds” to foreign nations engaged in the | 


than half that sum. But the American 
Government declined, and Great Britain 
then announced that she would retain 
from the repatriations and the interallied 
war debts no more than sufficient to 
satisfy the demands of the United States 
upon herself. 


The “Certificates of Indebedness’ were 
not sufficiently definite as to time and 
mode of repayment and there were pro- 
longed negotiations for funding the total 


debts and fixing definite terms of repay- 
ment. 


First of 20 Debtors 


|'To Settle Terms 


Great Britain was the first of America’s 
20 debtors to come to definite terms of 
settlement. An agreement was signed June 


|19, 1923. It provided for annual payments 


over a period of 62 years at 3 per cent 
per annum for 10 years and thereafter 
Britain’s payments must 
be made in gold, repayment in goods be- 
ing expressly barred. The amounts paid 
yearly are £32,500,000 for 10 years and 
thereafter £36,800,000. In other words 
Britain pays America £100,000 a day! 
Mr. Mellon, America’s finance minister 


| who fixed up the terms, said: “The United 


States of America makes no claim that 
the adjustment is magnanimous on their 
part but it just and fair.” 


But Mr. Snowden, now British Chan- | 


cellor of Exchequer, described the ar- 
rangement as “a swindle.” 

“The Englishman quietly believes that 
his statesmen have been the victims of 
more astute men than themselves, and in 
the traditional English way he silently 
pays up, but retains his strong private 
opinion of the morality of the transaction, 
and remembers—‘Honor or dollars.’ ” 

Great Britain, as customary, honors 
her debt regardless of the treatment 
meted out to her by others. 

1. During the war, e. g., she lent enor- 
mous sums to Russia but the Soviet re- 
pudiated the debt. On March 31 last, 
this debt was £926.614,603 4s. 8d. 


2. In the year 1926-27 Britain should 
have received under the Dawes Plan from 
German reparations and from France, 
Italy and others £23,000,000. She actually 
In- 1927-28 she got 
only £24,750,000 instead of £31,250,000. But 
she met her own external obligations in 


received £20,500,000. 


full. 


ain are receiving, in reparation 


the United States. 


the United States and Britain. 
Britain’s debt to America was 
from one government to another. 


that, in the traditional British way, we 
would honor our plighted word. 
Furthermore, 
America, debtor 
after discussion, 
terms. 


and creditor met and 
mutually agreed 


his legal and moral obligations. 


Mississippi Arranges 


To Retire State Bonds 
though legally payable cannot be mortally | 
justified in view of the relations between | 


Jackson, Miss., April 24 

Principal and 
State bonds maturing May 1 will be paid 
according to an oral announcement by 


the Attorney General and Secretary of 


the State Bond Commission, 
Mitchell. 
to sell $500,000 of 
authority of a 1930 law. 


George T 


stated. 


Short term notes will be issued, it was 
explained, to take care of maturities up 


to and including Jan. 1, 1932. 


Old Age Pensions Increase 
Pensions paid in England to widows 


\Order to Erect 


3. All America’s war debtors except Brit- 
money, 
more than enough to pay their debts to 
France and Italy in- 
deed get more than enough to pay both 


due 
Most 
of Australia’s external debt is due, not to 
the British government but to hundreds 
of thousands of British people who in-| 
vested their savings in our loans believing 


in the transactions with 


upon 
The debtor did not announce to 
his creditor that he proposed to ignore 


interest on Mississippi 


Arrangements have been made 
20-year bonds under 
A bid for the 
bonds from the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company, of New Orleans, has been ac- 
cepted by the Commissioner, Mr. Mitchell 


Station Is Argued 


Efforts of State Commission 
To Force Construction of 
Terminal Reviewed by 
Supreme Court 





For the third time since 1916, the §Su- 
preme Court of the United States heard | 
oral arguments, April 24, in a case arising | 
out of the efforts of the California Rail- 
road Commission to order the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake and Southern Pacific railroads to 
| construct a $10,000,000 union station in Los 
| Anegels. | 

C. W. Durbrow, for the railroads, and 
|Arthur T. George, for the Commission, | 
| presented the case to the court. They ex-| 
| plained the proceedings were instituted in 
1916 by the application of various civic or- 
ganizations in Los Angeles to obtain a 
j}union station and abolish some grade 
crossings. The Commission then ordered 
the railroads to proceed with the work but 
its order was overruled by the California 
Supreme Court, which ruling was affirmed 
| by the Supreme Court of the United States | 
jin the so-called first Los Angeles Station | 
|Case (264 U. S. 331). The city then filed | 
a complaint before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which declared it 
lacked authority to command the erection 
| of the station. 

Certificate Issued 

The California Commission issued an 
order subject to the issuance of a certifi- 
cate by the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
sion. This certificate was issued by the} 
Commission. In the meantime the Su- | 
preme Court of the United States, in the 
second case (280 U. S. 52), had held that | 
{the Interstate Commerce Commission could | 
not be compelled to order the erection of | 
the terminal. 

The railroads are now contesting the 
last order of the California Commission, 

Mr. Durbrow contended that the State | 
| Commission's order conflicts with powers | 
vested in the Interstate Commerce Com-| 
mission in invading a field of regulation | 
occupied by the Federal Government. 
Congressional occupation of the fleld of 





| 
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Receipts 
Customs receipts .........ss00 $716,460.55 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
BEOGTMO WAX ceccccccccsivcces 2,078,194.99 
Miscellaneous internal rev- 
MO 6a ces MEveceuwews 1,411,828.48 | 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 301,275.91 
TotW ordinary receipts ....  $4,507,759.93 
Public debt receipts .........+ 210,295.00 
Balance previous day ......... 454,098,174.42 
FURL cess caidevesccocesvoes $458 ,816,229.35 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ......... $4,520,238.16 
Interest on public debt ....... 5,239,247 .54 
Refunds of receipts .........++ 270,339.30 
Panama Canal ........-sss5ees 11,481.16 
Operations in special aecounts 820,120.68 
Adjusted-service certificate 
Sra oo oe 20,516.13 
Civil-service retirement fund.. 22,366.94 | 
Investment of trust funds ,..... 577,700.06 


Total ordinary expenditures $11,440,977.71 
Other public debt expenditures 13,144,953.00 
Balance today 434,230,298.64 





Six Nations Included 


In Plans to Create 


$458,816,229.35 | 


International Bank 


| 


American to Be Member of | 
Board of Directors of In-| 
stitution Being Organized | 
In Europe 


Final plans for the establishment of an 
international mortgage bank with the 
purpose of operating in the field of Eu- 
ropean credits on real property by taking 
over mortgage bonds and subsequently 
granting mortgage loans, were recently ‘de- | 
cided upon by an international group of 
bankers representing financial institutions 
in the United States, England, France, | 
Sweden, Germany and Switzerland, ac- 
cording to information from Consul H, | 
Merle Cochran, Basel, made public by the 
Department of Commerce. 


It is understood, however, that the im- | 
mediate purpose of the bank is to utilize 


| 
| available capital for the handling of real | 





regulating extensions, abandonment, con- 
solidation of terminals and their joint use, 
he declared, has divested the State of any 
such power. He pointed out that the 
State Commission’s order requires the 
railroads to abandon their existing fa- 
cilities, build new tracks and share the 
facilities of one terminal. Authorization 
for extension and abandonment of inter- 
state lines lies solely within the power of 
the Federal Commission, Mr. Durbrow 
said. The State order can not be ren- 
dered valid by a certificate frorh the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, it was 
argued, because that body can not dele- 
gate its power. 
Holds Certificates Void 

The certificates of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are void in themselves, 
he submitted, on the ground that they 
could not be issued except on application 
_|of other railroads and were in fact issued 

in proceedings adverse to them and over 
their protest. The Commission, he said, 
| had no authority to compel the erection 
|}of a union terminal but could only per- 
;mit the railroads to do it upon applica- 
tion. ® 

The railroad counsel also averred that 
the California Commission's order deprives 
the railroads of their property without due 
process in the failure of its order to pro- 
vide compensation for the use of their 
property. Exisitng facilities of the South- 
ern Pacific, he contended, are adequate 
and the order substantially takes this 
property because the force and effect of it 
is to require its abandonment and acquisi- 
tion of new facilities for the purpose of 
providing the Santa Fe and the Los Ange- 
les & Salt Lake companies with adequate 
passenger depots. 
applied to a deprivation of property of the 
Santa Fe and Los Angeles companies to 
eliminate grade crossings on the Southern 
Pacific. 

Mr. George argued that the Railroad 
Commission of California is empowered by 
| statute to require railroads to provide ade- 
| quate passenger facilities. The Transpor- 
tation Act of 1920, he submitted, did not 
,| divest State commission’s jurisdiction to 


’ 
, 


orphans and old people increased from a/require the construction of union passen- 


total of $110,977,870 in 1929 to $123,357,215| ger terminals. 


in 1930. (Department of Labor.) 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
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He denied, in so far as 


that the 


j}union stations are concerned, 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 




























The same reasoning he | 





estate mortgages and bonds secured by 
such,mortgages in Germany. 

The official communique of the organi- | 
zation anticipates that the new institu-| 
tion will facilitate the needed international | 
distribution of capital which has become 
|inactive in recent years, by the granting 
| of long-term credits, it is said. 

The share capital of the bank is fixed 
| at 25,000,000 Swiss francs, of which 5,000,- 
}000 is paid up, and future funds will be 
jraised through a bond issue which will | 
| be limited to 10 times the paid-up capital, | 
|the report states. (Swiss franc equals ap- 
| proximately $0.193.) 
| Dr. Rudolph Miescher, a member of the | 
| Swiss National Council was selected As | 
president of the bank and Dr. Adolf Johr | 
and Mr. Armand Dreyfus both of Zurich 
| were chosen as Vice presidents. The ad- 
| ditional 28 members of the board of di- 
lrectors were apportioned as follows: 13) 

Swiss, 7 Germans, 3 Swedish, 3 French, 
|1 English and 1 American.—Issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| Federal Government has occupied the field 
lof regulation, pointing out that the Fed-| 
eral legislation is silent upon the point. 

In response to the question of Mr. Jus- 
tice McReynolds, he declared that the 
State Commission has the power to order 
the construction of a union terminal, sub- | 
ject only to the permissive certificate of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
affects the essentials of extensions, aban- | 
donments and joint use of facilities. 

Mr. George also defended the validity 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
certificates, saying further that their va- 
lidity had not been attacked or determined 
by the lower courts. 

He submitted that the California Com- 
| mission’s order was a valid and reason- 
able exercise of the police power and con- 
tended that it does not amount to a tak-| 
ing of property without due process. He) 
added that the Southern Pacific facilities | 
| were found to be inadequate along with 
| those of the other two roads and insisted 
| that the public convenience and necessity | 

require the establishment of a union pas- | 

senger terminal on a new site, the so- 
|called “Plaza Area,’ which the Railroad 
| Commission determined upon. 


| 


| 








Federal Reserve Report 


On Weekly Gold Imports | 


New York, N. Y., April 24.—The gold 


rural property. 
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‘Kansas Taxes 
On Bank Shares 
Are Explained 


Legislature Reenacts Laws 
For Taxation of Intangi- 


bles and Moneys and 
Credits, Repealed in 1930 


By Clarence Smith 
Kansas State Tax Commission 


The Kansas Legislature of 1931 effected 
|changes in the assessment and taxation 
|of shares in banking institutions and 
| building and loan associations. The in- 
|tangible tax law repealed by the special 
session of 1930, was reenacted with slight 
| modifications. 


Two propositions to amend the constitu- 
tion are to be voted on by the people in 
| 1938. The first will permit the State to 
{levy and collect taxes on incomes from 
| whatever source derived, and the other 
proposition limits the total amount of 
|taxes that may be charged on urban and 
A limitation of 2 per cent 
is provided for urban, and 1'% per cent for 
ural properties. 


Federal Requirements 


Kansas, like many other States, has 
had considerable difficulty in adjusting 





itself to the provisions of section 5219 of 


the Federal statute. Not only has it had 
difficulty from this source, but also from 
its own statute relating to taxation of 
shares of stock of financial institutions. 
In 1876, the Legislature passed a law re- 
lating to the taxation of shares of stock 
in banking companies. The act provided 
for assessment at true or actual value. 
Subsequent amendments of the earlier 
act preserve this form of assessment, but 
in 1919, the Legislature to make the law- 
conform with practice, changed the 
method of assessing shares in financial 
institutions, to a basis measured by cap- 
ital, surplus and undivided profits. This 
form of assessment though enacted in 
1919, was not challenged until the latter 
part of 1930, when a State bank claimed 
that its holdings in United States bonds 
and other exempt securities should be 
deducted from the value of its shares. The 
Supreme Court upheld the bank's claim. 


The Legislature of 1931 remedied this 


/ situation by passing House bill No. 401, 


providing, as was provided in 1876, for the 
assessment of shares in State and national 
banks, with trust companies added, based 
on the true value of shares, without de- 
ductions save for capital invested in real 
estate. 

Special Assessments 


Since 1909, permanent and withdrawal 
Shares of building and loan associations 
have been assessed by special statute. Per- 
manent shares were assessed at their ac- 
tual value. Withdrawal shares at their 
cash surrender value. Both were subject 
to taxation at the ad valorem rate. Un- 
fortunately, the Legislature in enacting 
an intangible law in 1925, classified with- 
drawal shares as credits and provided a 
tax thereon with other credits, at the rate 
of five mills on the dollar. 


The Supreme Court had previously de- 
cided that shares in building and loan as- 


| sociations were not credits. The Tax Com- 


mission opposed the intangible rate of tax 
on building and loan shares. As a result, 
heavy withdrawals were made by share- 
holders in building and loan associations, 
in order to avoid the ad valorem tax on 
such shares. That the contention of the 
Tax Commission was correct, was dis- 
closed by the Supreme Court in a recent 
case brought by a shareholder in a build- 
ing and loan association, which case was 
decided in December, 1930 See MacKin- 
non v. The Tax Commission, 132 Kan, 5. 

In order to save and preserve build- 
ing and loan associations, the Legislature 
of 1931 enacted a most unique law. The 
law is known as House bill No. 121. For 
the purpose of taxation, shares as well 
as stock in building and loan associa- 
tions, are considered shares. 

Under the provisions of the new law, 
building and loan associations are re- 
quired to return for taxation, the value# 
of all shares, both permanent and with- 
drawal. From the value of such shares, 
they are permitted to make various de- 
duction in arriving at the assessable value 
of shares. 

Deductions Allowed 


The law allows the following deductions: 
All amounts invested in mortgages; 
loans on shares; real estate and lease- 


| holds owned by the association, or on 


which it pays taxes not in excess of the 
assessed value thereof; amounts invested 
in sheriffs’ certificates at the assessed 
value of the property; furniture and fix- 
tures; shares in other associations; in- 
surance and taxes charged against mort- 
gaged property; and finally—amounts in- 
vested in United States or other nontax- 
able bonds and securities. 

Whatever balance remains after these 
deductions, constitutes, as we have stated, 
the assessed value of shares. It is ap- 
parent that the deductions will leave very 
little for assessment of shares. 

Building and loan associations under 
statutes providing for the assessment of 
property generally, are required to list for 
assessment and taxation, whatever cash 
they may have on hand or in banks, their 
contingent fund, accounts receivable, and 
such other assets as are not deducted in 
gucertaiaing the assessment of shares 

erein, 


| 
| 
| 








Moneys and Credit Loans 


| The Legislature of 1931 reenacted the 
|moneys and credits law which had been 
repealed by the special session of 1930. 
| The prior law on this subject contained 
| provisions for the taxation of withdrawal 
| Shares in building and loan associations, 
at a low millage rate. This provision was 
properly deleted on the enactment of 
the new law, as the supreme court had 
previously held that shares of stock in 
| building and loan associations were not 
| classifiable credits. 
The proposal to amend the constitution 
} authorizing the Legislature to pass an 
income tax law, is a resubmission of a 
| like proposal which was defeated in the 
|general election of 1930. Should the 
amendment be adopted, which is quite 
| likely at the election of 1933, the Le - 
| ture will be authorized to pass a law tax- 
ing incomes on a graduated basis, and at 
progressive rates. 

The other proposal to amend the con- 
stitution, placing a tax limitation of 2 
per cent on urban and 1'% per cent on 
rural properties, is patterned very much 
after the constitutional limitation recently 
approved in Ohio. 


Silver Stocks in Shanghai — 
Show Decrease for Week 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on April 16 
totaled 187,300,000 taels, of which 131,- 
000,000 taels were held in native banks, 
says @ radiogram to the Department of 
Commerce from its Shanghai office. The 
corresponding figures for April 9 were 
| 188,100,000 and 136,000,000 taels, respec- 
| tively. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
84,000,000 taels on April 16, as compared 
with a - aoe = a se 
|number of silver dollars in Shang 
| April 16 was 143,000,000 as compared to 
142,000,000 on April 9.—/ssued by the Dee 
partment of Commerce, 
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Providing Police Protection 
During Industrial Disputes  - 





Governor of Pennsylvania Discusses His Pro- 
posal to Replace Coal and Iron Policemen 


With Officers Under Control of State 





By GIFFORD PINCHOT 


Governor, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


N MY inaugural address on Jan. 20, I re- 

| peated a plank of the platform on which 
I was a candidate for Governor. I prom- 

ised to do everything in my power “to abol- 
ish the coal and iron police and replace it 
with officers selected and commanded by the 
Commonwealth and paid by it at company 
expenses.” , 

Legislation designed to carry this into ef- 
fect has been introduced in the Pennsy!- 
vania Legislature. It will have the support 
of the majority of Pennsylvanians and I 
have every hope that before many weeks it 
will be part of the laws of the Common- 
wealth. 

The fundamental power of the State is 
the power to do justice. That power under- 
lies every other. It is the power which gives 
the Commonwealth its reason and its right 
to live. 

The power to do justice is the duty to do 
justice. To do justice between man and 
man and between groups of men—justice to 
all alike, rich and poor, strong and weak, 
wise and ignorant, good and bad—justice 
without respect of persons, of position, of 
occupation, or of wealth. 

Nowhere is the duty of the State to do 
justice more binding than in industrial dis- 
putes, for nowhere is human welfare and 
opportunity more directly at stake. To pre- 
serve the public peace, to protect both life 
and property, and to do it without fear or 
favor—that is to do justice when industrial 
conflicts are to the fore. 


+ + 

To do justice means that the State must 
neither harass capital nor bludgeon labor. 
To do either is to violate the basic princi- 
ples of our government. There has been lit- 
tle attempt by government in the United 
States to harass employers in labor disputes, 
but there has been much bludgeoning of 
labor; and to bludgeon labor is little short 
of idiocy. I can think of no less likely way 
to get an American working man back on 
his job. 

The official or the administration which 
uses or winks at the use of the power of the 
State to coerce either labor or capital during 


an industrial dispute may think he is the | 


friend of the side he favors, and so may the 
favored party. But they are both dead 
wrong. Justice is as much in the interest of 
the decent employer as it is of the decent 
employe, and injustice in the long run is 
fully as dangerous to the side that is unduly 
favored as it is to the side that is unfairly 
oppressed. 

When both sides in an industrial dispute 
know that the State will give each a square 
deal, that neither will get more and neither 
less, that the State will smash and repress 
violence on one side as promptly as it will 

EE 
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violence on the other side, that the State 
will not stand for transgression of the law 
no matter by whom, there is little if any 
danger of violence. Nine-tenths of the vio- 
lence that occurs in strikes would be pre- 
vented by the mere exercise of courage and 
justice on the part of the men who have 
charge of the government at the time. 


* + 

One of the pledges upon which I have 
twice been elected was to give every man, 
woman and child in Pennsylvania a Roose- 
velt square deal. In any strike that meant 
that I must keep the Commonwealth 
squarely on the side of peace and justice, 
and on no other side whatsoever. 

Less than two weeks after I first became 
Governor in 1923 I took the first step toward 
peace and justice in the coal fields by issu- 
ing an order to break up the current prac- 
tice of commissioning criminals and other 
professional makers of trouble as coal and 
iron police. 

On Jan. 28, 1923, I issued a statement in 
which I said: 

“Commissions as special policemen for cor- 
porations issued by the (previous) Governor 
in the last two years number 5,800. * * * So 
far as I can ascertain, no investigation of 
any sort has ever been made into the char- 
acter of any of these men by the State of 
Pennsylvania before entrusting them with 
the police powers of the Commonwealth. * * * 

“* * * (They have) not only been ap- 
pointed without any ‘effort to determine 
their fitness, but once appointed they are 
wholly without supervision by State author- 
ities, * °° 

“Hereafter no special policeman will be 
appointed, except in the event of some great 
emergency, until he has filled out satisfac- 
torily a form giving full information con- 
cerning himself, and until his capability, re- 
liability, and reputation for sobriety and 
peaceableness, as the law specifies, have been 
certified under oath by two reputable citi- 
zens of the Commonwealth who have them- 
salves been Pennsylvanians for at least three 
7. * 

This drastic ruling did not have the de- 
sired effect. It seemed that notwithstanding 
the qualifications with which the applicant 
aprzared to be equipped, when accepted for 
duty he developed in a remarkably short 
time into the usual menace to the peace 
and tranquillity of his district. 


There was only a Ts to do. As of 
June 30, 1931, the commissions of coal and 
iron policemen in Pennsylvania are revoked. 

The Pennsylvania Legislature prior to that 
time will enact legislation replacing the old 
style official thug with a new ,style peace 
officer in tune with the times. 





How Feeling of Listlessness May Be Avoided 
By DR. LLOYD ARNOLD 


Bacteriologist, Department of Public Health, State of Illinois 


T IS possible to buy a certain kind of 
health insurance by the regular payment 
of premiums. This insures us against 

loss of time due to total and sometimes par- 
tial disability. It does not offer protection 
against feeling below par and it does not 
compensate us for loss of efficiency in our 
work due to headaches, indigestion, rheuma- 
tism, and other common ailments that de- 
crease our productivity in our daily work. 
The housewife and mother does not carry 
health insurance. The nonproductive younger 
members of the family cannot be insured 
against illness. 

The scientific research activities of the 
Illinois State Department of Public Health 
have been concerned with studying the rea- 
sons why certain people are susceptible to 
various diseases. Some individuals are poor 
risks and some people enjoy a good state of 
health most of the time. The research work 
has been conducted upon normal people to 
ascertain how they maintain themselves in 
a good state of health. 

Curative medicine has been concerned 
with sick people and how to restore them to 
health. Preventive medicine and _ public 
health practice concerns itself with keeping 
people healthy. The two fields of activity 
are separate and distinct from each other. 


The hazards of industrial employment 
cannot be controlled by the individual 
worker. But one’s health is influenced more 


by what he eats than by where he works. 
Next in importance are his habits and what 
he does outside of working hours. Carrying 
insurance against loss of time from sickness 
does not remunerate one for the added ex- 
pense incurred, nor does it compensate one 
for the hazards he runs in damaging a vital 
organ by disease. 

The best health insurance is good diet and 

health habits. Food can be classified into 
protective and nonprotective foods. The 
protective foods are biological or natural 
foods. They are protective in that in addi- 
tion to their nutritious value they actually 
increase our resistance to disease. One 
should eat plenty of these natural foods, 
they are the best. protection against ill 
health. 
_ Before the period of industrialization with 
its accompanying changes in concentrating 
thousands of families within narrow geo- 
graphical limits and feeding such densely- 
populated communities, a family could raise 
foodstuff in a garden and can and store cer- 
tain foods for future use. 

Now it has become necessary to concen- 
trate and refine the food before transporting 
it into these centers of population. The 
artificial or nonprotective foods must~be bal- 
anced and mixed with the natural or pro- 
tective foods in order to keep healthy. 

The following are some examples of the 
protective foods: Eggs, milk, fresh fruits 
and fresh vegetables. The nonprotective 
foods include foods such as bread, cereals, 
potatoes, lean meat, pie, ice cream and cake. 
A meal of meat, bread, potatoes, pie and cof- 
fee would not include a protective food. As 
a steady diet such nonprotective foods will 
certainly lead to a poor state of health. 

Most of us lose more time by just feeling 


bad than by actual illness that causes us to 
go to bed and call a physician. This just 
feeling below par and “pepless” is not cov- 
ered by health insurance. We make most 
mistakes when we feel bad, we cost our em- 
ployer most by not performing our duties 
properly. We stupidly allow opportunities 
to pass by us without recognizing them when 
we are feeling bad. If one eats some of the 
protective foods at each meal he will be less 
liable to have such bad days. 

Excesses in our habits outside of working 
hours can cause ill health. We must learn 
to live in our social community just as we 
must learn and know what to eat. A great 
variety of food is offered us, so is there a 
great variety of amusements and vocational 
employments offered us in our social envir- 
onment. The person reporting for work 
with a tired, lethargic and unconcerned at- 
titude is a financial gamble and a bad health 
risk. Diet or habits or maybe both are re- 
sponsible for the state of physical and men- 
tal exhaustion. 

We are all familiar with the farm-raised 
boy who is now our successful business man. 
There is a good reason why this is so often 
true. The rural-reared boy had a protective 
diet, he had no chance to get any other. He 
had his rest at night. No midnight movies, 
or card parties to excite him and break up 
his rest. Plenty of open air exercise during 
the day. 

He built up a foundation by healthy habits 
that have allowed him to develop and carry 
a mental load in later life. He had fewer 
bad days, he was not tired so often, few 
opportunities passed his way that were not 
recognized and utilized to their fullest ex- 
tent. He did not have a “pull,” but he suc- 
ceeded. ‘. « 

There has appeared in recent medical lit- 
erature some reports showing many of the 
degenerative diseases of later life, such as 
stomach diseases, high blood pressure, some 
heart diseases, diabetes, rheumatism and 
other chronic deteriorating diseases, appear- 
ing in people who habitually eat few protec- 
tive foods. Analysis of the diet of many 
people in this group have disclosed a non- 
protective type of diet. Although not con- 
clusive, such reports are suggestive and are 
certainly significant in view of our present 
knowledge of nutrition. 

The best health insurance is a balanced 
diet and hygienic habits. State health agen- 
cies can aid in reducing the prevalence of 
contagious diseases+by compulsory notifica- 
tion, isolation and ‘quarantine. Probably a 
greater factor for the well-being, health and 
enjoyment of the citizens is the dissemina- 
— of sound information upon how to keep 
well. 

If one is not up to his usual standard of 


eciency, he should think about his diet. He 
should balance it with enough protective 
foods to give a wide margain of safety. He 


should get out in the open air for a walk; 
sleep in an open window ventilated room. 
if one wakes up in the morning tired, he 
should: examine himself from a critical 
Standpoint. He should try eating a light 
evening meal, and should eat only protective 
foods. He should get 8 to 10 hours’ rest. 


‘wild folk of the field and forest. 
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tistical Research. 


HERE has always been a great de- 
mand for statistics showing the 
changes in cost of living. The de- 

mand was imperative during the World 
War period when the cost of living was 
going up rapidly and wage earners were 
justly calling for an increase in wages 
in proportion to the increase in living 
cost. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
was called upon to supply the needed 
information. Many wage adjustments 
and agreements were then, and still are, 
based on the Bureau’s cost of living 
figures. The line of inquiry begun at 
that time has been continued, and a 
survey to determine the change in cost 
of living is now made by the Bureau in 
June and December each year. 


+ + 


The major element in cost of living is 
food. Food prices are collected by cor- 
respondence and published monthly by 
the Bureau, as are also coal prices. Gas 
and electricity prices are collected in 
June and December each year, also by 
correspondence. 


Satisfactory prices on other items -are 
much more difficult to get and trained 
agents are sent to collect the data. The 
groups of items canvassed by the agents 
are clothing, rents, furniture and furnish- 
ings, and a mixed group of miscellaneous 
items. 


The canvass for these items include 32 
representative cities. The figures are 
collected, compiled, and published for 
each of these cities, and for the 32 cities 
combined to represent the country as a 
whole. Actual prices are not given in 
the semiannual report because of the 
great amount of space that would be 
required to present them. The report 
consists only of index numbers which 
show the per cent of change in each 
group of items as compared with the 
price in a selected earlier date. Thus, 
index numbers are given for food, cloth- 
ing, rent, fuel and light, furniture and 
furnishings, miscellaneous items, and for 
all of these groups as a whole. 


+ + 


Clothing styles change frequently. New 
kinds of material.come into the mar- 
ket; old kinds disappear. Entirely new 
garments take the place of old ones. 
Great care, therefore, is necessary to get 
comparable figures that will accurately 
reflect the price changes. Personal con- 
ferences with store managers and buyers 
are deemed necessary to get satisfactory 
data. The clothing schedule lists 70 
articles. Not less than four stores are 
asked to furnish prices on each of these 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of April 27, Mr. Stewart discusses retail prices as collected and published 


by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


CHANGES IN LIVING COSTS 
INVESTIGATED BY AGENCY 


Many Wage Adjustments Said to Be Based on Figures 
Compiled by Bureau of Labor Statistics 











In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 
places in the administrative organization. 


By ETHELBERT STEWART 


Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 
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The present series deals with Sta- 


articles. When an article drops out, a 
substitute is taken. 

The prices of an article in the several 
stores are averaged. The average prices 
are weighted by the quantity consumed, 
as shown by family budget studies. The 
valuations of the several articles are 
added and the total brought into com- 
parison with the corresponding total 
compiled from prices of the preceding 
study. From these totals the per cent 
of change in the cost of clothing within 
the period is computed. 

Rent figures for several hundred 
houses and apartments are obtained in 
each city from the records of real estate 
agents. The rents of the current period 
and the preceding period on identical 
housing are added and the change in the 
total indicates the per cent of change 
for the city within the period since the 
preceding canvass. 

Furniture and house furnishing prices 
are collected and handled in the same 
way as clothing prices. The furniture 
schedule lists 28 items. Not less than 
four stores are asked to quote prices on 
each of these items. 


+> 

HE miscellaneous inte lists 44 

items. On each of these also four 
quotations are obtained if available. The 
regular street car fare heads the sched- 
ule. In this case there may be but one 
company in the city and hence but one 
price. Also on this schedule are movie 
prices, newspaper prices, doctors’ office 
and house visit fees, the price of several 
common medicines, hospital ward fees, 
usual dentist charges for fillings and 
plates, spectacles, laundry charges, com- 
mon toilet articles and cleaning sup- 
plies, shaves and haircuts, residence tele- 
phone rates, cigars and cigarettes, etc., 
all making a good cross section of the 
many common expenses that may be 
classed as miscellaneous. The costs of 
miscellaneous items are combined into 
a group figure as explained for clothing. 

A per cent of change in cost of each 
group of items being found, the next 
step is to consolidate the figures for the 
groups. The groups vary in cost, as 
shown in previous family budget studies. 
Therefore, every group is given a weight 
in proportion to the importance shown 
by the budget study. By weighting and 
combining the group figures the per 
cent of change is found for all groups 
combined in the six months period. This 
per cent of change in cost of living as a 
whole is applied to the index number 
of the preceding period and the resultant 
figure is the index number for cost of 
living in the current period. 


Automobilists’ Duty to Animals 


Connecticut Commissioner Outlines Problem 
By ROBBINS B. STOECKEL 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of Connecticut 


UTOMOBILE operators should exercise 

caution on the highways in order to 
avoid hitting domestic animals and the 
Whether 
such creatures have rights at law is more 
or less immaterial, for everyone can afford 
to concede rights and extend enough con- 
sideration and care so that every animal and 
bird may be safe. 

Experience has shown that all animals 
learn to know traffic risks and hazards to 
some extent. Observant drivers have found 
that in the East, where speeds are compara- 
tively slow, they seldom hit birds, that the 
birds take care of themselves. On long, 
straight stretches in the West, however, 
where high speeds are the rule, they have 
to watch closely in order to give the birds 
their chance. 

At this season of the year, with the return 
of the birds and the end of animal hiberna- 
tion, it seems that they must be out of prac- 
tice in traffic and some of them weak from 
Winter fasting or long journeys, so that they 
are entitled to even more care than usual. 

There can be no question that a little care 
and watchfulness will save many animals. 
We might copy the legal rule used in watch- 
fulness for children and apply it as a moral 
rule for birds and animals. We know their 
nature, that they may do unexpected things 
which will put them in danger. Operators 
ought to exercise the privilege of giving 
them enough consideration to prevent in- 
jury. There is an economic value in ani- 
mals and birds, and a search of agricultural 
statistics might demonstrate the cash value 
of each. 

Among the highway rights which are guar- 
anteed to animal participants in traffic is a 
somewhat elaborate group concerning do- 
mestic animals. The purpose is to provide 
for the owner of animals sufficient protec- 
tion against damage. Connecticut highways 
and roads run through a large number of 
farms. It is not unusual to find a situation 
where a pasture is on one side of the high- 
way and the barn where cattle are kept on 
the other. Many times cattle are driven to 
pasture along the highway. In every case 
the farmer's cattle have rights on the high- 
way and motor vehicle operators must exer- 
cise care that none of them be killed or in- 
jured. It has been observed that sometimes 
when an operator is held up in his course by 
cows he becomes extremely impatient and 
presses on into the line of moving animals. 
This may or may not be a breach of law. 
It certainly is if it puts any of the animals 
of the farmer in danger of injury. 

The sum of the situation is that the mo- 


tor vehicle operator, meeting cattle on the 
highway, must exercise patience. If he 
thinks a moment he will realize how much 
more fortunate he is with his modern means 
of conveyance, so far as transportation goes, 
than the farmer who is attempting to drive 
cows, sheep or pigs. Here again appears 
this duty of the person who occupies the 
superior position, by reason of a more mobile 
and easier-managed equipment, to make al- 
lowances for and consider the difficulties of 
the other. 


There is a curious law regarding dogs. A 
dog is apparently within his rights when he 
is under the immediate direction of his 
owner or on the highway adjoining his own- 
er’s property. ‘This law is clearly an at- 
tempt to meet a situation created by the 
tendency of dogs to stray and to wander 
around other peoples’ property than their 
owner's, but it seems curiously inadequate 
when the nature and general habits of dogs 
are considered. So far as enforcement of 
such a law is concerned it might possibly fit 
one case in a thousand and yet it is hard to 
see how any legal preparation can be made 
which will meet all conditions. 

A dog is required by conditions to rely 
largely, for protection and fair treatment, 
upon the willingness of the traveling motor 
vehicle operator to accord to the dog not 
only legal rights but those privileges which 
ought to go with right-minded thinking. In 
brief, the dog has a right to live, and to kill 
him just because he is outside his minor 
rights not only might be construed a breach 
of moral conduct but might also occasion the 
dog’s owner irreparable damage. 

The number of people who love dogs and 
who understand them and to whom the 
companionship of the dog is an incalculable 
comfort is increasing. Aside from law, or 
its adaptations, or of morals and their ap- 
Plication, it seems possible to bring to any 
person who is willing to think a little, the 
right attitude to assume in connection with 
care for dogs. 


The general habit of watching out for all 
animals on the highway might well become 
one of the rules for examination into fitness 
to operate. It is conceivable that if kind- 
ness, consideration, care for others and gen- 
eral watchfulness are, as they now seem to 
be, major and positive characteristics of a 
good operator, the man who has contracted 
a habit of discriminating as to what he will 
look out for, and who does not protect 
everything, is not in as good a position as 
the man who has made consideration an 
invariable rule. 
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Protecting 


GROVER CLEVELAND 


President of the United States 1885-1889; 1893-1897 
“Every citizen owes to the country a vigilant watch 
and close scrutiny of its public servants, and a fair 
and reasonable estimate of their usefulness.” 
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Farm Products 


From Harmful Inseets + + + 





California Director of Agriculture Stresses 
Importance of Law Calling for Inspection of 
Baggage Before Being Brought Into State 





By AVERY S. HOYT 


Director of Agriculture, State of California 


RRIVING at a rate of more than 5,000 

daily, nearly 2,000,000 persons entered 

California by automobile alone last year. 
These included returning Californians in 
number and many persons here on business, 
but a very large percentage came to enjoy 
the scenery and climate of California. 


This multitude came in more than 675,000 
automobiles. Each car was halted for a brief 
interval at an agricultural border inspeé@tion 
station while personal baggage of its occu- 
pants was examined as required by plant 
quarantine and pest control laws. In all, 
1,864,000 such inspections were made during 
1930. 

+ 

While it is evident that no one can be ex- 
empted from the brief inconvenience this 
inspection causes if the State is to do its 
full duty in protecting the $3,500,000,000 in- 
vestment of California farmers, the Depart- 
ment recognizes that first impressions of 
California hospitality are received at these 
border stations by motoring tourists and for 
that reason, “courtesy first” is the para- 
mount rule governing conduct of its in- 
spectors. 


Because experience has shown that a 
great majority of persons desire to handle 
their own belongings, border inspectors in 
the past have been instructed to permit per- 
sons undergoing inspection to open. their 
own baggage, and in the case of ladies to 
permit them to handle their own belongings, 
so long as a reasonable inspection is made 
possible. Inspectors also have been in- 
structed at all times to assist travelers in 
unloading and reloading their baggage when 
such service is desired. 


Any inconvenience which inspection neces- 
sitates has been cut to a minimum consist- 
ent with protection of agricultural interests 
by means of these courtesy regulations and 
their strict enforcement. As a result the 
vast majority of motoring travelers voice no 
objection. 


Occasionally, however, some individual 
fails to realize the necessity for the inspec- 
tion, or feels that he should be immune from 
its operation, and such few complaints as 
are made almost without exception have 
come from this group. Seven such com- 
plaints have been received during the past 
year. In contrast to these are comments of 
fruit growers who feel that regulations to 
prevent entry of pests and diseases cannot 
be too vigorously enforced. 


A recent complaint arose when one indi- 
vidual questioned the necessity for actual 
inspection of his baggage on the ground 
that a traveler’s word that he had no con- 
traband material should be accepted by in- 
specting officers. When informed that the 
safety of California’s agricultural interests 
would not permit granting any one immu- 
nity, he objected strenuously. 

Subsequently this traveler made written 
complaint to Governor Rolph, and at the 
Governor's request the Department made an 
investigation of the incident. One point of 
complaint was understood to be that this 
traveler was given no assistance in the un- 
loading or reloading of his baggage. Inves- 
tigation indicated that this service was of- 
fered and refused and that objection to in- 
spection was made. 


+ + 


The inspectors have no authority to open 
baggage against the wishes of the owner but 
can only proceed under authority of the 
quarantine laws to place the automobile and 
baggage under quarantine until it is opened 
for inspection. Under the circumstances the 
Department considers that its inspectors act 
properly if they offer to remove and replace 
baggage in cars and instructions to this ef- 


fect have been placed in the hands of every 
inspector. 

While the traveler who complained to the 
Governor that this inspection was unheces- 
sary gave assurance that he had no plants 
or plafit products in his possession, inspec- 
tion of his baggage which he subsequently 
permitted to be made revealed that he had 
apples from Washington, D. C., which are 
prohibited admittance into California under 
provisions of the Oriental fruit moth quar- 
antine and cotton bolls from Texas, pro- 
hibited entrance into California by both 
Federal and State quarantine regulations. 
These cotton bolls were found in a suitcase 
containing clothing and certainly would not 
have been discovered unless actual inspec- 
tion were made. 

California still is free from Infestation by 
the cotton boll weevil and the pink boll 
worm, both of which have done great dam- 
age to the cotton industry in other parts of 
the country. The Federal Government now 
is cooperating with State authorities in an 
attempt to stamp out the pink boll worm in 
Arizona, not more than 100 miles from the 
southern California border. Pest control 
authorities concur in admitting that if this 
pest becomes established widely in Califor- 
nia our young and thriving cotton industry 
will cease to exist for a number of years. 

Experience of the Department has indi- 
cated that there will always be a few com- 
plaints made against officers enforcing quar- 
antine laws, no matter how courteous and 
efficient such officers may be. Records 
show, also, that the citizen who complains 
against inspection usually does so because 
he is disgruntled over what he considers an 
unwarranted interference with his personal 
liberty. The Department should always in- 
vestigate such complaints thoroughly in the 
interest of good government. 


+ + 


Many travelers, some of them Califor- 
nians, have little conception of the impor- 
tance of this inspection service to agricul- 
tural industry. They do not realize that 
each year heightens the complexity of Cali- 
fornia’s pest control problems, as commerce 
and traffic grow, thereby increasing possi- 
bility of introducing into the State a legion 
of pests known to thrive in climates similar 
to ours. Many of these pests, if trans- 
planted here, might be counted upon to do 
much greater damage than in their natural 
habitats, due to slightly changed conditions 
and absence of their native parasitic foes. 

Such pests as citrus flies, the Japanese 
beetle, which is doing such widespread dam- 
age in eastern areas of the United States, 
the cotton pests, potato weevils, alfalfa 
weevil and blister rust, which even now is 
threatening California's splendid forests of 
white pine, are but a few of those against 
which our 22 border quarantine stations are 
on guard. 

Inspection records show that one in each 
22 automobiles entering the State bears con- 
traband plant materials or fruits. Nearly 
26,000 lots of such plant materials were 
halted at the border last year. A large per- 
centage of these materials was actually in- 
fested. More than 3,600 specimens of in- 
sects representing 440 species were taken 
from 1,355 automobiles in 1930. 

While established primarily to guard 
against invasion by those enemies of farm- 
ing prosperity, the Department’s border sta- 
tions are serving a number of chambers of 
commerce and similar organizations by fur- 
nishing a count of the visitors who motor 
into the State each year. Last year’s total 
of these motoring visitors was approximately 
33 per cent of California's present popula- 
tion. This annual count indicates the rap- 
idity of the State’s growth through migra- 
tion from eastern areas. The 1930 count of 
highway tourists exceeded that for 1929 by 
more than 500,000 persons. 





Encouraging Religious Education 
Maine Schools Recognize Work of Churches 
By BERTRAM E. PACKARD 


Commissioner of Education, State of Maine 


HE Maine plan of accredited Bible study, 
T whereby high school and college en- 

trance credits are given for the com- 
pletion of definite courses taken in church 
schools on Sundays, is now in its twelfth 
year. Its use has been amply justified, and 
it has seemed to afford a solution of the 
problem of correlating biblical study with 
public school studies. An interesting by- 
product has been the improvement in the 
quality of the teaching in the church school 
classes. 

Whatever promotes industry, good govern- 
ment, education, happiness and a sane reli- 
gious life among any large group of citizens 
is worthy of encouragement by those who 
have been chosen to lead in public affairs. 
The Department of Education in Maine de- 
sires to encourage religious education among 
the youth of the State, although it does not 
think it wise to enter definitely upon the 
task of teaching the Bible, for that would 
tend to break down the principle of the 
separation of church and State, which, on 
the whole, has justified itself in American 
life. 

Religion is necessary to public welfare as 
the great sanction of moral life. Unless we 
can inspire education with religious motives 
under the new conditions of modern life, 
civilization is in danger of disaster. Our 
aim is to encourage the church schools and 
other groups of people to study the great 
principles of the Bible by the aid of the 
best methods so that the youth of Maine 
may be inspired to noble living by the reli- 
gious ideals that have inspired the best men 
and women of the world. 

The Maine plan of Bible study is pro- 
moted by a Board of Control appointed by 
the Commissioner of Education, The Board 


is composed of representatives of the Maine 
colleges, the high schools, the churches and 
the Maine Council of Religious Education. 
The churches participating in this plan have 
complete freedom with respect to the inter- 
pretation of the Bible. 


The Board of Con- 


trol aims simply to secure a faithful study 
of the facts of the Bible as one means of 
developing moral life in the young people. 

The Maine colleges have approved the 
plan by faculty vote and have granted credit 
toward admission to college to those high 
school students who have completed two or 
more of the courses offered. One unit of 
credit is given for four courses, one-half 
unit for two courses. Notebooks are required 
and extra hours given to the subjects by 
those who take the State examinations. It 
has been recommended that all high schools 
regard the total of 144 hours of Bible study 
as an equivalent of any high school course 
which occupies five periods a week for 36 
weeks. State examinations are given twice 
a year, on the first Sunday in February and 
the second Sunday in June, by the teachers 
in the church schools. 

The minimum requirement for a teacher 
in the Bible study courses is the same as 
that for a teacher in secondary schools. The 
minimum number of recitation periods re- 
quired is 36, not less than 40 minutes each. 
Inspectors appointed by the Board of Con- 
trol visit the classes and make reports. 

The four courses, as arranged by the 
Board of Control, treat the Bible from both 
the moral and the literary viewpoint, and 
have been styled as follows: The Achieve- 
ment of the Master (the deeds and teach- 
ings of Jesus); Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment; The Achievement of Israel (its con- 
tribution to civilization); Literature of the 
New Testament. 

Special textbooks have been written and 
published for each course, but other books 
may be used at the option of the teachers. 
The principal aim is that students shall get 
a good understanding of the Bible, and to 
make sure of that, certain required topics 
have been prepared in all the courses. The 
semiannual State examinations, which are 
based upon these topics, are prepared and 
the papers graded by a committee appointed 
by the Board of Control. ° 





